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PART second: constructive. 

LECTURE FIRST. 

FAITH. KNOWLEDGE AND MYTHOLOGY. 

In my former course of lectures I tried to show that it is a 
fundamental mistake to think of religion as occupying a 
s^arate and independent sphere of its own, where it 
dwells in calmness and serenity undisturbed by the con- 
flicting interests of everyday life ; that, on the contrary, it 
is co-extensive with the whole realm of human experience. 
No doubt in his rdigious consciousness man is lifted above 
all division and contradiction by his union with the divine ; 
but this union is not attained by abstraction from the 
finite, but by its spiiituaEga&n. Through all its changing 
phases rdigion has remained faithful, in spirit if not^ 
always in letter, to the fundamental principle, that nature, 
man and God are inseparable from one another. Beginning 
as a simple and almost undifferentiated germ, it has 
devdoped into a highly specialized organism ; but it has 
through the whole of fts history preserved the three aspects 
of religion, as a life, a creed and a ritual; though the 
tendency to abstraction, which is the great vice of the 
reflective intellect, has often led thinkers who sought to 
aaalyze its contents to isolate one of those aspects, to the 
neglect or suppression of the others. At the present time, 
there are many writers who lay all the emphasis hpon 
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life. Reli^on, it is said, is entirely independent of any 
creed, orthodox or heterodox, and it is even doubtfol if a 
theology is possible at all, in view of the necessary limita- 
tions of human experience. There is an absolute contrast, i 
it is contended, between the freedom and spontaneity] 
of religious life and the and abstractions of theologyJ 
Religion, they say, rests upon fai% not upon the artificial 
constructions of the intellect, and nothing can bo more 
fatal than the identification of the one with the other. 
The religious man may be a very poor theologian, flie 
theolc^an need not be religious; and religion can only 
be preserved, in these days of unrest and sceptical mb- 
trosl, by an appeal to intuition, not by the futile attempt 
to construct a system of theology, an attempt which from 
the nature of the case must always end in failure. 

This endeavour to base religion upon faith, as dis- 
tinguished from knowledge, may either be advtuiced in 
defence of the Christian view of life, or as the only bam 
of any form of religion whatever ; and it will ttoelcne 
throw some light upon the subject of these lectures to 
consider shortly what can {le said in support of each 
those views. 

According to the former, the essence of Chrbtknil^ ems 
revealed for all time in the first century of our eta, and 
therefore the nature of Chiistianil^ must be teamed fiom 
a study of the original Christian records, co m bined with a 
vigorous exexdse of the historical imagination. In this 
way, it is contended, we may succe^ in seeing things with 
the eyes of the first disciples of our lord, and in firedng 
ourselves from the obscurations and perversums with 
which the original revelation has been subsequently over- 
laid. In the life and death and teaching of the Master, it 
is said, there was embodied the deepest principle ol the 
rdi^<m that he founded ; and therefore, by imaginative 
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contact with him, there may be reproduced in us the fresh 
and vigorous spiritual life of the first Christians. Where 
else, indeed, can we expect to find the fundamental nature 
of Christianity revealed, if not in the three first Gk)spels, 
as properly interpreted ? In the writings of St. Paul, we 
are told, the religion of Jesus is already intermingled with 
Pharisaic elements; and the Fourth Gospd, with its 
mystical doctrine of the Word that became flesh — a, doc- 
trine suggested by, if not borrowed from, the philosophy 
of Alexandria — carries this process of obscuration further 
still ; while the subsequent speculations of the Greek and 
Roman fathers, and the whole dualistic and ascetic move- 
ment of the medieval Church, have almost destroyed the 
warm and breathing life of genuine Christianity. Only 
by removing the veil which has for so long obscured the 
truth, can we hope for a renewal of spiritual life and for 
the experience of a real hving faith such as the immediate 
foUowers of Jesus experi^ced. 

What imderhes this endeavour to recover the ideas and 
feelings of the first century is the conviction that in this 
way we may get rid at a stroke of the whole edifice of 
dogma, which, it is held, has been built up by the inter- 
mixture of abstract speculation with an unhistorical 
interpretation of the Christian documents. The S 3 retem of 
doctrine endorsed by the Church claims to be deduced 
from scripture by the exercise of reflective thought. This 
claim , it is contended, cannot be substantiated. When 
we apply modem methods of criticism to the sacred text, 
the resiflt is that by a slow yet sure method one by one 
the folds of misinterpretation are removed, misunder- 
standings due to want of sympathy and to unfanuliarity 
with the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere of the past 
are disclosed, and at last there gradually merges the 
divine figure of the Master as he really was, so that we 2ome 
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to see what he actually taught and what was the true 
significance of his self-sacrificing life and atoning deathu 
Now, I should be the last to undervalue the iabocurs of 
the great airoy of historical critics, who have done so much 
to make the past live again for us, by removing to so 
large an erctent the prejudices and parecooceptions vttMi 
for so long prevented us ficom reading the sacred writings 
in something like their original sense ; but X am tmt {mcw* 
pared to admit that by this method a substitute can be 
provided for a theology or philosophy of reli^on. X am 
unable to see that the new insight gained into the life and 
thought of the first century can possibly lead to the ocm- 
durion that the labours of theologians and philosc^hers 
have been nothing but the misdirected dforts of able and 
pious men in pursuit of an impossible task, or that the 
reconstruction of theolc^ in the lig^t of modem thought 
is dtho- useless or impo^ble. 

It seems to be assumed by those who adopt this view uf 
the history of religion that, by getting back to the original 
form in which the Christian^religion was enunciated hgr its 
Founder, we may reach ablate rehgious truth, and that 
axQT attanpt in the riJg^test degree to mod% or e{i|Nua<i 
tins tenth in tire of subseqnent argieeieiice mmt 
necessarily lead to its obscuratioa and dlstotrtion. Wha^ 
then, is the picture of Jesus wMdi is hdM to result hum 
the application of the historical method to the sacred 
writings ? The question is still to a certain extent unaettied, 
but a measure of agreement has been reached by all untaased 
critics as a result of their laborious investigations. 

The idea of the Kingdom oi God, so we are told, ori 
which the teaching of Jesus was based, can be traced beck 
to a very early stage of the religion of Israel, What Jeww 
did was to impart to it a new and deeper meanh^. Lftn 
bis nnmediato predecessor, John the Baptist, he aooeptod 
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the idea of the Eongdom to which apocalyptic writers 
like Enoch and Baruch had given currency : the calamities 
of the last das^s, the drcumstances of the Judgment, and 
the dissolution of the whole order of nature and society. 
At the same time his conception of the Kingdom was not 
a mere transcript of the apocalyptic tradition. He does 
not, for example, contemplate an entire destruction of the 
pr^ent world, but its continuance in a transfigured and 
purified form, with a fresh beginning in the history of the 
world, when even the outward limitations and evils of 
man’s life will be done away, so that there will be no 
distinctions of rank and class ; no sorrow, or poverty or 
death. But the greatest and most fundamental change 
he conceives to lie in the spiritual transformation of man’s 
life. Having a clear consciousness of the mind of God, 
the heirs of the Kingdom wiU freely and spontaneously 
conform to it. Thus the present imperfect world, into 
which evil has somehow entered, will be purified and 
renovated. Not that the existing world belongs to Satan, 
but it is so far imperfect, that the will of God only works 
itsdf out in antagonism to the evil powers that ever seek 
to obstruct its operation. There are, it is admitted, no 
doubt sayings of Jesus which seem to imply that the 
Kingdom will come as the result of a slow and gradual 
process ; but, on the whole, the sayings in which a sudden 
and miraculous coming is assumed are still more numerous. 
Image is heaped upon image in order to make it perfectly 
clear that the Kingdom will come with a bewildering 
abruptne^ through the direct and miraculous intervention 
of God. Nor can our Lord have meant that the Kingdom 
had already b^un. This supposition is excluded by the 
conc^tion of its sudden and miraculous advent, which 
necessarily involves its futurity. So dose at hand, how- 
ever, was the Kingdom believed to be that its power cibuld 
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be already felt, and there were indubitable signs and 
guarantees of its near approach. As a preparation for Htc 
advent of the new age Jesus demanded, m place of a mere 
outward conformity to the precepts of the Law, a complete 
transformation of the inner natu re. Each commandment 
he traced back to its source intKe will. Repentance, there> 
fore, consisted in a radical dhange of heart. Jesus demanded 
of his followers an entire renunciation of occupation, 
wealth and even family ties; not on ascetic grounds, 
but because these things were bound up with the {neaent 
order, which was so soon to come to an end We cannot, 
it is contended, explain away this eschatological idea of 
the Kingdom of God by Interpreting it in a purely si^tual 
sense, or viewing it as but the imaginative setting of nunal 
and religious ideas. On the other hand, it is even a greater 
mistake to regard the moral and spiritual ideas of Jem 
as something secondary and incidental ; for mily by {no> 
jecting himself into a world of ideal conditions was he 
able to realize the true purpose and will of God. Thus, 
while the apocalyptic hope supplied the outer frameworic 
of bis teaching, it was the higher spiritual mtocest that for 
fahn was always paramount. And, tihKNic^ the Khagdom 
was ooQceived of as the ditect gift of God yat, gitdog an 
examine in his own fife of an iiE<oo«i|aering iNth, Jesos 
urged bis foHowers to hasten its advent by thdr own 
efforts.^ 

Now, it must be admitted that the picture thus sketdbed 
fmr us, as the result of rec«it historical critiktei, MU* 
doubtedly enables us to realize more vividly the pemmuil 
life of Jesus and the source of hs inflcBaoe upon ids 
contemporaries. It is impossible, in the pc^enoe of thii 

>F<w the summaiy of lecent cnticsl tho«^t contatiaed la tUs pengwiAt 
I aai^inuch indebted to the able work of my colleague Di. S. F. Soott, 
OB ‘♦Tlw of the Mesasih” (T. & T. Oadt, Badattgh). 
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inspiring figure, to acquiesce in such later fictions as those 
adopted by certain theologians, whether they take the 
form of a spectral Christ instead of the Jesus of history, 
or of that impossible combination of human limitations 
and divine omnipotence which was supposed to solve the 
problem of the relations of God and man. But, while we 
are thus enabled to get a clearer and truer vision of the 
person of Jesus, we only become all the more conscious 
that for us the whole atmosphere of ideas in which he lived 
and moved has so completely changed, that it is only by 
an effort of the historical imagination, and as the result 
of a minute and careful study of the ideas and modes of 
thought of his time, that we can enter with sympathy into 
his mind and teaching. The whole idea of a sudden and 
miraculous advent of a new order of things, to take place 
in the lifetime of those then living, has been made incredible 
to us, not only by its failure of accomplishment, but by 
its inconqjatibility with that gradual process of evolution 
that is one of tte mam presuppositions of our world of 
ideas. It is therefore impossible for us to accept without 
criticism even the spiritual ideas expressed by Jesus. 
True, the principle enunciated by hhn, that the whole 
essence of rehgion is summed up in the command to I gy e 
God with aU our heart and soul and mind and our neigh- 
bour as oursdves, we feel constrained to accept ; but this 
principle, absolute and comprehensive as it is, does not 
solve the difficulties that have come upon us as a result 
of the controversies and the conflicts of centuries. Un- 
doubtedly Jesus expressed the deepest principle of rdigion 
— ^the imity of Man in his true nature with God— -and 
embodied it in his life and death ; but it is impossible, if 
we are to attain to anything Eke security of faith, to avoid 
asking what meaning this principle has for us, who Eve in 
a wtttid that does not correspond to the ideal Kingdom of 
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God, and who have laid upon us the immense butdea of 
the apparently conflicting results of science, poiitks, 
philosophy and religion. 

'The claim to substitute a historical descriptioo df 
Christianity, as it appeared to the mind of the Founder, 
for a phOosophy of religion derives support from the ocm- 
Action that theolc^ and philosophy are not essential to 
the religious life. This is no doubt true, in the sense that 
piety and theology do not always go tc^ther ; but it ht 
not true, if it is meant that a simple reference to the 
teaching of Jesus makes the endeavour to construct a 
system of theology superfluous. When it is once admitted 
that the esdbatological setting of the ideas of Jesus cannot 
be accepted, we are simply forced to ask upon what grounds 
of reason the fundamental principle of Christianity is 
based, and how far it admits of justification in the light of 
modem thought. Or rather, the real problem is, how a 
principle not dead but full of vitalizing power has gtwhially 
defined itself in its conflict with antagonistic or com{^ 
mentary ideas ; and how that principle is to be inteii»«ted 
in harmony with the highest results of modem investigatkxn. 

The th^ry which we are considering seeks to tain in 
back to the pdnt of view of the Founder di Cbtisiitaify 
and thus to arouse in us a Hvidg Mth. What, then, is 
? It is clearly impossible to identify faith with toe 
mere presence of an idea in the mind, or evm witoabeiief 
in the trath of that idea. It is not the former, fc«r I naay 
have an idea before my mind without regarding it as 
^.corresponding to reality. Some thinkers, fear exanofl^ 
deny that the existence of an cHnniscient and omnipreoeoi 
God is capable of demonstration ; but the very hut tout 
the existence of such a Being is denied, is suffieiaitt evi- 
dmee that it exists as an idea in the mind of those ttoo 
make <the denial. To have the idea of an infinite Bdliig is 
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therefore not the same thing as to have faith in the reality 
Taf that Being. But, further, we may believe in the reality 
■of God without having, in the religious sense, faith in him. 
For, faith, in this sense of the term, while it presupposes 
belief in its object, also involves an act of will. I cannot 
have faith in God without having the conviction that he 
is not a mere fiction of my own creation ; but, unless this 
conviction is of such a character as to influence my life, 
it caimot be called faith, in the religious sense of the word. 
Thus " faith " is the expression of my detest and truest 
self ; it is the spirit which determines the whole character 
of my self-conscious life. To suppose that genuine faith 
should exist without being translated into action is there- 
fore a contradiction in terms. The faith which has no 
influence on the life is not faith. Bearing this in mind, 
we can understand why it has been maintained that re- 
gion has nothing to do with creeds and confessions. One 
may be perfectly familiar with a definite system of doc- 
trine, and yet be entirely destitute of religions faith. What 
can it matt^ to me, it is said, that I ata an accomplished 
theologian, if my life is in rib way influenced by what I 
bdieve ? It is therefore inferred that faith is somethii^ 
different from, and even antagonistic to, any and every 
system of doctrine. 

While it is undoubtedly true that rdigious faith is 
nothing unless it determines the will and issues in action, 
it by no means follows that the intellectual formulatioa of 
fibe contents of religicsi is superfluous. A precondition 
of faith is bdflef in certain ideas, though that bdief does 
not of ifsdf constitute faith. If I do not hi some sense 
believe in the reality of God, even if my belief is only m 
the validity of an ideal, I shall certainly not strive after 
truth and beauty and goodness. If I am convinced that 
tmselfl:^ conduct has no hi^er claim to obedience' than 
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selfish conduct, my life will either be a contioual osctUatbn 
between opposite courses of action, or it will degenerate 
into the most pronounced selfishness. While therefore 
there may be doubt as to the truth or adequacy of the 
ideas formulated in a creed, there can be no religious faith 
where there are no ideas and no belwf in them, llius, 
while faith is something more than the theoretical endorae< 
ment of certain ideas, it yet necessarily presupposes that 
endorsement. What we ^ould compare, therefore, is not 
faith as a whole, faith as an expression of the whde man. 
but the intellectual side of faith with that systematic 
formulation of ideas which constitutes a theology or 
philosophy of religion. 

Looked at from this point of view, we can no longer 
contrast the ideas involved in faith with the ideas contained 
in a theological S3f%tem as if they were abstract oppositea. 
They are related in no such antithetical way. The differ’ 
ence between the idea of God as it exists in the mind of 
the least refiective believer, and the idea of God aa ludd 
by the theologian, can only be a distinction between 
implicit and explicit truth. * Just as Plato pointed oat 
that moral ideas, as they exist in the mind of the ordinaiy 
unrefiective dtizm. are not to be regarded as coaira'* 
dktoty of the moral ideas formnlated in a system of ethics ; 
so the religious ideas of the nnrefiective man are not 
opposed, or at l^t need not be (qq)06ed, to those of the 
theologian. In truth, it is imposmble for man to belkve 
in ideas that are fundamentally untrue ; and therMcsre we 
may be certain that the beliefs of the reli^oas man onty 
ne^ to be explicitly stated, and freed from a certain vagofr* 
ness and inconsistency, to be converted into an arffeukte 
sjystem of theology. Religion is possible only for a bdo^c 
trim continually thinH f^ and acts under the presvqp’ 
poeitkai that he lives in a spiritual universe; and this 
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presupposition, when made explicit and grasped in all its 
articulations, constitutes a philosophy of rdigion. 

We may conclude, then, that rdi sjious faith must 
necessarily express itself in a ction , and thati this essential 
relation to the will constitutes its diSerentia from th eology . 
It is important, however, to guard against the fallacy that' 
faith is the result or product of action. What gives 
plausibility to this view is the fact already insisted upon, 
that religion is a life, and that only by living the religious 
life can a man realize what is meant by religion. It is by 
doing what is good, it may be said, that a man learns what 
is good. We do not begin by making an elaborate investi- 
gation into what ought to be done, and then proceed to do 
it ; but we do it, and m this way determme what ought 
to be done. Without action there would be no faith. 

There is an ambiguity in this view which leads to a 
fatal confusion of thought. It may mean, in the first 
place, that religious faith can be entirely resolved into 
action, or is simply the result of action. Taken in this 
sense, it seems to me fundamentally false. To say that 
a thing is right because it i& done, means at bottom that 
the distinction between good and evil is merely a question 
of what is or is not customary. The fallacy is similar to 
that into which the pragmatist falls, when he says that 
" truth ” is that which is found to “ work,” instead of 
saying that it "works” because of its "truth.” The 
reason why an attempt has been made to explain 
faith as the result instead of the source of right action 
is, that man, in action as in knowledge, begins with* 
an indefinite faith, which he only learns to comprehend 
at all adequately after he has acted. On the other 
hand, man would never will the good, were it not that 
he is always governed by a desire for the good ; which 
r^iaih involves a belief that the good can only b» found 
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in a caiain general course of conduct Gn^uaUy, as 
he translates his intuitions into practice, man learm to 
determine more and more what the ideal crmrse of a>n> 
duct is ; but were his action from the hist not gidded by 
ideas, though not necessarily by ideas that are made an 
object of reflection, he would learn nothing by the teadnng 
of experience. We cannot sc^perate faith from action, as 
if the one could be regarded as the cause of the other. 
AE such modes of thought are inadequate to express the 
nature of the religious life. There is no religious faith, 
that does not involve the combin«l and inseparaMe activity 
of thought, emotion and wiU. Take away all t hough t, 
and nothing remains but mechanical action that has no 
more meaning than the fall of a stone ; eliminafe f eeling , 
and there would be no response of the individual ; remove 
wig, and thought would never be translated into action. 
What this shows is that cairnot divide up the self- 
conscious life of man into three separate and indqwn- 
dent powers, and therefore that we can have no action that 
is dther good or evil which does not involve the udufle man. 
^nce the whole man is express in what he wills, tbn only 
true sense in which it can be held that faith k dependant 
tqwn action, is the sense that will is realised faitlb To 
say that faith is the result or eflteci tit action is thevefons 
to say that it is the result of itsdf . As a fcnm of inteHigont 
and emotional activity, involving the whole rational sub- 
ject, faith cannot be due to an3rthing but iteelf. 

Faith, then, to sum up, alwa3rs involves (i) an 
«(a) hdief in the object of that idea, (3) willing ETcoo- 
formity with the belief ; and its distinctly from theology 
lies in its active or practical character, and in the fact that, 
so far as it is contrasted with theology, it contains iin- 
pKdtly, or in an unreflective form, that winch in thedbgy 
ought «to be expressed in a completely roimded system. 
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It is therefore only in a true theology that faith can find 
its theoretical justification; while, on the other hand, 
theology can only compass this justification, in so far as 
it does not contradict the total content of faith. 

From what has been said it manifestly foHows that faith 
is not ex dusive n f Ifrinwlfidg^ ; in truth, the aim of theology 
is to determme how far faith can be justified ; in other 
words, to effect the transition from unreflective to reflec- 
tive knowledge. It is no doubt true that this transition 
cannot be made without some alteration in the form in 
which truth is presented ; but there can be no alteration 
which destro3^ the substantial content of what is held 
in faith. It may be said, however, and indeed it has been 
said, that the gradual increase of knowledge must lead 
to a correspondent diminution of faith ; so that ultimately 
faith win be entirely replaced by knowledge. 

To this view there seems to be the insuperable objec- 
tion, that knowledge is here conceived, not as the develop- 
ment of the truth implicit in faith, but as a process in whidi 
faith is gradually abolished. But sorely this is a perverse 
viefW (ji thdr ration. Faitk no doubt exists at first in 
a form that is reflectively very vague and indefinite. A 
man, for example, may firmly believe that the highest 
life consists somehow in union with the divine, while the 
attmpt to specify what is meant by the divine, and by 
union with it, may be a task entirely beyond his powers. 
When, thaefore, the theolcgian, by a dialectical process, 
goes on to specify ideas which to the ordinary consciousness 
are vague indefinite, he is not at every st^ receding 
fto*n faith, but, on the contrary, interpreting it to itsdf ; 
and if it is possible to cany this process to its completion 
in knbwled^, faith, so far from bdng attenuated more 
and mote until it vanishes away, will have been confirmed 
and straigthened. The notion that knovdedge disfikces 
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tbenlore that religioo must in the encL be based upon a 
Mih which excludes knowled^. The older Positivism or 
Agnosticism, it may be said, erred in dogmatically asaum- 
ing that the results of science are absolute, whereas they 
are but limited truths, which leave a whole region of 
possible reality unexplored. This vague and indefinite 
reality, it is true, cannot be brought within the i^dunte of 
knowledge; but, certain as we are that it existe, cHir 
attitode should not be that of positive assertion but omly 
of suggestion, not but passion, not prose but poetry. 
Divination is here more important than fact, imagittatioo 
than reason. In all that concerns his higher life man 
must, in default of knowledge, fall back upon mythology 
and poetry, which do not pretend to a knowledge that is 
beyond the reach of man, and yet figure forth something 
that in some way corresponds to reality and satisfies bis 
needs and aspirations. The content (A t^ new mythology, 
which shall disfdace the old and seU-ccHitradictory creed, 
can only be vaguely suggested, but it will probaldy indude 
such b^efs as these ; (i) that the world is somdiow in 
harmony with man’s ideals"; (a) that evil is not a meire 
appearance bat a fact, so that in Sitting lor good we ate 
real ilmt is cfivine, tsaisting toiM> 
tlnng real Giat b diabolical ; {3} that, instead ol ^Naeifiag 
npon tbe false idea of odgmal sin, we sbrniA imM Dpom. 
man’s power to overcome nature and adapt it to bis own 
ends ; and (4) that we should cherish the stimulating idea 
of personal immortality, and therefore welcome such in* 
vestigations as those conducted by the Society for Fbycbkial 
Research. Thus, it is contard^, faith may supplement 
knowledge, and, so long as it is k^t from hardUng into 
the rigidity of dogma, it should prove a powerM taoentive 
to farther knowledge, as well as to progress in ethical 
weIPbemg. 
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Now, so long as a knowledge of reality as it is in itself 
is denied, the attempt to save our higher interests by 
falling back upon mythology I regard as utterly futile 
and self-contradictory. We are asked, in the absence of 
knowledge, to trust to our divinations or aspirations, as 
something higher than the facts and laws of science. But 
these divinations, it would seem, are so fluctuating and 
uncertain in their character, that they can only prompt us 
to believe, in the absence of any convincing ground for 
our bdief, that somehow or other, we know not how, the 
world is not hostile to the fulfilment of our higher needs. 
All attempts to explain the unreconciled dualism of good 
and evil we are to abandon as hopeless, while for the 
belief in personal immortality there is no other ground 
than the precarious evidence furnished by the Society for 
Psychical Research. One can understand the contention 
that our higher needs, as involved in the self-conscious life 
of man, demand a belief in the triumph of goodness, in 
the value of tiie struggle with evil, and in personal im- 
mortaMty ; but this attempt to base them upon an arbitrary 
mythology, which has no other support than a vague and 
vacillating aspiration, which cannot even state definitely 
what it means, is little more than a cry of despair. In 
the absence of any rational basis for the beliefs in question, 
what are they but unverifiable fictions ? How utterly 
uncertain is the appeal to divination, passion and imagina- 
tion, we may learn from the ambiguity of the oracle ; it 
cannot even tell ns whether it is for or against the belief 
in personal immortality; apparently the oracle gives 
forth so uncertain a sound, that it may be cited in support 
of either. No other result indeed could be anticipated from 
a theory which makes tmcriticized feeling the basis of 
faith. Where there is no ground for holding one thing 
rather than another ; where we have no support heytnd 
n B 
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vague intimations, whidb may intb equal plaa^lnliiy be 
claimed by either side ; we may construct our mytbdbgy 
after any pattern we please, but what we cannot do is to 
have permanent faith in it. An appeal ia made, in support 
of this defence of a baseless mythology, or at least a 
mythology that cannot tell what its basis is, to the poets, 
and we are told that it is to them, and not to the theo- 
logians or philosophers, that we must look tor oomfort 
and tor truth, ^d no doubt there is a sense in which 
poetry may be more philosophical, not merely than history, 
as Adbtotle said, but even than theol(^ or philosophy. 
The poetic intuitions of Wordsworth and Browning, of 
Goethe and Schiller, contain larger and deeper truth than 
is to be found in the systems of contemporary theologians 
or philosophers ; but the reason is, not that knagtoatkoi 
comes closer to reality than reflection, but that it naturally 
outruns its slower-paced sister. Poetry newr contains 
deeper truth than philosophy, eJK^pt when it embodies 
intuitions that arc afterwards expressikl, or may afterwards 
be expressed, in systematic form. In poetry we have the 
concrete presentation of ideas in definite pictorial fbnn, 
but it is only as it exhibits the whole tbrcK^^ tire parts, 
the ideal in the msible, that it can ever be ngantod as 
teaebing a bi^er stage than a phBosopfay which has loat 
itself in the parts. If poetty tasttij gave exixessioa to the 
vague yearnings of the human spirit, it would be absurd 
to app^ to it in support of r^igion. No doubt lyrical 
poetty may Intimately express the fedingp of indi- 
vidual, and such an expression may be shown to have a 
universal value by the critic who is seeking to detemdne 
the character of a certain t 3 q>e of mind or ol a certain age ; 
but no one who knows what he is about would cite the 
lyrical outpourings, say of a desptdring and ovsrbuideaed 
sold, as a literal expression of truth. 
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P oetry , then, does undoubtedly contain true ideas, and, 
it fBay"be, even ideas which are truer than any that have 
hitherto been divined ; but it does so only because it has 
penetrated more deeply to the heart of reality ; and in 
that case it is the task and the duty of theology and 
philosophy to make room in their S3?stems for the new 
truth. The only test of the value of a poem is the possi- 
bility of expressing its imderl3dng ideas in a connected and 
rational S3rstem ; and if that cannot be done, the failure 
is due either to want of inspiration in the poet or to the 
imperfect comprehension of the reflective thinker. I con- 
tend, therefore, that a mythology which is not based upon 
reason has no value whatever, and indeed may prove to 
be but another obstacle in the way of truth. It cannot be 
admitted that whatever is called faith is necessarily higher 
than knowledge. A faith that cannot be shown to be 
rational is simply a play of fancy, not a product of genuine 
poetic imagination, which never contradicts reason. It 
must not be supposed, however, that philosophy, because 
it is capable of expressing in systematic shape the ideas that 
inform the imagination of the*poet, can be employed as a 
substitute for poetry, or can dispense with its aid. It is not 
a substitute ; for, after the construction of the most perfect 
system of philosophy, poetry is essential to give to the ^tem 
its concrete realization. Nor can it dispense with the aid of 
poetry, because it is only through the fresh intuitions of 
poetic genius that new truths, or rather new developments 
of truth, are brought to light. The poet, worldr® directly 
upon his own typical e:q)erience, and looking at the world 
with the fresh unjaded eyes of a new unconventional soul, 
discerns in the concrete and immediate the operation of 
the single principle that binds all things together; and 
the abstract thinker, looking at nature and human life 
tlnough the inspired 65^8 of the poet, is enaWed to nfake 
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a new synthesis, a synthesis that otherwise I have 
been beyond his reach. The poet and the phitoaojihar 
imve a different task to perform, and yet each must har> 
monizc in his mults with the other— assuming, that is, 
that each performs his own work adequately and in his own 
way. This, indeed, is essential, for if the poet lapses into 
the abstracting, reflective, and in the first imtance divisive, 
mood of the pfaiksopher, his poetry will be ” iricklied o*er 
with the pale cast of thought " ; while the {^bdkeoplier 
wlm falls back upon the intuitive and ima^native meflbod 
of the poet, will Ml to attain to that clear distinctimi and 
that coherent connection and completeness which it is 
his business to secure. 

We caimot admit, then, that the only organ of rdiigima 
is imagination, while the only true products of imaginatkm 
are mythologies, not systems of thought. Nevertheiess, 
there is a sense in whi^ it may be said that Mth must 
always outrun knowledge. The edifice of truth is not 
built in a day, nor is it ever absoluMy complete. Sadi 
stage in its development grows out of a former stage and 
prepares for that which follows. However far the p ro g rsBB 
of kiKndedge tmy have gone, a new and uiu»{ihxed 
most always Be vaguely beyond, and this new asgloa can 
ody be iedfoafod by Mth. It would therafoie aeem flhat 
after all we must oppose Mth to knowiei^. It mmt be 
observed, however, in the first jribce, that the Mth wfaieii 
is thus contrasted with knowledge is itself Imsed npoci 
knowledge, and therefore differs in kind horn the Mfih 
which is identified with baseless mythdc^cal fictfoas; 
and, in the second place, that, just because it emeigis 
from knowledge, it is really air^y implied in knowfodgn. 
There is no advance by discontinuous l<»tps: each nnw 
stage of knowledge is already implicit in its predeoee«Mr; 
and therefore Mth points beyond knowled^ only by 
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bringing to light what is already implidt in knowledge. 

To take an illustration from otu: spedal subject, the idea 
of God as the unity which gives meaning to life is implied 
even in the simplest form of religion. No doubt this unity 
is at first wrongly identified with a particular sensible 
object; but were there not in this primitive form of 
religion the implicit idea of an absolute unity, there would 
be no continuity in the development of the religious con- 
sdousness. We must therefore recognize that, while 
faith may go beyond, and does go beyond, what is explidtly 
formulated, it does not go beyond what is implied m that 
formulation. Or, to put the matter in another way, the 
whole progress of knowledge consists in the continuous 
process by which a single reality is grasped in its deter- 
minate forms. Thus, while knowledge in its progress 
brings ever new differences into prominence, it at tte same 
time remains, and must remain, within the unity of one 
intdligible world. The unity and the differences devdop 
pari passir. As new distinctions are made, the imily 
becomes ever more concrete, but it never ceases to be a 
unity. Now, faith just counts in a reassertion of the 
unity that is always presupposed as the condition of know- 
ledge. At each stage in the progress of knowledge, the 
mind reacts, and must react, because at no stage has the 
universe been completely specified. But the fundamental 
presupposition which underlies every stage of that progress 
is the unity or absolute coherence of reality ; and it is 
this idea, which, at each advance, faith reasserts. We 
may, no doubt, refuse to this presupposition the name of ' 
knowledge; but it is only not knowledge, because it is 
the condition of aH knowledge. Thus, in the end, it be- 
come apparent that faith never transcends knowledge, but, 
as the assertion of the principle which underlies and makes 
knowledge posrible, it is the highest form of knowledge. 
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There is ojoJy one other point to which reference sbottid 
be made before we leave this mythological theory of faith. 
Its advocates summarily reject what they call the Christian 
doctrines of creation, the incarnation, the inherent sinful- 
ness of man, and the r^urrection, as formulated in the 
creeds of the Church. Now, the creeds of the Church are 
simply unintelligible apart from their {dace in the historical 
evolution of ideas. By an application of the same external 
method, it might plausibly be shown that there is nothing 
in ccanmon between the various forms of religion. This 
whole mode of thought seems to me belated and penoidous. 
It can hardly be necessary at the present day to cnt«r into 
an elaborate argument to prove that the history of man is 
inexplicable apart from the idea of evolution; and the 
application of that idea will convince any one that such 
unsympathetic criticisms as those referred to are inept and 
anachronistic. Historical investigation has amply proved 
that, by slow and tentative steps, the primitive religions 
of Greece and Israel developed into monotheism, and that 
Christianity effected a s3mthesis of Greek and Jewish ideas 
by the aid of a principle iniplicit in both, but wider and 
deei>er than either ; and especially that the deveiqpmaat of 
theology has emtsisted in the reintexpieiatioia of Chrif^iaa 
ideas in the light of ehlaiged rdigkms eaqpetience. We 
oanoot, therefore, without ignoring this long and tmlscone 
process, go back to the theological ideas of the first, the 
fourth or the seventeenth ceatury. The fundamental ptm- 
ciple of Christianity— the essential unity of the divine and 
hu^nan natures— most needs receive new ap^catioas and 
co^e to a dearer and dearer nnderstanding <A itself as time 
goes on, and it is therefore preposterous to identify Chim- 
tianity with the inadequate formulation of its in 

any given age. At the same time, it is equally onesided to 
fin^in the beliefs of any age nothing but a pmrvmioo d 
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the truth. J7e cannot thus “cut thinp in two with a 
hatchet.” The only profitable study of theological con- 
ceptions is that which endeavours to discover what element 
of truth they contain, and what is the degree of error which 
prevents them from expressing the truth in its purity 
and comprehensiveness. To remain rigidly bound by a 
particular formulation of the Christian principle makes 
progress impossible ; to deny all truth to it, makes progress 
uninteU^ible. The development of theology, like all other 
manifestations of the human spirit, is never the mere 
annihilation of the old and the substitution of the new. So 
to read the history of thought is to reduce it to a mere 
alternation of contradictory ideas, and a mere alternation is 
the denial of all law. The history of man becomes an un- 
intdligible enigma, if any period, whether it be the first or 
the twentieth century, is isolated and treated as self- 
suJGficing, The first Christian century grew out of the pre- 
ceding non-Christian centuries, as the twentieth has 
developed out of all the centuries that have followed the 
advrait of the new form of religion. No absolute line of 
demarcation can be drawn aB 5 nvhere ; and, unless we are 
determined to treat Christianity as a dead and liMess 
mechanism, we must be prepared to incorporate in our 
theology the result of its centuries of struggle and conflict 
with partly alien and partly kindred forces. To eliminate 
all that has been contributed, not only by writers like St. 
Paul and St. John, but by the theologians and philosophers 
of nineteen centuries, will leave us with a content so vague 
and gareral as to be incapable of satisfying the religious 
needs of our age. At the same time, the history of these 
ideas cannot be treated as simply the record of different and 
conflicting views about the same or kindred topics; it 
must be conceived as the ever fuller development of a germ 
that in its complete differentiation comprehends the whole 
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of life. Development necessarily seems at eacb cns^ df 
bdtef to be a reversion to earlier and simpler modes of 
tboi^ht : but that is only because it is necessary, in taking 
a new step, to realize, in something like its original siin* 
plicity and comprehensiveness, the principle that urukrlies 
the whole movement. This is the aspect vrinch has been 
called faith, and it has therefore sometimes bsfen falsely 
assumed that faith goes back to an earlier stage of thouf^t, 
ignoring the whole process that has intervened. In mMty 
it is not so, for the return is no mete return, hut the pee- 
paratum for a further advance. The history of man, as 
M. Bergson insists, is creative, in the sense that the 
{uesent gathers up the meaning of the past and prepares 
for an advance beyond it ; 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

A heedless world hath never lost 

The long ascetic discipline of the medieval Church, when 
properly understood, was a practical refutation in advance oi 
the ethics of self-assertion, as preached in somewhat rhap- 
sodical fashion by Nieteche^; while its duahstic thecdogy 
contributed an element of truth which is a necessary com- 
plement of pantheism. It is therefore a mark of crudity 
and snperfidaHty of thought, when we find stxdk a view 
as that we have been conddering advanced as a sidetitnte 
for a Qhristianity that is rejected only because it is viewed 
as a stationary creed, not as a living piindple which is 
continnally creating new forms for itself. 



LECTURE SECOND. 

THE FALLACY OF RADICAL EMPIRICISM. 

The conclusion at which we had arrived at the end of 
last lecture was that the absolute opposition of faith and 
knowle^e is one that cannot from any point of view be 
legitimatdy maintained ; that, on the contrary, that which 
in faith is present in an unreflective form must be clearly 
grasped by thought and shown to be in its permanent 
elements capable of consistent and S3rstematic statement in a 
theology or philosophy of religion. We cannot be satisfied 
trith an appeal to immediate conviction, or avoid the toil 
and difficulty of investigation, by falling back upon " the 
ffiith cmce d^vered to the saints ” ; nor is it possible to rest 
Satisfied with the creation of nQdholc^cal fictions, howev^ 
comfintiti^ they may be ; but we must be prepared to show 
that the truths of religion admit of rational defence and 
systematic statement. The possibility of constructing a 
philosophy of rdigion presupposes these two principles : 
firstly, that the universe is rational ; and, secondly, that 
it is capable of being comprehended in its essential nature 
by us; and unless we are convinced of their truth, we 
cannot advance a ringle step. It will therefore prepare the 
way for a more positive treatment, if we ask what conception 
of the universe must be hdd on the assumption that it is 
in itsdf completely rational and can be known by us to 
be com^detdiy rational. 

To take the last point first, it is manifest that, ||||niiting 
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the universe to be completely rational, it can only be known 
by IB to be so, provid^ that our intelligence is not infected 
with an absolute Himt, which for ever prevents it front tran~ 
scending appearance and grasping le^ty as it actually is. 
For, as has often been pointed out, an absolute limit in 
intdligence is incompatible with the consciousness by 
intdligence that it is absolutely limited. If I know that 
there axe absolute lintits to my mteUigonoe, it must be 
because, per impossibUe, I have for once somehow escaped 
frcan those limits. For, the assertum that my inteil%ence 
is absotutdy limited must be absolute ; i.e., it must be an 
assertion which no increase in my power of comjxehenaba 
would in any way affect ; an assertion, tib^refoie, which 
would be endorsed by an intelligence that knows all thin|^ 
as they are ; in short, an omniscient intelligence. But, if 
the judgment that my intelligence is absolutely limited is 
true without any reservation, it must be only in refereiKae 
to all other judgments that the limitation applies, not to 
this judgment itself. If there is any doubt of the truth ctf 
this judgment, it becomes doubtful whether other judgments 
may not be absolutely true*; and if this judgment is false, 
its contradictory must be true, and therefore it must be 
false that all other judgments are not absolutely true. It 
thus seems obvious that, granting the truth of the hypo* 
thesis that the universe is rational, we cannot without ooor 
txadiction defend the theds, that there is an absolute limit 
in the human intelligenoe, which prevents it from knowing 
that the universe is rationaL 
It may, however, be admitted that the asserticHi of an 
absolute limit in the human intelligence lefutes iisdf, and 
yet it may be contended that tie coniiMom of cm 
kooededge we can never prove that the univeise is rationaL 
Our judgments, it may be said, are never more than a 
Somaulation of that partial and inactequate omiprisbeintion 
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of reality' wiuvu alone is ours. It is not necessary, it may be 
contended, to maintain that onr judgments are absolutely 
false ; all that need be held is that they are our human way 
of representing a reality which never actually comes within 
the circle of our intelligence. All our judgments in r^ard 
to ultimate reality, it may be urged, are of this character : 
they are not false, and yet they are not absolutely true. 
For example, it is ordinarily held that the Unity, which we 
are compelled to postulate as the principle of all things, is 
a " person ” or a “ self-conscious intelhgence.” And it 
must be admitted that “ personality ” is the highest cate- 
gory within our reach, and therefore may be legitimately 
enough predicated of the Absolute or God, provided we do 
not suppose it to be an adequate characterization of the 
ultimate Unity. That it is not adequate may at once be 
seen if we reflect that, in the strict sense of the term, 
" personality ” has no meaning except when predicated of 
finite beings. We speak of a “person” when we are 
referring to a particular individual, who is and knows him- 
sdf to be distinct from all other individuals ; and, therefore, 
we cannot speak of God as a*" person ” without den5dDg 
that he is the principle which all existence implies. But, 
though it cannot be an attribute of God, “ personality ” may 
fairly be said to represent or symbolize the real nature of 
God, and indeed to represent it in the highest way possible 
for our limited intelligHices. We may therefore make use of 
the term “personality” when we are speaking of God, so long 
as we recogiuze that we are employing a metaphor, which 
tally suggests or indicates that which it is not in our power 
to define. Certainly it is a more adequate way of describing 
the nature of God to say that he is a “ person,” than to 
speak of him as an abstract “ Power ” or a " Substance ” ; 
and, if anyone is tempted to think of God in either of these 
inadequate ways, he may usefully correct that tend^cy by 
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coacdviag of him as a “person,” providedi airways be 
recognizes that God is something infinitdy higher than 
personality, though what this something is no human mitid 
can p<^bly tell. 

This mo^fied doctrine is not so obviously s(df*«»rtra> 
dictory as the unquaMed assertion, that the ba’Qian 
inteili^ce is absolutely fimited. It recognizes “ degrees 
of truth,” tdhising to say outright that by its very nature 
the human intelligence is ^ut out from aU knowledge of 
reality as it absolutely is. But it can hardly be said to be 
a seJi-oonsisbmt doctrine. It goes on the principle that it 
is possible for the human intelligence to discern the bznits 
within which it is confined, without bring able in any way 
or in any sense to see beyond them. We can, it is assumed, 
tdl that our judgments in regard to the nature of ultimate 
reality axe not absolute, without bring able to say positively 
what the content of an absolute Judgment would be. Thm 
we are entitled to say, it may be urged, that the Absolute 
is not a person, much less a blind force or substance, because 
we can see that personality is applicable only to erne 
individual subject as cont^ted with another, while we 
are certain that God is not such an individual subject. 
But, sorrily, this doctrine must rither be poshed fnrHter 
or mUtxfy abandoned. If we know that God is rmt 
personal because he is not finite, it rmest be beomise we 
know him to be infinite, and that not in the porriy negative 
s^ise that he does not belong to the class of finite beiugs 
— for in that case he might be nothing at all— but in 
the positive sme that he contains all realty within 
himself or is al-compreheosive. If we say flmt he is 
“super-personal," we must have a positive ground for 
making the assertion. That bring so, it must be posribk 
to characterize God by a higher category than that of 
peiaonality. If it is replied that we possess no 
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category, then we must answer that in that case we have 
no ground for asserting that there is any higher category. 
But the contention can hardly be made good. For, to say 
that we have no higher category than personality is the 
same as sa3dng that we have no conception of an3rthing 
higher than abstract individuality— unless indeed we aban- 
don the ordinary definition of personality, and employ it 
in a deeper sense, and then it may not follow that it is 
inadequate as a definition of God. The truth is, that in 
the very conception of God as infinite or all-comprehensive, 
we have, at least implicitly, a higher category than that of 
abstract individuality, since God is then conceived to be 
the prius of all abstract individuality. And when we go on 
to consider what is meant by personality, at least as under- 
stood by those who deny its applicability to God, we find 
that it is by no means " the highest category within our 
reach.” For, as we have said, personality is assumed to 
imply abstract individuality, and abstract individuality is 
demonstrably inadequate even as a characterization of man, 
not to speak of God. If it is said that every man is an 
abstract individual, i.e. an individual whose nature it is to 
be independent of all other things, it may easily be shown 
that*buch an abstract individual is a mere fiction. If any 
such individual actually esdsted, he would be independent, 
in the sense that he would be what he is even if all other 
beings were annihilated, or had never existed. But such 
a self-centred individual has no more existence than a 
centre without a circumference. Hence, personality must 
be interpreted in a higher way; or, what is the same 
Hmg, a h^^her cat^ory is required to define the nature of 
man. For, man is what he is, not in his isolation, but in Ms 
rdatktns to other beings, the purely individual man being 
a mere abstraction. This Mgher category may be called 
sdf-cdasdous reason, and nothing less will adequatdy dmr- 
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ecterize the nature of man. Hence we must at least define 
God as self-conscious reason ; and if this category also k 
found to be inadequate, we must replace it by others, until 
we have found one that is adequate. Whether or not the 
category of self-conscious reason is adequate can only be 
determined as the final result of our whole enquiry ; all that 
is at present maintained is, that there is nothing in the 
nature of our intelligence which malces it hopdess to attempt 
a characterization of the nature of God, since the rejection 
of any given determination is legitimate only if we have 
already reached a higher determination. 

That this is the only defensible conclusion may be shown 
in another way. When the predicates by which we seek 
to characterize the nature of God are said to be true in an 
analogical but not in a literal sense, it is implied that, 
somehow or other, we are capable of comparing them with 
the predicates which actually and precisely characterize his 
nature. It is therefore assumed that the human intelli- 
gence has in some sense before it both the inadequate and 
the adequate categories. For, in every case of comparison, 
both terms must be present.' If, for example, a photc^raph 
is declared to be a good likeness, obviously the peture and 
original must both be known. No one can say itul: the 
photograph is either good or bad unless he knows what 
the person rep^sented looks Him. Similarly, if it is said 
that pmonaHty is a good r^resentation of the actual 
character of God, he who says so must have some knowlei^e 
of what that character is. If he knows nothing of the 
nature of God, how can he tell whether peisonsdity k a 
more or less adequate determination than force or sub- 
stance, or indeed whether any of these predicates has the 
remotest likeness to the attributes of God? If God k 
truly beyond our knowledge, for us he is perfectly destitute 
of ril positive attributes. Even granting therefore tkit in 
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himsdf God has a determinate nature, this does not hdp 
us to show that we can prove him to have such a nature. 
It thus seems illegitimate for anyone vdio denies that we 
have a poative knowledge of the nature of God to daim 
that he has even an analogical apprehension of that 
nature. He must therefore be content to say that there 
is a God, without affirming that the predicates by which 
the nature of God is made intdligible to himsdf have 
the remotest resemblance to the actual nature of God. 
And whoi we have reached this stage, it is only another 
step to the denial of God altogether, since that of which 
nothing more can be said than that it is, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of which nothing whatever can be 
said. The assumption of an absolutely incomprehensible 
God is at the most merely an index of the ineradicable 
tendency of our nature to refer all modes of being to 
a single all-comprehensive unity ; but the assertion 
that this unity is indefinable is inconsistent with the 
assertion that it exists. We must, therefore, conclude that, 
neither in its unqualified, nor in its qualified form, can the 
absolute limitation of the human intelligence be defended. 
Now if the human intdligence is not infected with an 
absolute limit, it cannot be shown that the tmiverse is in 
any sense irrational. The two propositions, indeed, imply 
each other. Intdligence is not an abstract power which 
works in a vacuum, but essentially consists in the com- 
prehension of reality. If we suppose the rmiverse to be 
infected with irrationality, the intelligence, if it proceeds 
upon the assumption that the universe is oimpletdy 
rational, is bound to find itself checked and frustrated in 
its etEEort to comprehend that which, as irrational, must 
be absolutdy incomprehensible. We cannot set up an 
absdute limit in the universe without virtually dividing 
it into two opposite and irreconcilable sections : one in 
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which every element is supposed to be comlnned in tibe 
transparent unity of the whole, and the other uddch is 
the absolute negation of that unity. So long as, beyond 
the region which is radiant in the %ht of reason, there 
falls a perfectly dark and opaque r^on, of which nothing 
can be said but that it is absolutdiy inscroiable ; so kmg 
the human intelligence most be subjected to the absoiuhs 
limit whidi is implied in the ab^lntely uninti^Hlgible. 
Such an external Ihnit to the intelligence necessarily 
implies a limit in the intelligence iteelf ; for the intelli* 
gence can only exist, and possess the nature of intelligence, 
provided that it is consistent with the total nature df 
things. A perfectly rational intelligence cannot mdst in 
a partially rationd universe ; and therefore tire cena- 
plete rationality of the universe is the indispensable con- 
dition of an intelligence free from any absolute limit. 
The rational and the real must coincide : if we cannot show 
that the real is rational, it is certain that we cannot prove 
the rational to be real ; and the truth of both propositions 
is the indispensable condition of a philosophy of rdigiem. 

1 have attempted to summarize the arguments for a 
rational universe and for the possibility of its comprel^nsion, 
par% because these two prindfrites seetq to ine indh^peosabie 
as the bads of a theolc^, and alae beeaxwe thacn is a daas 
of thinkers who claim, in the most emphatic way, that dt 
such attempts are foredoomed to failure from the vny 
nature of the case. We are precluded, it is held, imm 
making any absolute statements in regard to the uldmate 
nature of things by the very nature of our experience. The 
Critical Philosophy, as we know, because of its distinetkm 
between phenomena and noumena was led to deny that 
we can have any knowledge of reality as it is in itself, though 
it also contended that we can reach an assured faith in God, 
freedom and inunortality through the moral amsdousness. 
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And radical empiricism, as advocated by the late Professor 
James and endorsed by his followers, goes much further, 
refusing to admit that we can even refer all things to a 
single principle. If this last contention can be successfully 
defended, there can be no philosophy of religion as I under- 
stand it ; and therefore it seems necessary to ask whether 
its main contention may not rest upon a false and indefen- 
sible foundation. 

Radical empiricism, we are informed, denies that the 
universe can be shown to be a rational whole, maintaining 
that the character of our experience does not justify such 
an inference. Holding this view, it naturally refuses, we 
are told, to admit that any of the conceptions by which we 
seek to introduce order into our experience can be regarded 
as more than '' working conceptions/' liable to be super- 
seded at any moment. It is therefore opposed in principle to 
rationalism, understanding by this term the doctrine that 
the universe is an intelligible whole. There is nothing in our 
experience, it is maintained, which entitles us with certainty 
to go beyond particular facts. On the other hand, we 
cannot in consistency exclude any element that is actually 
experienced, and therefore, since conjunctive relations " 
are experienced, they must be accounted as real as anything 
else. The recognition of conjunctive relations, Professor 
James assures us, is the great superiority of the new 
empiricism over the old. “ Ordinary empiricism, in spite 
of the fact that conjunctive and disjunctive relations 
jaresent themselves as being fuUy co-ordinate parts of 
experience, has always shown a tendency to do away with 
the connections of things, and to insist most on the dis- 
junctions.” ^ Radical empiricism, however, does not, like 
rationalism, treat these rdations as being true in some 
supamal way,” as if the unity of things and their variety 

'^Journal of PhUosi^hy^ I. 554. 
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bdonged to different orders of truth and vitality alto* 
gether. 

Now, nothing seems at hist sight more reasonable than 
the contention that we must not go beyond what the 
facts of experience warrant. In the infinity of particulars 
ever crowding upon us, we are in many cases forced to 
be content with mere "brute fact," without bein^ abte 
to show why it should exist. Who will prove to us the 
ratios^ty of a thunderstorm or an earthquake ? And if 
we cannot show the rationality of all the facts that we 
experience, how shall we prove the rationality of the whole ? 
Does the rationality of the whole denuind that there should 
be pain and sorrow, crime and guilt ? Must we have a 
Catiline and a Borgia ? Is it not more reasonable to say 
that, while these are undeniable facts, we cannot explain 
them ? Must we hold that whatever occurs is consistent 
with the rationality of the universe ? Is it true, in Heel’s 
famous phrase, that " whatever is rational is real, and 
whatever is real is rational " ? Why should we run counter 
to the plain facts of experience ? Why should there not 
be " chance,” " accident,” “ matter," or by whatever t«m 
we choose to express the seeming unintehigibOfity of things ? 

I do not think that reasoning of this kind can be met 
try urging the probability that, as many things have been 
explained which once seemed inexplicable, tlmre is good 
ground for believing that all things could be explained, if 
only our experience were more ample. This hardly meets 
the di&nilty. The progress of science has no doubt in 
many cases revealed the particular conditions undbr which 
certain events occur, conditions of which we were at first 
%norant, and to that extent has done away with our first 
impression that they simply happened, or were due to 
chance or acddent. But, wMe this is true, I do not think 
that we can base an inviolable law upon any accumulation 
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of particular instances ; and therefore in the end we seem 
forced to admits that the conception of inviolable law is 
an assumption that we cannot possibly establish. More- 
over, the argument from probability or analogy is neces- 
sarily weak, because an objector may always retort that, 
as we have never been able to get beyond a limited number 
of instances, it is just as legitimate to argue that there are 
things which by their very nature are inexplicable, or at 
least can never be shown by us not to be inexphcable, as 
to maintain that they are capable of explanation. I think 
we must therefore attack the problem in another way. 

The first thing to notice is that the plausibility of the 
argument against the complete intelligibility of the universe 
implies that it is partially intelligible. Now, I think it may 
be shown that even partial intelligibility either implies 
complete intelligibility or the absence of all intelligibility. 
The changes which objects undergo are capable of explana- 
tion just in so far as they occur, not in an irregular way, 
but in a fixed and inexorable order; and if this order 
is denied, there is no longer anything that admits of ex- 
planation, Suppose for a moment that nnr experiences 
were so discrepant that there was absolutely nothing in any 
two of them that we could call identical ; suppose, for 
instance, that the pavement should suddenly get up and 
hit one on the head ; and what would be the logical result ? 
The logical result would be that no judgment whatever 
could be framed, since judgment rests upon a recognition 
of something identical in our experience. But the hypo- 
thesis of an experience in which there is no identity whatever 
is absurd, for the simple reason that the minimum of 
experience involves at least the distinction of '' this " from 
that,” and such a distinction is impossible unless there is 
something identical in '' this ” and that — ^whether it is 
identity in extension, or in time, or in quality, or in some 
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other mode. An absolutely chaotic experience, in fact, is 
no experience at all ; to my mind indeed it is simply non- 
sense : some fixity or order there must be, even if one is 
only to buy a pair of boots or to match two pieces of silk. 
Now fixity or order, from the nature of the case, is not 
something which can be limited in its application: it 
must be true absolutely and without any exception. It 
cannot be established by any accumulation of particular 
instances ; for, unl^ we could perform the impossible feat 
of summing up an infinite series, we should never in this 
way attain to the universality of a law. Anjmne who 
seeks to base the regularity and order of our experiences 
upon a supposed summation of particulars, can give no 
reason why at any moment all order should not disappear, 
leaving us weltering in an absolute chaos. The supp(»i- 
tion, therefore, of an experienced world absolutely destitute 
of order, or absolutely unintelligible, is one that cannot 
be entertained without self-contradiction ; it is an hypo- 
thesis which, by making all experience impossible, makes 
itself impossible. We must either postulate the complete 
intelligibiKty of the universe, or deny that we can have 
any experience whatever. That of course is very difierent 
from saying that we can explain every fact of our KEperi- 
ence. What is asserted is, not that we can show in detail 
that the universe is completely intdligible, but that on 
no other supposition than its complete intelligibility can 
we make any assertion whatever, not even the assertion 
that it is not completely intelligible. This distinction seems 
to meet the difficulty, that we are asserting absolutely that 
which we only prove relatively. Such a judgment as 
" water rusts iron ” we affirm, not on the ground that we 
have observed all the cases in which water rusts irtm, but 
on the ground that, without presupposing the univeisal 
prfndple, we cannot have the particular experience. How, 
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on any other supposition, can we make even so simple a 
judgment as that is green ? Admit even that the judg- 
ment means no more than that “ I am conscious of something 
green " — ^without determining whether it is a mere illusion 
of my own, or something capable of presenting itself to 
anyone with normal eyesight — even then the judgment 
itself is at least an actual judgment, which every mind under 
precisely the same circumstances would make. But, in the 
assumption that every mind must recognize the certainty 
of the fact as a fact of consciousness, we have tacitly 
assumed it to be an unchangeable law, that under precisely 
the same conditions the same judgment must be made. 
And this involves the tacit assumption that nothing can be 
real for any mind except that which is compatible with the 
fundamental law of all mind, that no judgment can be 
true which affirms and denies in the same breath. 

Radical empiricism rests upon the assumption that 
experience presents us with an assemblage of facts, the 
relations of which to one another we are capable of partially 
discovering, while yet the facts do not warrant the inference 
that we live in a completely intelligible world. This 
doctrine obviously presupposes the reality of the facts, 
while denying the inference that the world is one. Now, 
what is a fact ? It is something which presents itself 
within the experience of this or that individual, and so 
presents itself that he cannot but admit its reality. The 
assertion of the reality of what falls within the experience 
of the individual is in truth the ground upon which the 
denial of Monism is based. The character of the facts, it 
is argued, is such that they do not warrant the inference 
to the complete rationality of the world as a whole. If 
therefore the facts were not indubitable, the negative 
conclusion drawn from their character would be invalid. 
Now, the facts are not momentary states of this or that 
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subject, but an identity in the experience of the same 
subject, or of different subjects at different times. Deny 
this identity, and there is no fact, and indeed nothing that 
we can speak of as an “ experience." “ The sun shines ” 
does not mean : “ There is in my consciousness a sensation 
of light at this moment ” ; what it means is : “ I am con- 
scious at this moment of a fact that I call the sun ^boning," 
a consciousness which every other mind would have under 
precisely the same conditions, inward and outward. The 
simplest everyday fact of experience thus presupposes that 
very inteUigibihty which radical empiricism affects to deny. 
The fixed and unalterable nature of a fact— and if not fixed 
and unalterable, how can it be a fact ? — ^is meaningless, if 
the systematic connection of all facts is denied. Thus the 
unity and intelligibility of the world is first tacitly assumed 
by radical empiricism, under the guise of particular facts, 
and then plausibly denied just because it has been assumed. 
Not only do we admittedly alwaj^s assume that the world is 
intelligible, but our assumption is one that justifies itself. 

Rationalism, however, we are assured, " tends to em- 
phasize universals and to make wholes prior to parts in the 
order of logic as well as in that of being. Empiricism, on 
the contrary, la3?s the explanatory stress upon the part, the 
element, the individual, and treats the vdiole as a collection 
and the universal as an abstraction/’^ 

Without entering into an historical enquiry into the 
legitimacy of this characterization of rationalism, I shall 
only say that I do not think we are bound to accept either 
radical empiricism or what here is characterized as rational- 
ism. I for my part distinctly reject the doctrine that 
" wholes are prior to parts,” just as I emphatically deny 
that " parts " are “ prior to wholes,” or that " wholes ” 
are simply a " collection ” of parts. It is not true that 
'^Journal qf Phtlos(^phy^ 1 . 534 . 
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'"wholes'* are "'prior to parts,” and just as false that 
" parts ” are " prior to wholes.” Neither is prior to the 
other, either "" logically ” or really,” Take the simple 
case of such a judgment as "" the sun warms the stone.” 
This is a particular case of a causal connection, and as such 
it is meaningless if causal connection is denied. No one 
can truly say that the sun warms the stone,” who does 
not presuppose the universal and inviolable law, that every 
change occurs under certain fixed conditions. Deny the 
principle, and you deny the particular instance of the 
principle. Thus the particular does not precede the whole, 
but the whole is involved in it. Nor does the whole precede 
the particular ; for the principle has no existence except 
as manifested in this and other particulars. To speak of 
the whole as a collection ” is as absurd as to suppose that 
a heap of stones is an organism. The whole is always 
in the part, and were it otherwise the part would be 
meaningless. 

This principle of the essential correlativity of whole and 
part, universal and particular, is violated by all forms of 
empiricism, and not least by ftis new form of it. As we 
find it in the school of Locke, empiricism, starting from the 
assumed opposition of real things and states of the indi- 
vidual mind, seeks to explain how from these states a 
knowledge of real things may be obtained. Such knowledge, 
it is maintained, can only come to the individual through 
impressions of sense, while universals or conceptions derive 
their meaning from what is discovered by a comparison of 
impressions with one another. Now, the objection that 
may fairly be made to this doctrine is that it attempts to 
explain Imowledge by assuming that things as known are 
independent of the conscious subject, and only act upon 
him in an external way. Thus perception is supposed to 
be the purely passive apprehension of an object, which is 
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for the subject a sensation or idea produced in his mind 
without the exercise of any activity on his part, or at least 
of any activity that affects the impression he receives from 
the external t^g. Such a doctrine falls into the &tal mis- 
take of explaining knowledge by diminating from it every 
vestige of thought, and seeking to accoimt for it in a purdy 
external and mechanical way. In contrast to this doctrine 
we maintain that things are what they are for us as think- 
ing beings, and that to speak of knowledge as given in 
mere sensation is to commit onesdf to a theory vdiidi 
must empty the known world of all meaning. From 
sensation as defined not even the appearance of know- 
ledge could arise. It is only by identifying this supposed 
sensation with perception, and treating perception as if 
it did not differ from what is called sensation, that we 
seem to exclude all universality. Nor can any modi- 
fication of empiricism alter its essential natine, so long 
as the fundamental postulate is retained, that objects are 
known in a purely passive apprehension. To say that the 
individual subject does in point of fact find before him, 
not unrelated feelings, but feelings which are conjoined to 
one another, does not overcome the fundamental fallacy of 
empiricism, which consists in viewing the mind as if it wwe 
on the same levd as other things, and mi^t thi»<efore be 
treated, if not as a series of events, at least as a *' stream,” 
in which a new thought, internally complex it may be, 
perpetually displaces the old. For, thotgh it is no doubt 
true that an absolutely simple feeling can 3Hield no know- 
ledge, the mere complexity of feding will not explain the 
universality of judgment, without which knowled^ of 
reality is imposable. So long as the separate individuality 
of mind is assumed, and each mind k resolved into a 
temporal succession of states, the difiBculty remains, that 
there is nothing in a mind as so defined which accounts 
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for its comprenension of the actual nature of things. 
Conceiving of reality as a coUection of separate things, and 
appl3ung the same idea to mind, empiricism is forced to 
reduce the individual mind, either with the older empiri- 
cists to a " succession,” or, with radical empiricism, to a 
" stream ” of feehngs. Whether we take the one view or 
the other is of very little importance, so long as the mind 
is practically defined to be a collection of elements only 
related to one another by the superficial bond of time. 
A disconnected “series” of feelings and a “stream” of 
feelings have this in common, that the elements of either 
are merely particular, and as such can 3deld no umversal 
judgment. What is really characteristic of mind is that 
it cannot live in the particular, but always in some way 
grasps the imiversal in the particular. 

These considerations seem to show that this supposed 
" new way of ideas ” is not free''rfrom the fundamental 
incoherences which led to the bankruptcy of the older 
empiricism in the scepticism of Hume. Attempting to 
build up a theory of knowledge on the basis of an accumu- 
lation of particulars destitute of universal significance, it 
is able to give plausibility to its denial of the unity and 
rationality of the world only by tacitly assuming an 
order that by its principles it ought to deny. What it 
supposes to be mere particulars really involve universal 
principles ; and if it were not so, there qould be no law 
whatever in things. The “facts” which it assumes are 
not merely particular experiences, valid only for the 
subject experiencing them, at the moment of experiencing 
them, but fixed conditions under which experiaice takes 
place. Thus, in the simplest fact there is already involved 
that very unity or rational system whidi radical em- 
piricism denies. To admit the reality of anything what- 
ever, however apparently insignificant, is to assume 4he 
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reality of a rational and intelligible nniverse. This is 
the sense in which we may rightly claim that the reality 
of God is involved in the reality of the simplest object 
of experience. Such a doctrine naturally can only be 
made convincing by a comprehensive review of esperi- 
ence in all its forms ; but I hope to convince you, in the 
immortal worck with which Spinoza condudes his “ Ethics,” 
that, " if the way to the blessed life is hard and ste^, it yet 
is not impossible of attainment. Hard it must be, or it 
would not be followed by so few, all that is of great value 
bdng as difficult as it is rare.” 

Meantime, it will make our progress somewhat easier if 
we first ask what must be the general character of a universe 
which is at once rational and iutelligible. The first and 
most obvious charactenstic of a rational universe is that 
it must be an absolute unity. And this unity must be 
understood in the strictest possible sense. It must not, for 
example, be confused with an aggregate, or a mere assem- 
blage of particulars. An aggregate is not a unity, because it 
fanphes the separate and independent existence of particulars 
which have no necessary 'connection with one another. 
A number of points in space is not a unity, when these 
points are r^arded as distinct and separate from cme 
another : it is a perfectly arbitrary coUection, dependent 
upon the mind of the consdous subject, who chooses for 
his own purposes to regard the coEection as a whole. If 
the points were reaEy a whole, they would not be separate 
and independent, but would be so indissolubly bound up 
with one another that no power could separate them. And, 
constituting a whole, they could neither be increased nor 
di min ished, whereas it is the very idea of number that it 
can be increased or decreased at wiU, every element in it 
being capable of separation from every other. If therefore 
thft universe is a true unity, it cannot be of the nature of 
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an aggregate: its elements must be so adapted to one 
another as to be incapable of existing apart, so that to 
remove any single element would be to destroy the whole. 
Hence its unity cannot be dependent upon the caprice 
or arbitrary choice of a conscious subject, but must belong 
to the object itself. Every element in it must be inti- 
mately and indissolubly connected with every other. No 
assemblage of points in space or moments in time can 
constitute a true unity. Nor can the elements of an 
absolute unity be '' parts,'' in the sense that they have a 
nature of their own in no way dependent upon the unity. 
For, this would immediately degrade the umty into an 
aggregate or collection ; or, if not an aggregate, at least 
an independent being, standing outside of the parts, and 
only externally related to them. In that case the so- 
called unity would not unify; for nothing can really 
unify except that which includes within itself all the 
elements that it unifies. On the other hand, there is 
no unity which is not differentiated into distinguishable 
elements. For a unity which contains or implies no 
differences, is a mere abstraction. To be a real unity, the 
universe must therefore have two aspects : it must be 
absolutely one, and it must be absolutely many. And the 
two aspects must be correlative: a umty that is not 
differentiated is essentially exclusive of all differences ; and 
differences which are independent are exclusive of unity. 
If the universe is truly a unity, it must comprehend within 
itself all possible differences. It will, then, be a perfect 
whole — ^not in the sense that, as a matter of fact, it contains 
in itself aU differences, but in the sense that no differences 
can possibly exist independently of it. As an absolute 
whole, it must be infimte, not as excluding all finite deter- 
minations in the way of quality or quantity, but because 
it is an absolutely complete whole, beyond which therg is 
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nothing, and can be nothing. It is not enough, therefore, 
to say that a rational unity is a perfect or complete whole, 
but we must add that it is the only perfect or complete 
whole. The conception of Leibnitz, for example, that the 
universe is " the best of all possible worlds,” implies 
that there must be a perfect or complete whole ; but, in 
admitting the possibflity of other wholes, it virtually 
assumes the imperfection and irrationality of the whole 
that is held to exist. Moreover a truly rational unity 
must be not only completdy differentiated, but it must 
be absolutely perfect. This does not mean that it can 
undergo no change. To suppose so, is to predicate of it 
a stiff unbending inflexibility, which is incompatible with 
the reality of its differences. The unity cannot be a 
dead unchanging identity, but, on the contrary, it must 
express itself in an infinity of changes. These changes, 
however, must be due to nothing but itself. When 
Plato argues that the divine cannot change, because it 
must change either from better to worse, or from worse to 
better, what he is thmkin^ of is that the divine being by 
changing must lose its absolute unity and perfection. But 
Plato overlooks, or seems to overlook, the other and equally 
essential truth, that a unity which excludes all process is 
an abstract or dead identity, which cannot pcBsilfly exist, 
because it is nothing. What is true is that flie process 
involved in the^absolute unity must not be confused with 
a transition from bwer to higher, or from higher to lower ; 
the absolute umty must be equally perfect in all its 
phases. 

The second main characteristic, therefore, of a rational 
unity is its self-differentiation. That is self-differentiated, 
which is in no way dependent for its differences upon any- 
thing else. As all reality or being is contained within tite 
one unity, obviously there is nothing on which it could be 
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dependent ; and indeed dependent being necessarily implies 
self-dependent being. Granting that there is an absolute 
unity, it is therefore illogical to regard reality as made up 
of parts only externally and arbitrarily connected with one 
another. An absolute unity, in virtue of its very nature 
must differentiate itself in its parts, and this differentiation 
is therefore no accident, but the expression of what it is 
and must be. Not that the Absolute is the only possible 
self-differentiating unity, but only that all other self- 
differentiating beings must be subordinated to the Absolute, 
and cannot be absolutely self-differentiated. To this point 
we shall have to return, when we come to deal with man 
as a free or self-determining being. 

Lastly, a rational universe must be not only one and self- 
differentiating, but it must be a coherent system. Every 
element in the whole must be related to every other ; so 
that any change in one element will involve a correspondent 
change in all. This close connection of all the parts is 
indispensable to a true conception of the whole ; for, if a 
change may occur in one part which in no way involves a 
correspondent change in other parts, we must suppose that 
the part which changes is in no way affected by the others, 
while they in turn are not affected by it ; and this is incon- 
sistent with the unity and self-differentiation of the whole, 
which demands a consistent system of changes. System 
or coherence is, therefore, an essential mark of a rational 
whole ; so that we may legitimately argue, from the appear- 
ance of disconnection and arbitrariness in our experience, 
that we have not truly comprehended the nature of 
things. 

The real, then, must be an absolute unity, it must be 
self-differentiating, and its differentiations must form a 
perfect system. These seem to be indispensable features 
in a rational universe. Whether they can be shown tQ be 
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inferences necessitated by the character of our experience 
considered in its totality, is the main problem of a philo- 
sophy of religion, to which we must address ourselves in 
our next lecture. 



LECTURE THIRD. 

REALISTIC VIEW OF THE WORLD. 

It is of supreme importance that we should not confuse 
our first inadequate view of things with a reaUy com- 
prehensive and self-consistent appreciation of them. There 
are three main ways in which existence or reality may be 
conceived. The first and most natural way is to look upon 
the world as made up of particular things, each of which is 
real or has an existence of its own that is quite inde- 
pendent of all other things. No doubt, when we reflect 
that things are in the same space and time, and exhibit 
resemblances, differences and orderly sequences, we do as 
a matter of fact connect them in our minds; but the 
relations thus introduced are not at this stage regarded as 
in any way affecting the solid reality of the things so com- 
pared, and indeed are regarded merely as a convenient 
method of finding our way amidst a confusing mass of ever- 
changing particulars. Nor is any doubt thrown upon the 
truth of this first conception of the world by the fact that 
things are obviously divisible into parts ; for it is assumed 
that these parts must themselves be real, self-complete 
and independent ; so that, while it is admitted that the 
fihings we at first sight regard as real are not so, no funda- 
mmtal change in our point of view is thereby effected,, each 
thing being now conceived as an aggregate of smaller reals, 
and as presupposing the sejj^ate reality of the parts 
composing it. Pressed to its logical consequences, this 
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doctrine dissolves the world into an infinity of disconnected 
particulars, each of which, though it is actually found to 
exist along with other particulars, need not so exist, since it 
has a positive being of its own, which nothing can in any 
way affect. The logic of this first view of the world is the 
law of contradiction, as interpreted to mean that a thing 
is absolutely unique or individual. And the same mode 
of thought, when applied to the mind, results in the doc- 
trine that eadr self is, and must be, unique or individual, 
in the sense that it is absolutely impervious to all other 
beinp ; the logical consequence of which would seem to 
be, that the world is not truly a whole, but merdy an 
a^egate of independent units, which for our own purposes 
we choose to regard as a whole. 

When by further reflection it becomes apparent that this 
first view of things is untenable, since no object can be found 
that does not in some way depend upon other objects, the 
doctrine now formulated is, that there are no independent 
and self-complete things, such as we had at first supposed, 
and that relations are by no means due to external com- 
parison, but are absolutely essential to the reality of 
anything whatever. This doctrine is implicit, for example, 
in the Newtonian law of gravitation, which indsts upon 
the essential relativity or intardependeoce of thin^ ; and 
indeed it is the natural view of ttose who are engaged in 
sdortific pursuits, though they very rarely get rid of the 
imperfection of the first view of things, and usually hold 
both side by side without any clear consciousness of their 
discrepancy. This phase of thought, wh«i pressed to its 
consequences, virtually denies, not early that there are any 
independent or individual things, in the sense of separate 
or unrelated objects — ^which it has a perfect right to 4o — 
but that there are individu^ things in any sense whatever. 
If A depends upon B, B upon C, C upon D, and so aa ad 
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injmiium, .,w OJLXGkU. xxjL vain search for a principle which is 
the absolute source of anything. This mode of thought, 
therefore, is the basis of aU phenomenalism, and if applied 
to mind it results either in reducing it to a series of modes or 
states, discrete or continuous — ^the former being the view 
of the older empiricists, the latter of the new — or in hypo- 
statizing it as something lying behind these modes or states 
which cannot be further defined. Seeing clearly that there 
are no separate and independent things, phenomenalism 
not unnaturally infers that no real things can be known, 
because nothing can be found which is not a passing phase 
in a perpetually changing world. No doubt it grants that, 
as a matter of fact, changes occur in a regular way, but it 
denies that we are entitled to say that they are subject to 
any absolute law. 

What is the mistake of the first view of things, which 
affirms that all reality consists of separate, and therefore 
virtually of self-existent, things ? Its mistake lies in over- 
looking the universal process which is involved in each 
thing, a process without which nothing could exist or be 
known. This universal processes not due merely to the 
external comparison of one thing with another, but implies 
a vital objective activity which is essential to the reality 
of the thing. This is the fundamental point. A physical 
or chemical law is not merely a " working conception,'' but 
an actual principle or cause, without which J:here would be 
no fact requiring explanation. Nor will it help us to say 
that each thing resembles another ; for no valid universal 
law can be based upon resemblance, but only upon idewtUy, 
If it is said that a " law " is" merely an abstract idea or 
conception, and that no conception can be adequate to 
reality, it must be answered that in that case knowledge is 
simply an impossibility. No doubt, if a conception were 
merely a bloodless category," it would want the concret^- 
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ness of reality ; but a conception, properly understood, is 
the grasp by thought of a living principle which is the very 
soul of reality. To frame the image of an oak is no doubt 
to form an abstraction, but the conception of an oak com- 
prehends all possible individual oaks, which, however much 
they may differ from one another, must agree in bang 
dependent upon the energy by which they are produced. 
A conception therefore corresponds, not to the particular 
oak, but to the energy by which this and all other oaks 
are generated. Thus thought, and thought alone, com- 
prehends the real nature of things, for only thou^t can 
grasp the living energy without which nothing whatever 
could exist. There can be in fact no conception of reality 
at all without the activity of thought in the formation of 
conceptions. Not that this activity is necessarily inade a 
direct object of attention, but it must be operative in the 
experience of the real world, and, when formulated, it 
must set forth the necessary conditions under which that 
world is possible or knowable. 

Though this second or reflective stage of thought is a 
distinct advance upon the first or perceptual stage, it is 
not ultimate. "All relational modes of thought," as Mr. 
Bradley says, " axe self-contradictory,” or, as I should 
prefer to say, are self-contradictory when taken as the true 
or ultimate character of thought. It is a mistake to assume 
that all thinkable reality must be relational or dependent. 
For, when re^ty is so conceived, the mind is inevitably 
forced upon an infinite series in the attempt to characterize 
it, and obviously an infinite series can never be summed up 
or completed in any way. If we could come to an mid 
of the series, it is assumed, we should have exhausted 
the infinity of particulars and no reality would lie beyond 
the whole thus reached ; but as the series of dependent 
p^culars is endless, the attempt is foredoomed to failure. 
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This method of conceiving reality, however, when it is 
closely examined, may be seen to have refuted itself. 
If it is true that nothing comes within our experience 
except dependent beings, we can never reach a true cause 
at all, but only one that is a link in an endless chain, 
the first link of which it is therefore impossible to dis- 
cover. Evidently, the reason why the mind cannot be 
satisfied with this view of things is that such a series 
does not take us beyond a reality that is dependent, and 
we therefore affirm it not to be true reality but only 
appearance. Thus we tacitly assume that only that 
which is self-dependent can be real. Dependent being, 
in other words, presupposes self-dependent being. But 
there can be only one absolutely self-dependent being ; and 
therefore man, like other forms of being, can only be self-de- 
pendent in so far as within him there is operative the same 
principle as that which manifests itself in all other modes of 
being, though in beings lower than man it never comes to 
self-consciousness. Thus there is no division in principle 
between knowledge and reality, and therefore no absolute 
separation between any mode of existence whatever and any 
other. There is no nature which is not capable of being 
known by the human intelligence, no human intdligence 
which is capable of existing apart from nature, and neither 
nature nor the human intelligence can have any existence 
in separation from God, We must therefore deny altogether 
the doctrine that there are real things having each an inde- 
pendent reality of its own, and just as decidedly the doctrine 
that there exist only individual minds with their flux of 
ideas, so that God can be truly conceived as a separate and 
independent Being, who is complete in himself apart from 
all relation to nature and human intelligences. At the same 
time, while we recognize the relative truth of the second or 
scientific stage of thought, which interprets reality as^ 
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system of dependent beings, and therefore refuses to admit 
that any independent beings can be found in the world, 
we must deny that this method of thought is ultimately 
satisfactory. What really underlies and gives it force is 
its tacit presupposition that true reality must be self- 
dependent, and therefore self-causing and self-differentiat- 
ing. Thus we reaffirm the individuality of finite things 
and finite minds in the whole, while denying their separate 
reality ; and the whole we view, not as a mere aggr^te, 
but as an organic and spiritual unity. AH forms of being, 
from the material particle to the most developed human 
intelligence, we regard as unreal and impossible apart from 
that absolute unity, but as real and necessary in relation to 
it. And we further maintain that the one and only 
perfectly self-dependent, self-active, and self-differentiating 
unity must be self-conscious, not because it is isolated or 
independent either in existence or in knowledge, but 
because it manifests its nature in all modes of being, and 
most fully in and to man. This unity may therefore be 
called the Absolute or God, according as we are viewing 
it from the reflective or ^e religious point of view ; but 
it is rightly called the Absolute or God only because it is 
infinite, in the sense of involving all possible reality as its 
manifestation. 

The development from the first to the third stage of 
thought through the second rests upon the presupposition 
that nothing can give permanent satisfaction to our minds 
that is not seen to be an intelligible or rational whole. On 
this principle, and only on this principle, I believe, can a 
satisfactory philosophy of rehgion be based. Nor can we 
find satisfaction in anything less than the assurance that, 
whatever difficulties we may encounter in the attempt to 
establish the truth of this principle by an interpretation of 
the facts of our experience, it is a truly objective principle. 
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and no mere ideal set up by us in contrast to the actual 
world that we know. If the ideal is not the real, it becomes 
a mere fiction with which we may vainly seek to comfort 
our hearts, and thus the real becomes an insoluble enigma. 
If heaven is not with us now, there is no heaven ; and a 
God who is but the embodiment of what we are ourselves 
blindly striving after, is but a mirage in which we have no 
right to believe, and which can never be a rock upon which 
our life can be built. If the world is not intelligible, it is 
impossible for us to construct a theology which is free from 
the imperfections of the first and second stages of thought ; 
for, whatever else it may involve, a theology which denies 
or is doubtful of the rational unity of all things cannot be 
more than a make-shift. An irrational universe is one that 
even an absolutely perfect intelligence could not com- 
prehend. This conclusion I shall now attempt to justify by 
a detailed consideration of the three stages of knowledge 
indicated. 

The conception of the world which in our ordinary every- 
day consciousness we all possess is, as I have said, that of 
numberless things Ijdng side by ade in space and undergoing 
changes in time, the reality of any one of these things being, 
as we imagine, in no way affected by the reality of the others. 
These things vary in shape, and each has its peculiar 
qualities of weight, colour, taste, smdl and touch — qualities 
which belong to them individually and enable us to dis- 
tinguish them from one another and to identify each. We 
all suppose, moreover, that the human forms with which 
we are familiar are animated by minds and directed by 
wiUs, and that, like the sensible objects known to us, they 
have a definite and specific character which constitutes 
their claim to individual reality. I am mjself and no one 
dse, it is thought, and nothing can possibly destroy my 
self-centred individuality, so long as I exist and think and 
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act. And though it is a thought which usually remains in 
the background of our minds, we are all disposed to think 
of all these objects in space, along with the human beings 
which we distinguish from them, as somehow dependent 
upon God, whom we ordinarily imagine as a Being existing 
beyond the world, and so far like the things and minds 
of which we have experience that he is an independent 
individual, in no way to be confused or identified with any 
single object or subject. How God can be, as we believe 
he is, the source of all reality, while yet all modes of being 
have an independent existence ; or how God can be infinite, 
and yet stand opposed to the world as a separate Being ; 
these questions, as a rule, we pass by, usually with some 
vague idea that ultimate questions of that kind are in- 
soluble. As Spinoza says, at one time we affirm the reality 
of the finite, and at another time the reality of the infinite, 
but we rarely bring the two together and face the problem, 
how there can be a finite which is independent of the 
infinite, or an infinite which is independent of the finite. 

Now, whatever solution of this problem we shall be led 
to adopt, it seems obvious that we shall be compelled to 
surrender our first uncritical view, that the world is made 
up of a number of independent beings, each of which is real 
apart from all others. If we can satisfy oursdves that no 
object and no mind can be found which is real, so to ^>^k, 
in its own right,;we shall have made at least one step towards 
the reconciliation of the finite with the infinite. For, if 
neither object nor subject has any absolutely singular 
reality, we shall naturally be led to ask ourselves whether 
the conception of God as a Being complete in himself 
apart from the world may not have to be revised. It is 
therefore no mere mattef of idle curiosity which leads us to 
ask, whether our first conception of real beings, matmal 
on;spiritual, finite or infinite, can be consistently maintained 
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Our first view of the world seems to be confirmed by 
the character of our sensible experience. When we have 
advanced beyond the first entangled and relatively tm- 
differentiated stage of feeling, we become aware of objects 
which we sharply distinguish from one another and from 
oursdves. Here and now there lies before us an object 
that we see or touch or handle, and this object seems to be 
simply “ given ” to us. Why it should exist, or why it 
should be what it presents itself as being, we are quite 
unable to teU ; but we are quite certain that we do not 
make it, and that if we are to apprehend it as it really is, 
we must resolutely exclude all our fancies of what it might 
have been or what we should like it to be, and take it just 
as it is. What an object will look like, no one can possibly 
tell beforehand ; what its character actually is we can only 
learn from experience. Thus the knowing subject and its 
objects seem to be so unlike and opposed, that no eaq)lana- 
tion of why a thing should exist or be what it is seems to be 
possible. Eveiy sensible object is alike in this respect, 
that it is external to every other. This is here, that is there; 
what is now follows that which was then, and precedes what 
comes after. And these distinctions are involved in the 
very nature of sensible experience ; so that, without dis- 
tinguishing that which is here from that which is there, 
what is now from what was then and will be hereafter, 
there can be no such experience. The .separateness of 
things thus seems to be undeniable, unless we are to fall 
back upon the idea that there is no external reality what- 
ever; that, as Berkeley suggested, "the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth ” have no existence except 
as perceived by this or that subject. The independence of 
the objects of sense being apparently so absolute and un- 
deniable, subject and object axe regarded as necessarily 
external to each other. It thus seems to be of the vejy 
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essence of sensible experience, that each object should be 
outside of every other, and all objects external to the 
subject that apprehends them. The tree or the river or 
the mountain that I see is for my sensible experience this 
that is here and now before me. With every movement of 
my eyes or turn of my head a new object is before me, and 
each object I am aware of as this that is now here. Thus 
what at one moment is this, the next moment becomes that ; 
what is here becomes there ; what is now becomes th^. 
And there is nothing in the objects to determine why, 
because I see a tree at this moment, I should the next 
moment see a mountain or a river ; it is so, but senriblie 
experience must simply accept the fact, without being aLle 
to explain it. Sensible experience, in other words, seems 
to be absolutely passive or receptive. 

The world, then, as it exists for the ordinary unreflective 
consciousness, appears to be directly given or presented in an 
immediate apprehension that excludes all additions made 
by the thought of the apprehending subject. It is a world 
of separate things and events in space and time; these 
things, as it is assumed, 'depending in no way for their 
reality upon one another or upon the mind that apprehends 
them. The truth of this view therefore depends upon the 
possibility of preserving the separateness of things without 
destroying their reality. At first sight indeed nothing 
seems more resisonable. In sensation, as common-sense 
supposes, we come directly into the presence of real things ; 
and whether we recognize it or not, we can never get rid 
of the conviction, that what is thus presented is indubitably 
real. Sensible experience has two inseparable aspects : 
firstly, something of which we are aware, and secondly, 
our awareness of this something. And though we may not 
say, with Locke, that in sentient experience we are entirely 
P|ssive, at any rate we assume that the activity of the 
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mind in no way constitutes or modifies the reality or 
character of that which is apprehended. Anything that 
I apprehend involves three distingtrishable but inseparable 
elements: (i) the simple, unchangeable quality, { 2 ) the 
apprehension of this quality, ( 3 ) the relation between the 
apprehension and the quality. Now the apprehension does 
not seem to affect the quality of the thing apprehended, 
but leaves it just as it was prior to the apprehension : the 
experiencing makes no difference to the fact ; and the 
quality, as it is risuaUy put, would remain what it is 
apprehended as being even if there were no human mind 
to apprehend it. Thus the relation between subject and 
object is such that the factors related seem to be in no 
way affected by the relation. Sentient experience, we 
may say, is " pure and unmixed ” in the sense that it 
is a perfectly transparent medium, which does not refract 
or distort the immediate object. No doubt no one can 
know that the tree is green without experience, but the 
fact that it is green is not affected by experience. It is 
absurd to suppose that the tree becomes green when I 
see it, or the chord harmonious when I hear it ; the tree 
is green, and the chord is harmonious, whether or not I 
see the one or hear the other. 

That there is an element of truth in this view of the world 
is obvious. The object of sensible experience cannot be 
reduced to ideas in the individual mind, even if those ideas 
are said not to be evanescent states of feeling, but feelings 
reduced to order and coherence by conceptions. The 
former view is the fallacy of the older associationists, such 
as Moll and Bain, who held that momentary sensations were 
associated with one another in the way of resemblance and 
difference, or contiguity in time and place, and thus came 
to suggest to the subject a world of objects that had no 
real existence. The latter view again was advanced J>y 
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Kant, who, starting from impressions of sense, endeavoured 
to explain our experience of objects by the h3?pothesis that 
the mind has certain unchangeable forms of percq)iion and 
thought under which the impressions are brought, with the 
result that we experience an orderly world of objects. But 
this world, on Kant’s view, is after all "subjective” in 
this sense, that, though it is in its fundamental features the 
same for aE human intelligences, it caimot coindde with 
reality as it is in itself, inasmuch as by its very nature it 
can never be a complete whole, no such whole being possible 
in the case of objects in space and time. In contrast to 
both of these doctrines, it is maintained by our new realists 
that the objects of our experience have a reality of their 
own distinct and separate from all ideas — whether, with 
the associatiomsts, these are conceived as momentary and 
particular states of this or that individual subject, or, 
after the manner of Kant, as sensations objectified by 
universal and unchangeable forms of perception and 
thought. Even the familiar distinction of primary and 
secondary quahties, it is contended, must be rejected, if 
it means to affirm that the secondary qualities are merely 
stations with nothing corresponding to them. The 
sensation of green is not merdy a state of the subject, 
but the experience by the subject of something bdmuging 
to the objective world. My feeling of hunger is onfy 
one aspect of ihe complex fact; which is a feelmg of 
hunger in relation to an actual state of the organism. In 
all cases there is an irreducible difierence between an idea 
and its object. The tree that I see is an extended thing, 
but my idea of its extension is not extended. I fed an 
object to be heavy, but my feeling carmot be measured in 
ounces or pounds. Green is a colour, but my idea of 
green is not itself green. Pleasure is alwasre pleasant, but 
not so my idea of pleasure. 
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What gives its most convincing force to this argument 
is its contention that real things cannot be reduced to states 
of the individual consciousness, nor even to those states as 
interpreted in the light of categories peculiar to the human 
mind. Neither Associational Sensationalism nor Critical 
Phenomenalism, it is contended, and to my mind rightly 
contended, gives a true account of sensible experience. But 
the question is, whether the denial of these doctrines leaves 
as the only tenable theory the belief that real things have 
each an indissoluble core of reality, when’they are separated 
from one another and from the mind that apprehends them. 
We may admit that a tree is not a cluster of feelings actual 
and possible, nor even a complex of sensations universalized 
by the forms of our mind ; and yet we may be just as 
certain that the world is not made up of two independent 
factors, subject and object, or that every single object is 
real in its absolute isolation. 

When I perceive a tree, it is said, I have on the one hand 
a consciousness or awarenes of the tree, and, on the other 
han d , I am conscious or aware that the tree has a reality 
of its own, which is not made by my apprehension of it. 
That my apprehension does not make the tree is absolutely 
certain ; but the important quration is what this admission 
involves. Does it establish the contention of the realist ? 
It is admitted that there is before the subject an object 
that he is aware of, an object which does not come into 
existence with his becoming aware of it, but exists when he 
is not aware of it. Evidently, therefore, the subject must 
be capable of going beyond the apprehension of a given 
moment and predicating of the object before him an 
existence that began before it was apprehended and win 
continue after the apprehension is over. Now, it is manifest 
that the consdousness of an object as existing outside of 
the particular apprehension in wMch it is said to be revealq^. 
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cannot be identified with a particular state of the individual 
conscious subject. ThiK, the consciousness of the tree as 
real means at least that it is real, not merely in the appre- 
hension of a particular conscious subject at a given moment 
of time, but in the apprehension of it by any conscious 
subject at any moment of time. If the particular conscious 
subject can only say that at this moment there is presented 
to him a tree, he cannot tell what may hs^pen the next 
moment. Hence the consciousness that the tree is teal 
implies that the subject has the capacity of going beyond 
the immediate sensation which he now experiences and 
affirming that, whenever he, or any other subjed, is placed 
under the same conditions again, they will aU have the 
identical experience of a tree. But, if this universal point 
of view is indispensable to the experience of the reality of 
the object, how can it be held that the subject's experience 
is exhausted in the immediate and direct apprehension of 
this thing now before him ? If the subject were actually 
limited to the sensation of the moment, he would not be 
able to say that the object is real independently of hfe 
sensation. He must, therefore, in having the sensation, 
be able to interpret it in this way : that whenever he or 
anyone else experiences a given object, that experience is 
mside posable by the universalizing power of the mind. 
Senable experience, in short, is not the mere apprehension 
of this thing as^here and now, but it is implidtiy the com- 
prehension of this thing as capable of existing in any heare 
and now. 

The view we have been considering therefore misiater- 
prets the facts. It is true that experiencing makes no 
difference to the facts, in the sense that the facts are not 
dq>endent upon the changing ideas of the individnal 
subject ; but it is not true that facts are independent of the 
u^vidual subject so far as he is a rational intdligeuce. It 
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is just because it is the nature of such an intelligence to 
act in accordance with the universal nature of aH intelli- 
gences, that there is any fact at all. To distinguish an 
object from himself, the subject must comprehend within 
his embrace both himself and the object. Granting, then, 
that in sensible experience there is on the one side an idea, 
and on the other side an object, we have still to explain how 
the subject can possibly know that the idea represents the 
object. An idea, it is said, is immaterial and unextended, 
while the object is material and extended ; and therefore, 
it is argued, the reality of the object must be independent 
of the idea. Nevertheless, it is assumed that the idea is a 
perfectly correct counterpart of the object, and that on this 
ground we are entitled to say that we actually apprehend 
the object. But, if we are aware, not only of the idea, but 
of the object represented by it, we must have both before 
our consciousness ; and therefore, besides the idea which 
is assumed to represent the object, the mind must have the 
power of comparing the one with the other, and pronouncing 
them to agree* In point of fact, they do not agree. The 
object is relatively permanent, sehsation is momentary ; the 
one is extended, the other not ; and, if the only means of 
knowing the object is through particular sensations, the 
reality of the object will vanish with each change in the 
sensitive subject. Plainly, therefore, the contention of the 
realist, that in immediate sensitive experience real objects 
are " given," and '' given " as independent, must logically 
lead to the denial of all objectivity, and the reduction of 
what we call reaKty to a flux of feelings. From separate 
sensations no consciousness of a real object is possible, but 
only from a recognition of identity in successive perceptions. 

And if we look at the nature of the object, we shall find 
that the doctrine of the realist involves us in similar 
difficulties. It is strongly insisted that the object is re^ ; 
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but what is meant by the object ? If I have before me a 
tree which appears green, is it meant that the tree is green 
whether any eye sees it or not ? If so, one would like to 
know what is the nature of " green " when it is not perceived 
by anybody. The only " green that we can immediately 
experience is the green which involves relation to an eye ; 
and if there is besides this a green which is real apart from 
our vision, it must be for us purely hypothetical. If it 
were actually the case that green "" exists in itself, inde- 
pendently of any organism, we should have to deny that the 
man who is colour-blind apprehends the real colour of the 
tree. Thus, apparently, the reality of green means its 
reality as it is apprehended by one with normal vision. But 
what again is normal vision ? If every sentient subject 
apprehends the object just as it is, how does it come that 
the painter sees many shades of green " which to the 
ordinary eye are invisible ? Considering all the degrees of 
distinction with which colours are apprehended — from the 
colour-blind at one end of the scale to the highly trained 
vision of the artist at the other end — ^how can it be held that 
a colour has an absolutely lixed and determinate character, 
which is in no way dependent upon the eye that sees it ? 
Must we not rather hold that no eye is fine enough to detect 
all tie shades of colour, and therefore that the suKHJSition 
of an absolutely fixed quality called colour is a pure 
abstraction ? ^ 

In truth there is no real reason for the attempt to save 
the reality of qualified things by any such fiction as that of 
separately existent and unchangeable qualities. Certainly, 
colour is real and objective ; but why it should be assum^ 
that it can only be real and objective, if it is a separate and 
independent being ? A colour or a sound has no reality 
apart from a living being with definite organs of vision and 
tearing ; but this in no way destroys its objectivity, oT 
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proves that it is oiuy a state of the individual subject. It 
is objective, because it is actually experienced under cer- 
tain definite conditions, and under those conditions is 
identical for all. When two men look at a tree, the 
sensations of each are different, and yet the object may 
be identical, because by the object is properly meant 
the fixed character of the experience. But, it by no means 
follows that besides the object as thus experienced there is 
another object, having a nature of its own in isolation from 
the sensitive subject. In truth such an object is a mere 
fiction of abstraction, which has no more reality than an 
inside without an outside. Colours, sounds, tastes, are 
real and objective ; they are not mere states of this or that 
subject ; but their reality or objectivity means that they 
are discerned by the conscious subject to be constant 
relations which are always the same under the same 
totality of conditions. The first view of the world as made 
up of an infinity of isolated particulars thus proves to be 
untenable. There are no separate and independent things, 
but each thing is what it is only because it is a certain 
aspect of a reality, which is nd mere assemblage of par- 
ticulars, but a veritable unity. 

The importance of the subject for a true philosophy of 
religion, which can find no basis for itself unless it can be 
shown that we live in a universe that is an indissoluble 
whole, may excuse a further attempt to show the inadequacy 
of our first view of things. If things were really so isolated 
that their nature was in no way dependent upon their 
rdations to one another and to the whole, every true judg- 
ment in regard to objects must be of an absolutely simple 
and affirmative character. If I say, '' this is green,'' it 
seems evident that I am at least tacitly predicating within 
a whole, and not only affirming this " to be ** green," but 
detisdng that it is any other of the colours of the spectra 
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but “ green.” An affimative judgment therefore involves 
a corresponding negative judgment. Eliminate the latter, 
and we have merely the tautology, " This green object is 
this green object," which is not a judgment at all. Now, 
if we cannot express the nature of our experience without 
at once affirming and denying within an identical whole, 
it would seem that the simplest object of our experience 
exists only in relation to other objects, while both are 
included in the whole, of which the object immediately 
before us, along with other objects not immediately before 
us, is a differentiation. 

It may be said, however, that the distinction of the 
“ green ” object from other objects “ not-green,” while it is 
an essential step in the formation of a judgment, does not 
show that in the object itself there is involved negation as 
well as affirmation. The tree that I apprehend, it may be 
argued, has a positive quality “ green,” and to say that it 
excludes other quahties only means that in apprehending 
it as " green ” we of course do not apprehend it as " not- 
green." Negation, in other words, is not a quality of objects 
at all, but belongs entirely to us, as beings who gradually 
learn through experience what the qualities of thing s are. 
To esdude a thing from the class of " green ” things does 
not show that it has any real relation to that class. 

It is undoubtedly plausible to say that the ii^ty of a 
thing cannot be determined by heaping up any number of 
negations. To say that a tree is not blue, not red, not 
white, etc., does not tell us what it really is : ultimatdy, 
it may be said, we must reach a positive quaEty, or we 
cannot characterize the thing at all. And this is perfectly 
true ; but it does not touch the question, whether, when we 
have reached a positive quality, that quality is purely 
positive. What would a purely positive quality be ? It 
Tjould be one which existed even if all other qualities were 
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annihilated. But where is such a quality to be found? 
'' Green '' has no existence apart from wave-lengths of ether 
in contact with the ocular nerve, and it only seems to belong 
to ""this” object because its conditions are not at first 
known. But, unless we are to take every immediate judg- 
ment as expressing the real nature of things, the absence 
of our knowledge of the conditions of sensible experience 
cannot be supposed to prove that there are no such con- 
ditions. There is no possible apprehension of a thing as 
green, unless under presupposition of the conditions under 
which objects are experienced as coloured; and these 
conditions are essentially relations between objects, not 
positive qualities attaching to objects in their isolation. 

It is not merely in our judgment, therefore, that positive 
and negative determinations are insiparable, but our judg- 
ment expresses the actual nature of things. The judgment, 
"" this is green,” means that we have before us an object 
which is determinate in colour just because it is limited and 
partial ; and were it not so — ^were it not conceived as a 
partial and limited determination of a whole — it would not 
be a definite object of experience. What is true in this 
case is true in all other cases : no determinate object can 
be experienced, that is not experienced as a partial deter- 
mination of a whole ; and thus the negation is as essential 
as the affirmation. On any other supposition we might 
concurrently experience something absolutely indetermin- 
ate — something of which we could only say that it is, 
without being able to tell what it is. But nothing is more 
manifest than that to predicate nothing but pure being is 
to predicate pure nothhig ; for the fundamental condition 
of all thought is distinction. This is evident even in such 
dem^tary judgments as "" this is here ” ; for, even in a 
judgment so indeterminate, in speaking of "" this,” we tacitly 
distinguish " this ” from "" that,” and without this minimum 



LECTURE FOURTH. 

THE PERCEPTIVE STAGE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

We have seen reason to conclude that sensible apprehension 
is not, as it at first seems to be, the immediate apprehension 
of that which is here and now ; for to apprehraid anything 
at all we must know it to be something that does not pass 
away, but is in some sense permanent. When this fact is 
tacitly recognized, an effort is naturally made to discover 
the group of sensible properties, believed to constitute the 
finite individuality of a thing and mark it off from other 
things. The elements combined into an individual whole, 
and called by a particular name, are no doubt sensible 
dements, bdng relative to the seyeral senses, but they are 
now regarded as permanent elements or properties, not 
transitory dements supposed to be given in single evanes- 
cent sensations. Apparently, therefore, truth consists in 
correctly copying or representing an object which exists 
independently of the subject, and is known through its 
influence on the several senses. No theory,* indeed, could 
be more plausible than that which holds that truth is 
attained when we have before our minds such a con^lesc 
idea or combination of ideas as corresponds to, or is a copy 
of, a ^nng as it actually exists. We cannot make or unmake 
ttflngs for ouisdves. When we pass judgments upon things 
we naturally think that we should each be dealing with an 
entirdy diflerent object, were there not some feet to which 
the idea in the mind of each of us corresponds. If a mai? 
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is going to act he must have brfore him a correct notion of 
the main features of the situation, and this seems to mean 
that his idea must, at least generally, correspond point by 
point to the object. A judgment seems to be true, tihen, 
when I am conscious that the idea in my mind is such that 
its elements correspond to, though they are not identical 
with, the elements in the object. 

One thing that gives apparent force to this view is tl» 
element of truth which we have found in our first view of 
the world as endorsed by realism. That element is the 
undoubted fact that a thing is not made true or false by 
our so thinking of it. Truth is certainly *' objective," in 
the sense that it has a nature of its own to whi<^ the judg- 
ment of the individual must conform. This, however, does 
not mean that truth is independent, in the sense that it 
exists apart from every mind : what it properly means Is 
that it is opposed to a false conjunction of ideas in any 
mind. To think truly is to think in accordance with the 
actual nature of reality. Therefore truth implies, firstly, 
a mind in which it resides, and, secondly, an objective 
operation of that mind. If aU mind were annihilated, there 
could be no truth, and equally the mind for which truth 
exists mrist comprehend the actual mture of fiblngs. When 
t ju%a,l judgethatreafity isaslltedg^fttoba; iiiatis, 
1 bdieve that reality is as 1 judgo it to be.* It not 
fdlow, howev^, that I am right in my bet^ ; and 'fibSaia- 
fore we cannot say that truth consists in my beh^ ; vdnt 
we can say is that truth involves bdief, though belief does 
not necessarily involve truth. The fact that belief is 
inseparable from truth indicates that truth has no existence 
except in a mind. A true judgment, then, is one the content 
of which is identical with that which a mind that had a 
complete grasp of reality would make. In this sense— 
4he sense that the individual subject, in order to form a 
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true judgment, must in his judgments agree with the judg- 
ments of a mind which comprehends the real — ^it may 
be said that truth consists in correspondence. But the 
correspondence, it must be observed, is not between reality 
and mind, but, on the contrary, correspondence with a 
reality which exists only for a mind that has eliminated all 
the sources of error and grasped the reality as it actually is. 
There is no opposition of an idea in the mind to a reality 
complete in itself beyond the mind, but only of an in- 
adequate idea of reality as compared with an adequate 
idea of it. We cannot contrast an idea in the mind with 
a reality beyond the mind : the only intelligible contrast 
is between reality as imperfectly conceived, and reality as 
it is present in the mind that has penetrated to its actual 
nature. In the ordinary view of correspondence, however, 
a dualism is assumed between the idea in the mind and the 
object of which it is supposed to be a copy. Now, our 
account of sensible experience has made it evident that an 
idea of the kind supposed is a pure fiction. The simplest 
form of experience involves the indissoluble identity of 
consdousness with its object. There are not two things — 
an idea of sensation, as Locke calls it, and a sensible object 
— ^but what is called an idea of sensation is simply the con- 
sciousness of a sensible object, and the sensible object is 
inseparable from that consciousness. And when conscious 
ness recognizes that a thing consists of permment properties 
in their combination with one another, it is implied that we 
have, and can have, no experience of an object in addition 
to that which emerges in the process by which the object 
is formed. Hence to speak of an idea as copying an object 
involves the absurdity of an idea copying itself. There is 
no object separate from the idea, and therefore there can be 
no Correspondence between them. It is only because we 
contrast an object as observed with the same object as it 
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vagudy conceived to exist for a perfect intelligence, and 
then hypostatize the latter, that we come to speak of our 
idea as copying, or corresponding to, the real object. The 
real object has no existence ^cept for a mind, and our 
idea of an object can only be true in so far as it corresponds 
to or copies this ideal object. Thus the human mind can 
only frame a true judgment by interpreting the dements of 
its experience in an objective way. We axe only capable 
of attaining to truth, in so far as we are able to set adde 
the acddental relations of elements of experience ; but, on 
the other hand, there is no truth apart from the activity 
of the mind in interpreting those dements in a self-con- 
sistent and comprehensive way. Such self-consistency and 
comprehensiveness imply the rational constitution of the 
universe and the fundamental identity of all intdligences. 
Both are essential : a judgment would not be proved true 
even if it were hdd by all intelligences, unless they all 
comprehended reality as it is ; and reality could not be 
comprehended, if in intelligence there were some limit 
which prevented it from grasping reality as it is. 

We may condude, then, that the correspondenco-theory 
of truth has the fatal defect of virtually assuming that the 
real object has an independent nature of its own which 
must be rqiroduced in the mind of the subject, and that 
truth consists in the accuracy with whidh the fom^ is 
r^roduced in the latta:. There is no such separation of 
idea and reality, since a reality that does not exist for a 
mind is an unintdligible abstraction. It may thus seem 
that the only valid doctrine is that which affirms that 
what is called reality is in fact a certain aspect of mind as 
misunderstood and falsely h3postatized. Therefore, it may 
be contended, we can only escape from dualism by reducing 
all reality to products of the individual mind. 

^ In this way of looking at thinf^, we begin with the con- 
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ception of a mind, unique and individual, which exists in 
successive moments in changing states, and we ask whether 
there is ansrthing in the character of these states to explain 
the perception of things. As things are denied to have 
any existence apart from an individual mind, human or 
other, we must obviously seek to account for the world of 
objects as the result of the normal action of that mind in 
its operation on the content of its own states. If I wish to 
explain the perception of a house, I must do so, not by saying 
that the house exists beyond my mind, and somehow acts 
upon it — for there is no experience of such an independent 
house — ^but by showing how the “object,” namely, the 
experienced house, is the inevitable result of the operation 
of my mind, which distinguishes and relates the content of 
immediate feelings, and thus forms a world of objects, 
which present the appearance of lying outside of one another 
and out from my body. We start, then, it may be said, 
with certain sensations of sight, hearing, touch, taste or 
smell ; and, by the operation of certain laws of the mind, 
we come to have the consciousness of things, which have 
the appearance of independencetand self-existence, though 
in reality they exist only for individual minds. Why 
different minds agree in framing the same or a similar 
world, may be eaplained as due to the fact that the rela- 
tions by which sensations are coimected in an orderly way 
are the fixed or universal modes in which all individual 
minds operate. The sensations are the "same or similar 
in all ; &e understanding works in the same or a similar 
way in all ; and, on the whole, the world which emerges 
from the combining activity of thought, as operating upon 
immediate sensations, is an identical or similar world. 

Now, this theory undoubtedly provides a valuable 
corrective for the false doctrine of the realists, that reality 
is objective in the sense that it may, and indeed does. 
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exist independently of mind ; but this result it secures at 
the expense of reducing all real existence to modes of indi- 
vidual minds. It affirms that so-called external objects are 
not external in the sense that they are beyond the mind, 
but only in the sense that they are presented as related to 
one another in a spatial order, while this spatial order is 
itself the product of the relating activity of thoi:^[ht as 
determining sensations in that way. This mode of con- 
ceiving the matter, it is said, does away with the valid 
objection which has been repeatedly rurged against the 
Berkeleyan form of Idealism — ^the objection, namely, that 
it reduces the world to evanescent states of the individual 
consciousness, and, if carried out consistently, leaves us, as 
Hume rightly contended, with nothing but a series of 
feelings, both matter and mind having disappeared in the 
process. From this fatal result, it is argued, we are saved, 
when it is recognized that objects are not separate and 
momentary feelings, but feelings as distinguished and 
rdated by thought. 

Now, it is imdoubtedly of great importance to recognize 
that not even the appearance of a stable world is posable, 
unless we admit that the constitution of that world involves 
the activity of thought. But the question is, whether this 
activity can be correctly characterized as coasting in 
rdations instituted by the mind, or recognized by the nwi nd 
as subsisting between immediate feelmgs. Is it true tyt 
nothing exists except individual minds with their fedings^ 
volitions and thoughts ? More particularly, is the exter^ 
world reducible to feelings related by thought ? 

The inadequacy of this view may be shown, if we con- 
sider how it must attempt to esqplain the consciousn^ of 
objects as existing in space. If we start originally with 
simple and inamediate sensations, the attempt must be made 
to derive from these the appearance of independent objects 
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as occupying different positions in space. One method of 
making the transition is by attributing a certain qualitative 
character to sensation. Every sensation, it may be said, 
while it is inextended, has yet the quahty of " extensity,” 
and out of this the individual mind derives the extension 
which we attribute to objects, while things are regarded as 
external by the projection of self. 

Now, the fundamental defect in this explanation is that 
it begins with a fiction — ^the fiction of purely immediate 
states of mind, which have otdy a qualitative character — 
and attempts to make the transition from these to extended 
and external objects, which by their very natmre involve 
quantity, (i) If " extensity ” is purely qualitative, as it 
must be if the external object is to be derived from fedings, 
it is impossible to explain how we come to experience exten- 
sion, which is a whole of parts, and therefore quantitative. 
By no Intimate process can the consciousness of parts 
outside of one another be derived from a feeling which is 
assumed to be simple and therefore devoid of external parts. 
The attempt at such a derivation cannot succeed, any more 
than Mill*s, Bain’s or Spencer’s ‘attempt to explain exten- 
sion by the rapid succession or the fusion of sensations. It 
is therefore only by a confusion of thought that extension 
can be supposed to be derived from what may be deceptively 
called " extensity.” If one begins with immediate feelings 
as inextended, there is no possible way of making the transi- 
tion to extended things. Nor will it help* in the least to 
suppose that each sensation has a " local sign ” ; for, if 
this so-called " local sign ” is purely qualitative, it caimot 
yield the consciousness of extension : and if it already 
involves extension, the derivation of extension from it is 
obviously superfluous. 

(2) A similar defect attaches to the explanation of 
externality. How do we come to judge that there are things 
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beyond the individual mind ? We begin, it may be said, 
vrith the consciousness of sensations as changes in our own 
state. When I move my hand, I am consdous of a series 
of visual sensations which I have myself initiated, and these 
I therefore refer to myself ; when, again, I move to the 
window, I experience a series of visual sensations not 
initiated by me. Hence by analogy I attribute the latter 
to a not-self, just as I have been cfeectly oonscious of the 
, former as due to myself. 

The more closely we examine this explanation of the 
transition from subjective sensations to the consciousness of 
external objects, the less satisfactory does it appear. It 
must be remembered that what the subject is supposed to 
have originally before him is not a world in whi^ objects 
are extended and stand apart from one another, his own 
body being one of them, but merdy a number of sensations, 
which he knows only as changes in his own state of mind. 
When therefore the subject moves his hand, and is conscious 
of a series of visual sensations, he cannot in consistency with 
the original assumption be conscious of the movement of his 
hand as an actual moveihent ; for this would anticipate 
the consciousness of externality, which the theory is seeku^ 
to explain ; all that he can be supposed to be aware of is a 
series of muscular sensations, as accompanied by a series 
of visual sensations. Hence so fax obvioc^ he will have 
no idea of any reality distinct from his own seDsaticri&, lis 
it any difierent'when he moves to the window and experi- 
ences a series of visual sensations ? He has on tire theory 
no knowledge of the movement of his body as implying 
the transition from one place to another of an extended 
thing, his only knowledge being of certain motor sensa- 
tions ; nor has he any knowledge of a window, or of the 
objects seen through it as extended, since Ms knowledge 
i^ supposed to be exhausted in the series of motor 
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tions, as followed by the series of visual sensations. There 
is, therefore, nothing in this second case to account for his 
projection of self ; he is, as before, shut up within his own 
individual consciousness, and would never for a moment, 
under the conditions imagined, suppose that there was any 
not-sdf. It is thus evident that the derivation of the con- 
sdousness of external things from an original datum of 
subjective states is an impossible feat. Neither the know- 
ledge of objects in space, nor the knowledge of external 
beings, conscious or unconscious, can be explained in that 
way. The only legitimate conclusion, in truth, from the 
premises is that the individual subject is alone with himself 
and his immediate states. Such a result may well make 
us pause, and ask ourselves whether the attempt to derive 
our perception of the world from immediate sensations, even 
when these are held to be combined by thought, is not 
based upon a fundamental misconception of the manner in 
which our knowledge arises and develops, 

A confusion is sometimes made between the proposition 
that the world exists only for mind, and the assertion that 
the individual subject is aware of this truth. It is supposed 
that, if we could trace back the history of the individual to 
a stage when he had no knowledge of an external world, we 
should have in some way proved that no such world exists. 
In truth this is an absolute ignoraUo elenchi. Even if it 
could be shown that the individual mind was at first 
nothing but a series of unrelated or in(hvidual feelings, 
it would not follow that all reality is resolvable into such 
fedings. There is therefore nothing to be gained by 
dei^tying that the individual at first is aware only of a series 
6f immediate feelings, and that from these the world is 
gradually built up. When therefore I deny that there is 
any warrant for the assumption that the individual irdnd is 
originally nothing but a succession of immediate feelingSi^I 
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do so because there is no proof of the contention, not 
because it is incompatible with the theory of the universe for 
which I contend. It is simply a question of fact. 

Now, I have no wish to deny that the mind of the indi- 
vidual may be described as originally that of pure feeling, 
in which there is no explicit operation of thought ; what I 
deny is that it is originally simply a series of discrete fed^rigs, 
having no relation to one another, and with no suggestion 
in them of anything but thenasdves. In the history of 
the individual there seems to be at first simply a nudeos 
of feding which yet has diSerences within it, though 
these are not definitely distinguished from one another. 
Relatively undifferentiated as this primitive mind is, it 
seems to me to be a fundamental error, the fruitful mother 
of all subsequent errors, to say that its content is purdy 
subjective, and therefore exdudes all trace of objectivity. 
It is certainly true that there is no explidt contrast of 
subject and object, such as is found at a later stage, but 
it by no means follows that the mind is originally aware 
only of its own states. The contrast of subject and object 
is strictly correlative; and where there is no expEdt 
consdousness of the object, there is no expUdt consdous- 
ness of the subject. What we must say, therefore, is 
that in the feding soul there is an implidt or vague ccm- 
sdousness of both subject and object, an eapEdt or 
clearly differenl^ted consdousness of ndther. The dis- 
tinction between subject and object works and is fdt, but 
it is only at a more devdoped stage that the subject is 
distinctly aware of the contrast. Thus there is at once a 
feeling of difference and a feeling of unity. We cannot 
indeed say that, at this rudimentary stage, there is a distinct 
consdousness of externality, much less of definite spatial 
rdations, which imply the contrast of various objects frmn 
oge another, and a perception of their differences ; but we 
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may say that there is a feeling of externality, which devdops 
later into the consciousness of sensible objects, as occupying 
different regions of space ; and it is no doubt this vague 
feeling of externality which has been called extensity/' 
While, therefore, we cannot derive extension from ex- 
tensity,” when ''extensity” is conceived as a quality 
attaching to purely subjective states, it may be admitted 
that the feeUng of ” extensity,” interpreted as outness, is 
the germ of the later explicit discrimination of extension. 
No analysis can possibly find extension in "extensity,” wh^i 
the latter is conceived as merely a quality of feelings ; but 
this does not preclude the legitimate derivation of extension 
from ”extensity,” when the latter is conceived as the implicit 
object of sensation. Similarly we cannot possibly account 
for the consciousness of the externality or independence of 
things by sasdng that it arises from ” self-projection.” 
We do not first have in our minds a series of sensations 
recognized as belonging to ourselves, and then, finding 
another series not initiated by us, refer them to a not-self . 
This account involves a hysterm f Toulon : for we cannot 
be conscious of self without a correlative consciousness 
of other sdves, and, more generally, of a not-self. The sup- 
posed ” projection ” of self is based upon the false assump- 
tion that we are primarily conscious only of our own states, 
and afterwards infer the existence of objects correspondpg 
to them ; and that we first have a consciousness of ourselves, 
and then infer the existence of other selves. In truth, if 
we are to speak of priority at all, it would be more correct to 
say that, in the order of explicit knowledge, we are first 
aware of the not-self, including other selves, and afterwards 
come to the explicit consciousness of self. It is, however, 
less misleading to say that subject and object, self and 
not-self, are strictly correlative. The subject becomes 
aware of himself in contrast to the object, and there is no 
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consciousness of self except as one among a community 
of selves. 

In the feeling soul, then, what we have is a more or less 
vague and undifferentiated mass of feding, which contains 
the germ, but only the germ of that world of objects which 
subsequently emerges into explicit consciousness. It h 
therefore misleading to speak of this stage of psychical life 
as a unity — ^the type of that complete unity of idea and 
reality, after which we are always striving. Fot the feding 
soul is as far as possible from being a unity. There can be 
no unity where there are no differences, and indeed the most 
perfect form of unity must be that in which the most 
apparently uncombinable differences have been over- 
come. Discrimination and unification are inseparable from 
each other, and in the feding life there is explicitly neither 
the one nor the other. It is m fact only by anticipation 
that we can call it a unity at aU. The associationist 
doctrine, that the feeling soul is nothing but a series of 
disconnected feelings, is no more false than the doctrine 
that it is a perfect unity. Hence, we carmot say that there 
is for the feeling being a variety of pleasures and pains, but 
only that there is sometimes a vague sense of satisfaction 
and at other times a vague sense of unrest- For the feding 
bdng what is afterwards discriminated as a quality of the 
thing, is mardy the feding that this differs from that— how 
is not perceived; that which becomes the consdousoess 
of the spatial order of things is fdt only as an ind^nite 
but objective extensity; and that which devetops into 
distinct pleasures and pains is fdt only as a vague rest or 
umest. We must avoid speaking of the feeling soul as if 
it contained in itsdf, m a confused and indefinite mass, all 
the distinctions by which we characterize the world. The 
scholastic adage, NiMl est in inteUecM quod non juerit itt 
smm, was formed in a pre-evolutional age, and must now 
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be discaxded. Just as the protoplasmic germ of the living 
being is not an ill-defined miniature of the developed plant 
or animal, so the feeling soul is not a blurred whole,"' 
containing in itself preformed all the distinctions that 
emerge into dearness at a more developed stage. No 
increase in the fineness of our perceptions would enable us 
to discover in it the distinctions of extension, externality 
and tone that we experience in our conscious life. These 
we cannot find in the feeling soul, for the simple reason 
that they are not there ; just as no analysis can find in 
the beU the preformed animal or plant. The transition 
from the feeling soul to consciousness, and much more to 
self-consciousness, is the evolution of the higher from the 
lower. No doubt the lower contains the higher potentially, 
but it does not contain the higher merely in a less definite 
form. The development is real ; there is identity, but it is 
an identity that undergoes a process at once of differentia- 
tion and integration, so that the later contains what in the 
earlier has no existence. 

If this is at all a correct accoiyit of the manner in which 
a transition is made from the feeling soul to mind proper, 
it is manifest that the subjective idealist has made a funda- 
mental error the basis of his philosophy. He argues that 
there can be no reality but that of individual minds, and 
that the world is constructed by these minds out of their 
own states, as determined by relations of -thought. This 
explanation cannot possibly be sound, because there are no 
merely subjective states, relations are not determinations 
imposed by the individual mind, and there are no merdy 
individual minds, (i) The assumption that we start with 
mere sensations, as excluding all reference to anything but 
themselves, we have seen to have no basis in fact. All 
sensations, even as they exist in the merely feeling soul, 
involve a tacit distinction between the feeUng or appre^ 
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hension and that which is apprehended. Here in fact is 
the germ of what is afterwards developed into the con- 
sciousness of a world of objects, recognized by the subject 
as occupying different regions of space and independent of 
his will. ( 2 ) As there are no purely subjective sensations 
to form the material for thought to operate upon, so the 
relations introduced by thought are not forms belonging to 
the individual mind, but determinations to which the mind is 
led in its effort to accotmt for the facts of experience. The 
rdations of thought are not abstracted from what is 
presented in sensation ; for, as we have seen, sensaftion, 
prior to thinking experience, does not contain the relaticnis 
which thought finds in the world. But, just as sensation is 
the feeling of something not-itself, something having ex- 
tensity and externality ; so thought gradually discerns that 
extensity contains the germ of spatial order, while external- 
ity must be interpreted as the first faint apprehension of 
objective reality ; while sensation, the subjective side of 
the fe eling soul, develops into the consciousness of extended 
reality, a consciousness which involves as its correlative 
factor the unity of the conscious subject. It follows that 
in the conscious life sensation no longer exists, in the sense 
in which it existed in the feding soul, having been trans- 
focmed into the thinking consciousness of extended objects 
existing in space and time, these objects being strictly 
relative to that consciousness of sdf which is involved in 
aH consciousness of objects. Thought, then, does not 
rdate sensations to one another ; what it does is to relate 
the objects, which have emerged for the thinking conscious- 
ness out of the vague something not-sensation of the 
feeling soul, in accordance with the development of con- 
scious experience. Hence, it is obviously false to say that 
nothing exists except that which is present in the con- 
«sciousn^ of the individual. For, there can be no 
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consciousness of self except in relation to that which is 
recognized as not-self; and to deny the reality of the 
object is therefore equivalent to a denial of the reality of 
the subject, (3) Lastly, the subjective idealist is wrong 
in saying that there are any individual minds, in the sense 
of minds that are independent of all except the divine 
mind. There is no consciousness of self apart from the 
consciousness of other selves ; and it is absolutely certain 
that a single being, if he were alone in the universe, would 
never become conscious of himself. The consciousness of 
oneself involves the distinction of oneself from other selves, 
and we cannot make such a distinction without having a 
knowledge of those other selves. Moreover, granting that 
the sdf has no existence apart from God, it follows that the 
self cannot know itself apart from God. The consciousness 
of myself is no doubt the consciousness of a unity to which 
all that I know is relative ; but it is not the consciousness 
oi a unity which comprehends all existence. In other 
words, it is the consciousness of a being that in its isola- 
tion is essentially finite. Now, there can be no conscious- 
ness of the finite, as Descartes well said, except as the 
corrdate of the consciousness of the infinite. Hence, what 
are called by the subjective idealist " individual minds ” 
are not individual," if this means that they are self- 
complete and self-dependent. In a word, it is not true 
that the world can be resolved into ideas of ihe individual 
mind ; that thought operates only with those ideas, thus 
constructing what seems to be an independent world ; 
and that the totality of reality is composed of a number 
of individual minds or selves, somehow dependent upon an 
infinite individual mind. This fairy-tale of speculation we 
have seen to be false in all its particulars. The real world 
cannot be resolved into states of mind ; thought does no 
relate sensations to one another in the process by whicl 

II 
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it builds up that world ; and there are no individual minds, 
in the subjective idealist’s sense, because every finite 
mind “ lives and moves and has its being " in the infinite 
Mind. 

The course of our discussion has led us to see how the 
feeling soul devdops into the consciousness of a world of 
objects, which present the appearance of extended things 
related to one another in space and time. We have wvr 
to ask what axe the defects of this form of experience, vddch 
compel us to advance to deeper and more comprdiaisive 
views of the world, of ourselves, and of GodL 

We have seen that neither Realism nor Sulgec^e 
Idealism expresses the real nature of the world. The 
former errs by assuming that things have a nature of their 
own in isolation from one another and from mind ; while 
the latter falls into the mistake of dissolving things into 
particular states of consciousness, connected at the most 
only by relations of thought imposed by the individual 
mind. Objects axe therefore neither isolated bemgs dor 
combinations of ideas, but involve at once relations to one 
another and to the subject capable of knowing them. In 
other words, object and subject imply each other, and there- 
fore they are (fetinctions within a whole, which manifests 
itself in both, though not in both equally. If by object 
we mean whatever is determined as qiatial and teoqwral, 
and by subject whatever is conscious, the object fe a less 
determinate form of reality than the subject, because the 
former involves abstraction from the subject, while the 
latter by its veiy nature includes the object, while at 
the same time distinguishing it firom itself. 

Now, perception differs from sensitive apprehension in 
this way, that it is not content to take what immediately 
presents itself as real, but seeks to characterize and define 
the real. From moment to moment our sensations change 
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upon tis, and thus the real seems to be simply that which is 
present to each sensible experience in turn. It is for this 
reason that anyone who remains on the plane of sensible 
experience, thinks of the real merely as that which is, that 
which presents itself in each sensible experience, or that 
which constitutes the being of all immediate objects. In 
perception, again, we are aware no doubt of what is imme- 
diate £md sensible, but we are also aware that this is not the 
true reality. Perception, therefore, regards the real as that 
which is permanent and universal in the immediate sensible. 
When I perceive a mountain or a river, I am aware that the 
impressions of sense that at the moment I have from either 
is not the real mountain or river, which, unlike the im- 
pressions, does not pass away but persists. Hence it is not 
unnatural to say that the mountain or river, as it really is, 
is something merely indicated by my impressions, something 
to which I refer my impressions. Perception, then, does 
not deal with particulars, but with universals of sense. An 
object appears as the unity of various sensible qualities. 
This is what we call a " thing,"" ai^d a thing is viewed as 
a complete or individual whole, of which the qualities are 
phases or aspects. A quality "" is not a particular, but a 
universal; but, being a sensible tmiversal, each quality 
seems to be independent of the others and of the central 
unity. Because a piece of wax is hard, why should it be 
red, or have a certain shape ? As a matter of fact we find 
all three qualities co-existing and belonging to the wax, 
but we see no reason why they should co-^st. Then, 
again, we cannot tell why the wax should have these and 
no other qualities. No doubt, as a matter of fact, we find 
that it does have them ; but we should have be«n equally 
satisfied, had we found that the thing had entirely different 
qualities. Just as the qualities have no connection, so the 
^ng merely happens to have these qualities; but, for 
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aught that perception tells us, it might have had any other 
group of qualities. AH that we can say is, that the qualities 
bdong to the object as its properties, or are externally 
attached to it, or inhere in it. So much is this the case, th a t 
we are not in the least astonished, when the thing chan^ 
and gets a new set of qualities ; as e.g., when a piece of wax 
is melted, thereby changing its shape and becoming soft 
instead of hard ; or when water is transformed into vapour 
or ice. Neverthdess, we do attribute unity to the thmg. 
And the reason is, that we regard it as individual or ex- 
clusive of aH other things. The wax changes when mdted, 
but it changes in a certain way ; water becomes vapour or 
ice, but we do not find it transformed into gold car silver. 
The sensible qualities therefore are not indifferent to ihe 
thing, but belong to it as an individual thing, which is 
exclusive of all other things. Thus the thing exhibits a 
stability and persistence of nature that are not found in 
immediate sense-experience — though no doubt it is the 
stability of that which is sensible — and presents itself as 
outside of, or side by siije with, other things. 

It must be observed that, at the stage of perc^tion, 
there is no consciousness of the inner contradiction which 
is involved in the idea of a unity that is independent of the 
properties by which it is characterized, and the shnilar con- 
trafiction of propeiies each of which is independent of the 
others while all belong to the same thing. We accept the 
contradiction without hesitation just because we are unaware 
of it. Locke, attempting to rationalize perception, thought 
of the “ thing ” as a " substrate ” which was unaffected by 
its properties, and therefore remained at unity with itself, 
however the properties might change ; not seeing that, by 
his explanation, he had destroyed another fundameatil 
characteristic of the perceived object, namely, its indi- 
viduality ; for, obviously, if the thing is real apart from the 
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properties, it is impossible to distinguish one substrate '' 
from another, and indeed impossible to state what the 
substrate " is. Hence Locke inevitably issued in Berke- 
ley, who denied that there was any substrate,'' and 
therefore made it impossible any longer to speak of things " 
at aU. Both Locke and Berkeley thus take us beyond 
perception ; for in perception what we seem to experience 
are individual sensible things, lying side by side and 
mutually exclusive. From the subjective side, perception, 
as we have seen above, does not consist in the consciousness 
of subjective states, which are then referred to an object, or 
projected in space and time ; for from the first the subject 
comprehends the object, at first indeterminately, and, by 
the gradual development of experience, more and more 
concretely. We may either say that the subject gradually 
gains a knowledge of the object, or that the object comes 
to consciousness in the subject. Any difficulty that may 
be felt in accepting this second mode of statement is due to 
the fallacy, already exposed, that the object exists in itself 
as full-formed and is then apprehended passively by the 
subject — a view which overlooks ®the fact, that the Imown 
object gradually mises from the subject in the process by 
which it is constituted. This does not mean that the object, 
as it presents itself in perception, is a final determination of 
reality ; for, as we shall see, it is no more a final determina- 
tion of reality, than the idea of reality involved in immediate 
sensible experience. The process of percepfion consists in 
the experiences connected with the various senses, none of 
these experiences being derivable from the other, just as 
the properties relative to the various senses seem to be 
merdy found, not made. Thus in perception we have the 
same combination of unity and diversity as in the object 
perceived. The process by which tiie thing is constituted 
as a unity of various properties, is the same process as that 
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in wMdi tile various functions of are combined in the 
unity of a single sdf. " I perceive this thing as one,” and 
“ tto thing is one,” are but different wa 3 ?s of es^ressing the 
unity of experience. 

We have now to see what are the defects of this stage of 
experience when it is supposed to be ultimate. It is obvious 
that, if perception were the last word, we should have to 
admit that the world is not an organic whole, but merely 
a collection of objects, lying ade by side and connected by 
no necessary bond We should also have to admit that the 
<Hily knowable reality is that which involves direct rations 
to our senses ; and therefore that we must deny the possi- 
bility of any knowledge of the supersensible. This, 
indeed, is the conclusion to which Kant was driven because 
of his initial assumption that perception is different in kind 
from conception, and therefore that what cannot be 
perceived necessarily falls beyond knowledge, “ conceptions 
without perceptions” being "empty.” One important 
result for him of this virtual limitation of knowledge to 
perception, is that God, even by the aid of the moral con- 
sdousness, cannot be brought within the circle of knowledge, 
but remains to the end an object of " faith.” It is therefore 
of great impcniiance that we should dearly realize, that 
perception is essential]^ sdf-contradictoiy, when it is put 
forward as an ultimate exjdanation cff reality. 

For perc^tion reality seems to consist of numberless 
objects in space, which pass through changes in time, these 
objects being absolutely exclusive of one another. Can this 
way of regarding reality be regarded as final ? Its defects 
as an ultimate determination of the world are not far to 
seek. In the first place, the objects of perception are arM- 
trary or contingent. The mind, in its search for unity, 
bewildered by the confused mass of sensible particulars 
ever arowding upon it, selects what seem to it permanent 
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ekments, and m tne very process of selection, as guided by 
its interests, theoretical and practical, it abstracts from all 
eluents that seem to it unessential. Thus, by its funda- 
mental character, perception is debarred fromthe attainment 
of a complete unity. What it regards as a unity is the result 
of isolating one thing from another, and treating each as 
having a reality of its own, which is unaffected by the reality 
of other things. Obviously, the result is not a unity, but a 
number of unities, all exclusive of one another. In the 
second place, the unity it has thus gained by arbitrary 
selection, is not itself even a relative unity ; for, with the 
lapse of time, the qualities, which at first seemed to be 
permanent, pass away and give place to others, which in 
their turn also pass away. Nor is this all ; for, in the third 
place, no finite thing whatever can be found that is not 
ultimately destroyed, though no doubt it is replaced by other 
things. The mountain that seems so stable is really in 
process of dissolution, and the heavens which we call 
"eternal” contain in themselves the seeds of their own 
decay. Thus finitude is not an accident, but is inseparable 
from the very nature of all visible objects. It cannot be 
otherwise, because these objects are not real in themselves, 
but only indicate a reality which they do not explicitly 
reveal. Not that we must condemn perception on the 
ground that it only gives us objects that enable us to 
organize our life. This is the mistake of Pragmatism, which 
ovarloohs the element of truth involved- in perception. 
Things as they exist for the perceptive consciousness are not 
reality, but neither are they mere fictions of the perceptive 
subject. There is something in the nature of reality which 
justifies the instinct of perception to aSirm that things, 
transitory as they are, are somehow real. Nevertheless the 
object of perception, as it stands, is essentially sdf-contra- 
dictory. The affirmation that each thing is real m its 
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isolation, that its qualities are permanent, and that it is 
itself eternal, is contradicted by the obvious truth, that 
nothing can exist which is not affected by other thir^, that 
the qualities of all things are transient, and that things are 
themselves doomed to destruction. All sensible objects 
come into being and cease to be. This is their unchangeable 
nature ; and therefore their very existence is the process 
through which they accomplish their destiny. It is this 
fact of the internal contradiction involved in ^e very bang 
of visible things that has led to the familiar lament over the 
tranMtoriness of all earthly things, and in more specillative 
minds like Spinoza's to the denial that they have any 
positive reality whatever. The finitude of all things is 
therefore the inevitable conclusion from the perceptual 
view of the world. Each thing is held to be real in iisdf, 
and yet its reality is inseparable from that of other things ; 
for it is impossible to separate one thing from another with- 
out presupposing their original connection. Similarly, the 
qualities of a thing seem to be isolated from one another, 
and yet isolation means relation, because that which is 
completely isolated, since-it has then no character, is really 
a nonentity. 

The defects of the perceptual consciousness therefore 
compel us to seek for a more adequate way of conoeivxDg 
the world. The mind cannot be satisfied with anything 
short of a reality which is all comprehensive and pezlecfly 
coherent. Contradiction and multiplidty are agns of an 
imperfect grasp of reality ; for, as I have already argued, a 
perfectly rational and intelligible whole is the indispensable 
condition of reality and truth. The perceptual conception 
of things violates this principle ; for it virtually denies aU 
connection, and therefore aH rational connection. The true 
lesson to be learned from the failure of perception to attain 
its end of rationaluang the world, is not that knowle^ is 
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an impossibility, but that it is impassible when it is sought 
in this manner. If we assume the absoluteness of the 
perceptual consciousness, no doubt we must surrender the 
attempt to know reality as it is. But the inherent con- 
tradiction implied in this conception of things shows that 
it cannot be final. In truth the consciousness of the 
imperfection and incoherence of the perceptual view of 
"things arises from the inability of the mind to be satisfied 
with anything less than a perfectly articulated and unified 
reality. 



LECTURE FIFTH. 

THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF THE WORLD. 

We have seen that the mind's unappeasable desire for unity 
cannot be satisfied by the conception of things as in<fepen> 
dent of one another and as a m^e collection of isolated 
qualities, having no essential relation to one another or to 
the thing to which they are conceived to belong. Whateva: 
reality in its true nature is, it must form a self-consistait, 
all-comprehensive and coherent whole ; and these character- 
istics are not found in the world of perception. Now, if 
isolated things are a fiction of abstraction — ^being formed 
by the arbitrary sdection, out of what presents itself as a 
whole, of certain aspects to the neglect of others — ^it is 
obvious that no purely immediate or unrelated being can 
be found in our experience. The only real being therefore 
must be mediated or rdated ; in oth^ words, things must 
fonn a system in which all things are interconnected and 
interdependent. Nor is this advance from immediate to 
mediate being merdy our ^ort to save oursdves freon utter 
contradiction. •The world, as we now conedve it. Is not an 
ideal world, in the sense that we construct it, and set it 
opposite to the real world as something which gives us 
satisfaction ; but it is in the effort to comprehend the world, 
and the necessity laid upon us by the facts to discard our 
first inadequate h3rpothesis, that we are led to substitute 
a world of connected objects for the discarded world of 
isolated things. The world never was, nor could be, a 
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collection of isolated things with merely accidental relations 
to one another. The perceptual way of thinking does not 
take the world as it actually is, but unwittingly cfeates a 
fictitious world by leaving out the relations of things with 
one another, without which they could not possibly exist. 
Thus we must restore to the world the systematic connection 
of its objects of which we have deprived it. 

When we begin to see the inadequacy of the perceptual 
consciousness, we are at first tempted to save the situation 
by distinguishing between the essential and the unessential. 
Things, we suppose, are real and possess real properties, 
but the changes through which they pass do not destroy 
their individuality, because their essential nature is un* 
affected. It was in this way that Descartes sought to 
preserve the reality of things, and Locke's distinction of 
primary and secondary qualities of body witnesses to the 
same device. Extension, according to Descartes, is essential 
to body, just as consciousness is the essence of mind, and 
though a body may alter in its position, or xmdergo the 
most radical changes in its other qualities, it never loses its 
extension ; in the same way, the mind may pass from the 
least to the most definite mode of consciousness, but it is 
always conscious in some form. In truth this defence is 
not only false in principle — ^assuming as it does that real 
being is more indeterminate than unreal being — ^but it 
contradicts the obvious fact that no single thing retains its 
extension any more than its motion or resistance, inasmuch 
as no single thing can be found which is not finally destroyed. 
The distinction of essential and unessential qualities is 
therefore inadequate to solve the inherent contradiction of 
isolated things that undergo change : it is in fact merely a 
convenient device. The physicist finds it necessary to 
ignore the chemical and vital a^ects of objects, in order to 
economize his thought, the chemist to abstract from the 
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phyacal and vital properties, and the biologist to concen- 
trate l^s attention upon the phenomena of life. Thus what 
for the one is essential is for the other unessential ; and 
obvioudy the same objects cannot be legitimately charac- 
terized by properties that are both essential and unessential. 
We must, therefore, effect a more radical transformation of 
the perceptual view of the world, if we are to reach a com- 
prehensive and self-consistent theory. 

Finding that this device really leaves things as they we^e 
— since it only marks a convenient distinction in our sub- 
jective way of looking at what in its own nature remains 
unaffected— -we may be led to hold that true reality is 
entirely beyond the perceptual world, and is therefore con- 
trasted with it as reality with appearance. And as appear- 
ance exhausts aH that for us is determinate, all that we 
know of reality positively is that it is. We cannot, it may 
be said, get beyond phenomena, and therefore we are unable 
to say whether things in themselves are quahfied as we 
perceive them, or indeed whether we can speak of them as 
having qualities at all. So long, therefore, as we remain 
at this dualistic point of view, the gulf between appearance 
and reality is impassable. This doctrine is, thwefore, 
obviously infected with an insoluble contradiction. If we 
know nothing of reality as it truly is, how can we evrai say 
that it is ? A subject which is limited to tq^peaiance 
cannot even know that it is so limited. We must tlmdkue 
se^ for a diffefent solution — one that will not be inttinm- 
cally self-contradictory. The element of truth in pheno- 
menalism is that objects of perception do imply something 
deeper than lies on the surface ; and if we can discover 
what this is, we shall have reached a higher stage of 
knowledge, which will at once include and transcend the 
perceptual stage. 

The basis of all dualism is the false assumption of the 
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separate and independent being of things, and we only get 
beyond this false assumption when we recognize that what 
at first seem to be isolated things are really the passing 
phases of a total reality which does not pass away. 
Phenomena are properly the manifestation of a principle, 
which produces them and again anmhilates them, but 
nevertheless maintains its own being in and through inces- 
sant change. Thus appearances have no independent being : 
their sole reality is the reaKty of the perfect unity which 
is manifested in them. True reality is, therefore, self-com- 
plete or infinite. And as the passing phases of its being, 
which we call phenomena, do not in the least affect its 
permanence, we must pronounce it eternal. 

The transition from Perception to Understanding, which 
is implied in the contrast of appearances and reality, is 
tacitly assumed by all the sciences, but very often the full 
force of the transition is not realized. The doctrine of the 
conservation of energy really takes us beyond the stage of 
perception, since it maintains that in all the changes of 
phenomena the quantity of energy remains constant. The 
conservation of energy is, however, not infrequently con- 
ceived as if it were an external law imposed upon things ; 
and therefore it is supposed that things might have been 
subject to entirely different laws. A law is held to be 
merely a statement of the manner in which as a matter of 
fact things are found to behave, while it i% supposed that 
the world might have been entirely different for aught we 
can show to the contrary. But a law is not accidental to 
the World ; it is a hving and active principle, without which 
the world could not exist. It is only, for example, when we 
first assume that bodies may exist and move in space inde- 
pendently of gravitation, that the law seems to be some- 
thing imposed externally upon them. In reality, without 
gravitation nothing could exist in space at all. Nor is 
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gravitation a quality of isolated things ; it is essentially 
a constant rdation between things which only exist in 
a cosmos or orderly system. Natural law must not be 
conceived as simply a conception in the mind of the 
subject, enabling him to systematize his experience, but 
not to penetrate to the nature of things. There is no 
law of gravitation apart from the system of gravitating 
bodies. The idea that the mind is able to frame coa- 
cq)tions, which it obtains either by generalizing par- 
ticalar experiences — ^that is, by comparing a number of 
isolated objects, abstracting from their differences, and so 
framing abstract ideas — or by emplo3nng the machinery 
which belongs to its own independent constitution ; both 
of these modes of conception are fundamentally 
resting as they do upon the assumption that perception 
reveals to us the independent existence of individual objects, 
and therefore that thought must operate upon the material 
supplied to it by perception. On the former view, thought 
contributes nothing to the constitution of the knowable 
world, since an abstract ^dea differs from a concrete fact 
only in the absence of determinations which the latter 
possesses. The latter view, again, which is that of Kant, 
makes the rdation of thought to objects external and 
artifidal, and can never get over the initial difficulty oi 
explainii^ how the creations of the mind can liegitimaMy 
apply to a material with which it has no essential connection. 
Kant, it is true, tries to remove the difficulty by saying 
that the s3mthesis of imagination must be in harmcmy with 
the synthesis of the understanding ; but this still leaves the 
initial difficulty unsolved, namely, why there should be 
such a harmony at all, since the s3mthesis of imagination 
is a combination of sensible dements, which have to be 
combined in certain ways only because otherwise the mind 
could not have an orderly and systematic experience. 
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For the mechanical connection of elements which are 
supposed to have no inherent relation to one another 
must therefore be substituted their organic or inherent 
connection. Perception and understanding are related 
as two stages in the comprehension of the world, not 
as two factors otily extemilly combined. In perception 
there is already implied the ioseparable connection of 
different elements in a unity, and the true meaning 
of this connection is brought to light in the compre- 
hension of law as the principle of unity without which 
those elements could not exist at all. Thought lifts per- 
ception to a higher plane, not by dropping its distinctions, 
but by reinterpreting them, by bringing them under 
laws. No doubt the subject may make mistakes in regard 
to the nature or scope of a given law ; but this does not 
invalidate the principle, that a lawless is an unknowable 
imiverse. There is indeed an order of subordination among 
laws, some being more comprehensive than others ; but 
this order of subordination simply means that reality is a 
system, not a mere aggregate. Now, every law of nature 
is a form of energy, and therefore the whole body of laws 
is a differentiation of the one unchangeable energy. Hence 
law is not something imposed upon objects by the under- 
standing ; it is the recognition of the essential nature of 
things. The incessant changes of things are an expression 
of the fundamental energy which in all obanges retains 
its quantity ; while, on the other hand, the energy must 
escpress itsdf in the changes. Thus energy is eternal. It 
manifested at one moment and not at another, but 
peesfete ttodoUgh all the changes of phenomena. Not that 
it is beyond time ; for energy, since it never b^^an to be, 
must eternally have manifested itself in change ; but though 
not beyond time, it is unaffected by time. 

Phenomena, then, do not constitute the world of experi- 
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ence, as distinguished from things in them$elves> which 
occupy a sphere beyond experience. They are simply the 
one reality, viewed on the side of its manifestations, as 
contrasted with the one reality of which they are the 
manifestations. If therefore we deny the reality of pheno- 
mena, we must equally deny the reality of the fundamental 
energy of which they are the expression. Experience is 
one ; and aU distinctions must therefore fall within it. We 
can distinguish phenomena from reality, but we cannot 
separate them. 

In grasping the laws of phenomena the subject is con- 
scious that he has done away with the foreignness which 
haunts his mind so long as they are for him only probable 
hypotheses. In the comprehension of a law, there is, as 
Kant says, a peculiar feeling of satisfaction, which is an 
index that the subject is in harmony with the object, and 
therefore with himself. So long as there is a contrast 
between subject and object, there is inevitably a feeling of 
dissatisfaction ; for nothing less than perfect consistency 
with the self can give satisfaction to an intelligence, the one 
absolute presupposition of which is that of the intelligibility 
of the world. Thus, not only implicitly but explicitly, the 
transition has been made from the consciousness of the 
object to the consciousness of self. This transition, in truth, 
is not a simple change from one class of objects to another, 
but a development ; for, though at first attention is con- 
centrated on the object, there is always a tacit reference to 
the unity of the subject ; and therefore, when perception 
develops into understanding, the consciousness of the unity 
of the world is at the same time a recognition of the 
correlative unity of the subject for which the world is. It 
is this essential correlativity of consciousness and self- 
consciousness which leads Kant to regard the activity of 
the understanding as necessarily impl3dng the unity of 
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self-consciousness, though he destroys the value of this 
contention by conceiving of self-consciousness as merely 
the manner in which an understanding such as ours is 
compelled to operate upon a material of sense that is given 
to it. In truth, since the whole process of experience 
involves the correlative development of subject and object, 
self-consciousness must be regarded as the supreme prin- 
ciple, not merely of the world of experience, but of all reality. 
Without the consciousness of self, tacit or explicit, there is 
no world of objects ; and therefore in self-consciousness we 
have the prius of all knowable reality. 

Before going on to consider more particularly what is 
implied in self-conscious experience, it will be advisable to 
get a clearer notion of the nature of understanding, as the 
reflective process of thought by which the world is grasped 
as a system. 

The contrast between appearance and reality is one which 
we have seen to arise from a recognition of the essential 
defect of the perceptive stage of consciousness. Just 
because it so arises, our first view paturaJly is that appear- 
ance in no way corresponds to reality, and in fact is an 
illusion, arising from the necessary limitation of the human 
mind. Reality, on the other hand, we think of as that 
which, since it is free from all illusion, must be entirely 
outside of the limited sphere of our experience. Though we 
do not maintain that there are two independent realms of 
being — ^the sensible or phenomenal and the real or noumenal 
— yet for us there are practically two separate and mutually 
exclusive realms. But this virtual dualism it is hard to 
maintain. For the idea of the real is obtained by negating 
or den3fing the immediate being, and thereby the indepen- 
dence, of the phenomenal ; and that which is not immediate 
being but true reality must be a permanent reality, which 
is not subject to mutation and change. Thus appearance 

II 
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must be dependent upon reality for its existence even as 
an illusion, for unless it were so dependent, it would itsdf 
be reality. Appearance thus becomes the manifestation of 
a reality which does not itself appear. From the side of 
thought the distinction of appearance and reality involves 
the exercise of reflection. At the stage of sensitive 
experience both subject and object seem to be merely 
particular; in perception, both axe individual ; in reflection, 
both are universal. In this last stage, the real is neither 
purely immediate being, nor a congeries of finite things, 
but a whole which manifests itself in particular phases and 
yet maintains its self-identity. 

Appearance, as the object of reflection, can ojily be said 
to be, in the sense that it exhibits a certain universal form 
which dominates the individual beings in which it appears. 
A phenomenon, as the scientific man speaks of it, is not an 
unmediate being : it cannot be seen or touched or handled, 
but is the invariable manner in which immediate bemgs 
of a certain t37pe appear. This piece of gold is solublein 
aqua regia, to take Locke’s instance, and the solution 
destroys its immediate being ; but every piece of gold is 
subject to the same law, and therefore the law is universal 
or eternal. This plant or animal appears in various phas^, 
but they are all appearances or manifestations of the 
generative energy or form which is charactoistic of its 
kind. The being of a phenomenon, therefore, consists in 
Ihe identity, or universal form, which dominates or mastan 
every phase of the individual being, and thus destro]^ its 
independence. Here therefore we have {a) inner identity, 
Ifi) outward difference. Our first view of reflection therefore 
is, that it consists in the negative process by which the 
self-identity of the supersensible reality is maintained. The 
phases through which the individual being passes do not 
affect the eternal energy which supports and sustains all 
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individual beings. Thus the first result of reflection is to 
destroy the independence of immediate beings by converting 
them into vanishing phases of a reality which is self-depen- 
dent and unchangeable. Beyond all immediate beings, as 
we think, is the true reality. 

This aspect of reflection, however, seems to destroy the 
finite altogether ; for it affirms that the finite has no being 
of its own, its own being consisting in the fact that it is the 
manifestation of a reality which does not appear. But it 
seems as if this could hardly be true, since, with the dis- 
appearance of the phenomenon, the reality must also be 
destroyed. In the face of this difficulty, it is natural to 
hold that the reduction of sensible reality to mere appear- 
ance cannot be admitted ; and hence it is said that it is 
only from the point of view of external reflection or com- 
parison that immediate being seems to be deprived of its 
independence. Reflection is thus held to be a merely 
subjective operation, which does not affect the essentid 
nature of the object. The individual objects of pCTception 
are therefore maintained to be rpal, and the supersensible 
reality which is supposed to explain them is affirmed to be 
but a conception in the naind of the conscious subject, 
formed by abstraction, and having no existence apart from 
the mind that frames it. This is the manner in which 
common logic attempts to explain the nature of thought. 
Reality, it holds, is in no way affected by. our thought ; 
on the contrary, any attempt to qualify things by concep- 
tions can only result in representing them as they are not. 

This view of thought, as dealing only with abstracticHis — 
the view on which formal logic is based — derives its plausi- 
bility from the assumption that the only real objects are 
objects of perception. Working only with conceptions sup- 
posed to be formed by abstraction from the differences of 
things, judgment is held to consist in the process of predi- 
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eating what is or is not already contained, obscardy it may 
be, in the conception with which it starts ; while inference 
merely states what is already involved in the two judgment 
which form the premises of every inference. Pressed to its 
consequences, this doctrine reduces thought to an empty 
tautology. In truth, no significant judgment can be fonned 
which is not negative as wdl as positive, or which does 
not at once distinguish and relate within a whole. This 
principle is violated by the doctrine of external reflection, 
which assumes the isolated reality of the objects of percep- 
tion, and therefore supposes thought to deal separately with 
each object, merdy expressing what is already contained 
in it. It is not observed that, in the affirmation that a 
given object is real, we have tadtly determined it by rdation 
to other objects. The finite is assumed to be given in 
immediate experience, and therefore the infinite is conedved 
to be that which lies beyond the finite and exdudes it. 
The supposition is that each must have independent reality, 
and therefore that our thought cannot affect the reality 
of dther. All that thought can do is compare the finite with 
the infinite, and to determine their difference from eadh 
other. In truth, when each is thus isolated, ndther has any 
attributes. What can possibly be meant by a finite that 
is isolated from the infinite? To tbiofe of anything as 
finite is to determine it as within a wholes and g. wbde 
whidi is not finite is infinite. On the other hand, an infinite 
that is isolated from the finite is absolutdy indetermiilate, 
and the absolutely indeterminate is unthinkable. It is 
thus evident that it is only by thinking finite and infinite 
together that we can think of either, and so to think them 
is to conceive them as essentially correlative. All reflection 
is therefore essentially determinant. 

The first aspect of reflection is that in which inmaediate 
bdng is denied to have any reality in itself ; the second. 
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that in which both immediate and mediate being are 
affirmed to be real, each in its own way. The former 
resolves the finite into the infinite ; the latter claims that 
both finite and infinite have their own indefeasible reality, 
being mutually exclusive. Thus, while reflection in its first 
form abolishes the finite and leaves only the infinite, in its 
second form it maintains the independence of both* From 
the former point of view, all differences disappear in simple 
identity; from the latter, differences are just as real as 
identity. The one declares that the distinction of matter 
and mind, subject and object, must be abolished ; the other 
maintains that they are abstract opposites, and must for 
us always remain so. 

Now, in these two aspects of reflection it is virtually 
implied that, properly understood, neither the abstract 
assertion of the infinite at the expense of the finite, nor the 
abstract opposition of the two, can really be thought. It 
is true, as reflective thought insists, that a finite which 
exists in its own right is a contradiction in terms. It is 
impossible to think of the finite except as that which 
occupies part of the total sphere of the infinite. Hence, in 
its second phase, reflection rightly enough maintains that 
the finite is just as real as the infinite. But what it over- 
looks is that the finite is not real in its isolation, but only 
in the infinite ; and that an infinite which is out of all 
relation to the finite, as absolutely indeteraiinate, has no 
meaning whatever. Reflection, in its highest form, there- 
fore recognkes that finite and infinite have no reality in 
s^aration from each other ; in other words, that the infinite 

the absolute unity presupposed in the finite, and the finite 
ihe expression of the inexhaustible energy and self-deter- 
mination of the infinite ; or, to express the same idea in 
theological terms, God, so far from being unknowable or 
indefinable, is infinitely determinate and manifests himself 
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in all that has been, is, or will be. Whether this conception 
of God is compatible with the maintenance of different 
stages of reality, and with the freedom of man, we shall 
afterwards consider. At present we have reached the con- 
clusion that reality cannot be either purely finite or purely 
infinite, but must be both in one ; in other words, that 
nothing is possible except within the unity of an absolute 
and self-differentiating whole. 

As we have seen, the unity of subject and object, which 
in sensible experience is merely implicit, in perception talres 
the form of a contrast between the conscious subject and 
the concrete sensible object ; while in understanding tMs 
contrast is so far overcome, that the thinking subject grasps 
the laws involved in the phases through which objects pass, 
and thus finds itself at home with them. So far as I have 
discovered the law of a phenomenon, I can predict how it 
will behave ; whereas in sensible experience we have a 
mere transition from one being to another ; and in percep- 
tion, while things are separately of a certain character, we 
cannot see why they should change in fixed and definite 
ways. Understanding, agam, in grasping the lavs of 
phenomena, breaks up the apparent independence of 
senile things ; and in place of it substitutes laws, not of 
this or that thing in its isolation, but of real beingB, which 
survive the dissolution of individual things. When we 
know that planets move in an dlipse, we are no longer 
perplexed by the apparent arbitrariness of their movements. 
When we can bring falling bodies and the revolution of the 
earth around the sun under the same law, we understand 
why things are as they are ; and in so understanding th^, 
our demand for a reason why things should be as they are 
is so far satisfied. 

Now, the various laws to which we are able to reduce 
the different phenomena are all determinations' d! a sin|^ 
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unity, the wor^ ; and the understanding which finds itself 
at home in all is also one. This means, not only that, in 
point of fact, we succeed to a certain extent in reducing 
facts to laws, but that the intelligence itself must be a unity. 
Nor can this unity be explained as due merely to a pecid- 
iarity of the human mind, which cannot have a single 
experience unless it is able to refer the laws formed in 
experience to a single self; for, on this view, which is 
countenanced by Kant, and maintained by the pragmatists, 
the world of law after all only happens to be as we find 
it ; and thus the door is opened for a sceptical distrust of 
the possibility of any knowledge whatever. Understanding 
is by its essential nature one ; that is, it cannot act now in 
one way and again in another and a different way ; but, in 
conceiving the knowable world as under the dominion of 
law, it exhibits the universal character of all intelligence. 
The satisfaction which accompanies the discovery of a law 
where before all seemed chaotic, is due to the subject's 
recognition that he has raised himself to the point of view 
of universal intelligence ; or, what is at bottom the same 
thing,, that he has comprehen(fed the rational character 
of fhe world. Now an intelligence which is thus conscious 
of having so far penetrated to the open secret of nature, 
is tacitly an intelligence which knows itself as intelligence ; 
in other words, it is aware of being in harmony with the 
nature of things. When this tacit self-comprehension is 
made explicit, and the intelligence become conscious of 
itself as intelligence, the true meaning of imderstanding is 
laid bare. Thus we make the transition to self-conscious 
e3q>erience, or Mind proper. It is not that self-consciousness 
was not implied in the simplest experience ; but only that 
the successively deeper stages of consciousness must be 
traversed, before consciousn^ can come to the expMt 
consciousness of itself. This late result of experience is 
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Were we not _ orance, we should be 

entirely unaware of our ignorance. Absolute ignorance is 
the complete absence of all experience, and as such it can 
never be a predicate of experience. The lowest stage of 
experience must be what Plato called opinion '' (S6^a) ; 
that is, ignorance based upon implicit knowledge. Necessity 
is thus laid upon us to explain what in ultimate analysis is 
the character of the universe. So far we have seen how 
consciousness, with its faith in the intelligibility of things, 
is forced to read sensible experience in the hght of perception, 
and perception in the light of understanding ; and how, 
finding that the world has not yet " orbed into the perfect 
star,*^ it advances beyond consciousness to self-conscious- 
ness. The process has been in one sense from the almost 
indefinite contrast of subject and object, through the 
perfectly definite and at first sight apparently insuperable 
opposition of the two, to an opposition so great that we 
seem forced beyond experience altogether and compelled 
to take refuge in a so-called supersensible world. But in 
realily the contrast of subject and object was really leading 
us, by an unknown and cunnihg path, to the ultimate 
consciousness of their absolute harmony. What seemed to 
be an alien world was only alien to the immediate world of 
sense ; and with the consciousness of self we come upon 
the principle which has built up unseen the ordered world 
that seems at first so strange and foreign. As we learn 
more and more to understand the world and* to comprehend 
its law, we come to experience the delight of a son in the 
house of his father, no longer the sadness of a slave and an 
exile* 

But with the abolition of the feeling of estrangement, 
and the consciousness that the world is a sj^tem, not a 
mere assemblage of objects that happen to come together, 
have we reached the last stage in the upward flight of the 
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spirit ? Kant, as we know, fixed the limit of knowledge 
in the determination of the world as consisting in a number 
of objects, none of which can have properties, or undergo 
changes, except in so far as they are all reciprocally active. 
It followed, he thought, that there was no possibility of our 
having a knowledge of any self-determined being. Hence, 
in order to show even the possibility of immortality, free- 
dom and the existence of God, we have, according to Kant, 
to i^ce them theoretically in a realm beyond the known 
world, and to base their reality upon a " faith " wMch can 
never become knowledge. There can be no system of 
experience, Kant contends, apart from the synthetic activity 
implied in sdf-consciousness ; but to take this as meaning 
that the self which is involved in self-consciousness is 
determined by itself, or is a free subject, is to transcend the 
boundaries of legitimate knowledge, and hypostatize the 
mere “ form " in which our experience must appear, as if it 
were equivalent to the independent existence of a self- 
dependent being. We cannot know that we are free, because 
nothing is knowable except that which falls within the 
sphere of experience; and nothing so falls but objects, 
which are not free but necessitated, having no independent 
spring of energy in themselves. 

W^t has bear said in regard to the development (A 
knowledge makes it plain that we cannot thus hr^t know- 
ledge without logically destroying its foundation. Thffl® 
is no experience whatever of an object in separation from 
a subject ; and if the subject cannot be found within the 
realm of experience, that is because the forms by which 
objects are made possible belong neither to the object 
alone, nor to the subject alone, but to both in inseparable 
unity. Hence, we must begin by denying that the knowable 
world, in Kant's sense of the term, is identical with the 
system of nature. The real question is whether our expeii- 
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ence, in its widest sense, compels ns to advance beyond the 
S3retem of nature to a more comprehensive and more con- 
crete ■sdew of reality. Why should it be supposed that 
knowledge stops at the stage in which objects are determined 
as reciprocally active ? Is morality not a legitimate object 
of knowledge, and can we find any rational basis for it, if 
it falls beyond the sphere of knowledge ? Why should we 
not have knowledge of a free subject, if experience is inex- 
plicable without it ? What reason can there be for den37ing 
knowledge of God, if God is the one principle which makes 
experience an absolutely comprehensive and sdf-consistent 
whole ? We must in truth be able to show that morality, 
freedom and God are objects of knowledge, or the solid 
ground apparently gained by a knowledge of the system of 
nature will crumble under our feet, and leave us vainly 
calling upon an empty faith to save us from absolute 
despair. 

In attempting to go beyond the point reached by Kant, 
what we have to do is to show that self-consciousness is 
not merely formal ; in other words, that it does not leave 
knowledge at the stage of the special sciences, but compels 
us to re-interpret this stage from the higher point of view 
of a free or sdf-determined being. 

Tlie first thing to be observed is that, if we are right, 
there is no longer any abstract opposition between the 
rational subject and his world. There are not two worlds 
— the world of appearance and the world of reality — ^but 
only one world ; and in this world the rational subject finds 
himsdf at home because the world is itself essentially 
rationaL This is virtually indicated by Kant, when he 
advances, in favour of " practical " reason, a claim which, 
in the case of “ theoretical ” reason, he denies. Beyond 
the realm of phenomena, he tells us, in which understanding 
rules supreme, is the hypothetical realm of reason, which is 
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converted into a realm of absolute truth by a consideration 
of the moral consciousness. Discarding the arbitrary 
barrier set to knowledge by Kant’s initial dualism, which 
he never transcends, this means that imderstanding is 
simply a lower stage of reason, the latta: being the former 
when it has become fully conscious of its own pre- 
suppositions.^ 

Now (i) when we have reached the st^e of reason — 
that stage in which the rational subject is aware of its 
identity with the world— we can no longer contemplate the 
world as it appeared to us at the stage of understanding. 
" Nature ” cannot now be conceived merely as a congeries 
of objects reciprocally determining one another; it is 
essentially a unity, which expresses itself in the certainty 
and inviolability of law. Were nature not subject to law, 
the rational subject would be unable to feel himself at home 
in it. The alternative is not forced upon us, either to accept 
the inviolability of law or to fall back upon an utterly 
irrational universe. Inviolable law no longer seems to be 
external compulsion, when it is regarded as the one form in 
which reason can express itself. In discovering the sub- 
jection of all objects to tmchanging law, the subject learns 
that there actually is realized outwardly that organic unity 
which his reason invariably demands, and in aE of its 
phases has been searching after. Thus, when we cast 
our glance b^ over the path by which we have been 
led, beginning with sensible expaience, and, stage 
stage, ascending to the explicit unity of self-conscious- 

^The reader will understand that I hare used the terms ** understand- 
ing^* and ** reason*’ in accommodation to Kant’s dualistic point of view. 
Perhaps “intelligence” might better express my view that there are not 
two separate faculties, namely “understanding” and “reason”; but 
almost no term will successfully prevent logical distinctions from beiUg 
read as real separations. 
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ness, we realize that, in all our efforts, we have been 
unconsciously working towards a goal predetermined for 
us by the essential nature of reason. This is virtually 
admitted by the scientific man, who always assumes, when 
he is unable to give a satisfactory explanation of a fact, 
that this is due, not to anything inherent in the nature of 
the world, but to some defect in the amount of his know- 
ledge or in the hypothesis by which he tries to account for 
the fact. He knows that he must get rid of all that is 
peculiar to himself, if he is to penetrate to the truth of 
things ; and this surely means that he believes in the 
rationality of the world, if only he could discover the 
specific forms in which it is realized. 

The first way in which the life of reason is manifested 
is in observation. Here, we concentrate attention upon 
certain aspects of the real world, seeking to make clear to 
ourselves their specific nature. In this way we deal with 
inorganic nature, oiiganic life and the self-conscious indi- 
vidual, always under the presupposition that, if we 
" describe " the object, without <hsturbing it by our over- 
eager fancies, we shall thereby characterize it exactly as 
it is. This is the goal of aU observation. What the object 
is, is what we describe it as being ; and if there is any 
discrepancy between our description and the nature of the 
object, we conclude that we have not described it properly. 

In observation, then, reason proceeds to test jits immediate 
experience by tacit reference to the principle of a rational 
and intelligible universe. For, observation is not a merely 
passive process, in which we simply accept what is imme- 
diately given in sense-experience, but a process in which we 
come to the object with the assured conviction, that we 
shah not properly observe " it as it is, until we find it 
conform to our presupposition. When, therefore, fixing 
upon a certain aspect of the world, we discover that it is 
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as occasion serves ; it is present in each conception ” in 
its fulness, because each is but a phase or stage of a single 
all-comprehensive unity. The notion that reason possesses 
" conceptions ” as a man possesses a hat or a coat, is fatal 
to any real comprehension of what reason is. The various 
conceptions are all inodes in which the one unifying and 
differentiating activity is expressed. Reason, we may say, 
is all in the whole and all in every part/* 

It thus seems to me a gross mistake to suppose that, in 
order to preserve the unity of the world, it is necessary to 
show that the conception of the inorganic must be denied, 
and every real object declared to be an organism/^ Fof 
(i) this view — ^the view of Lotze and the personal idealists 
— assumes that whatever is real must be individual, in the 
sense of being real in its isolation. If this were a legitimate 
mode of conception, we should have to maintain that all 
real being is not only living, but self-conscious, and indeed 
^ that the only reality consists of completely self-conscious 
beings. For, if we are to deny the reality of '' inorganic ** 
beings on the ground that^they do not admit of individu- 
ality,** we must equally deny the reality of conscious beings 
because they are not completely self-conscious, since 
nothing ^6ss than complete self-consciousness can yidd 
complete individuality. Thus we are confronted with the 
dilemma : either there is an infinity of omnisdent bdngs, 
or there is no reality whatever. If we accept the first hom 
of the dilemma, we lapse into the absurdity of an infinite 
number of separate realities ; if we adopt the latter alter- 
native, we drift into absolute sceptidsm. It is therefore 
necessary to maintain the whole hierarchy of '^conceptions,^' 
but to regard them as phases in the progressive unification 
and differentiation of the one rational reality. 

These conceptions, or ways of unif 3 nng elements of 
esfeperience, being functions of reason, in actual operatic^ 
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take the form of judgments, and these, looked at from the 
objective side, are laws or principles. Thus observation 
passes into systematic connection. The laws implied in 
observation are not merely subjective modes of combining 
and connecting what is otherwise chaotic, but determina- 
tions involved in the actual nature of the world. They 
are not externally applied to objects, but constitute the 
essential nature of objects. Without them objects could 
not exist at all, for they constitute the life and meaning 
of the world. Certainly they must be grasped by a sub- 
ject, but it is in virtue of ihe subject's universal nature 
as reason, and of the embodiment of reason in the world, 
that any insight into the real nature of things is possible. 
This is the highest point which reason as such is capable 
of attaining. Its ideal is a completely articulated or 
rationalized world ; and though in point of fact this goal 
is never reached by us, it yet is presupposed in all the 
processes by which the world is reduced to the unity 
of ^law. 

The world, then, exists for the subject only because 
reason, as operative in him, has constructed it. Thus the 
life of the subject is the life of the world as it develops in 
the subject. That to which the subject submits is the 
reason expressed in the world ; and hence, in obeying the 
laws of the world the subject is free, or obeying only his 
own true self. The fact that the subject lives in a rational 
world involves the freedom of the subject ; for only a free 
subject is capable of comprehending a rational world. And 
nothing is for the subject but the rational reality which it 
comprehends. In this sense the world has no existence 
except for the subject. But the world is no arbitrary 
product, no mere series of ideas in a separate mind ; for it 
exists only in so far as the subject comprehends that what 
exists for him is not merely his, but what every rational 

II H 
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subject under the same conditions must recognize to be 
real. The self-conscious individual is at the same time 
universal. Isolated individuality is therefore a fiction. 
There can be no consciousness of sdf except in so far as all 
individual sdves are conscious of themselves as involvii^ 
a universal self-consciousness. It is not in my isolation 
that I am conscious of m 3 redf— -for an isolated self would 
never become sdf-consdous — ^but only in so far as the 
universal self-consciousness realizes itself in my sdf- 
consdousness. 

Now self-conscious individuality is the world of spiritual 
life, which assumes the form of the moral life and the order 
of sodety. Freedom is necessarily involved in morality. 
To be free is not to lead an isolated life, but a life which 
is most perfectly identified with the ends that reason 
prescribes. A community of self-consdous individuals, all 
recognizing that each must be a self, and that what is 
demanded of one is demanded of all under the same con- 
ditions, is freedom, because no subject can be free that dpes 
not recognize the daims of every subject as equal to his 
own, and his own as eqhal to the daims of others. The 
moral life is thus essentially a social life. Action whidi 
proceedsi'from such a regard for oneself as is inconsistent 
with due regard for others, is not moraL Thus there is no 
opposition between egoism and altruism, such as is some- 
times affirmed. To realize myself 1 must attain that which 
is best for me * ; but that whidh is best for me is that wMdi 
is best for all other selves as weU. Thus morality involves 
the transcendence of immediate impulse, and the setting 
up of laws that are permanent and universal, existing as 
it does only through the realization in the individual of 
universal sdf-consdousness. 

Morahfy is " practical,” because it consists in the free 
or self-determined life. It is not enough that universal 
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^nds should be recognized theoretically to be the true reality 
of the self, but these ends must become actual. Thus 
morality consists in living the life of spirit. It cannot be 
said to exist except in so far as the subject lives, and lives 
consciously, in the universal. The very nature of the self 
is to be universal, and morality consists in the active realiza- 
tion of that nature. Society is not made by the voluntary 
agreement of individuals, and therefore it cannot be based 
upon " contract,’' but expresses the universal self-conscious- 
ness. No doubt there is no society apart from self-conscious 
individuals, but that merely means that society is not an 
abstraction, but the concrete realization of the ideal nature 
of each and all the individuals who compose it. Without 
society, therefore, moral individuality is an impossibility. 
Society cannot be based on contract," because there can 
be no " contract " without society. Moreover, the moral 
life cannot consist in each individual realizing his duty in 
iscdation from others, for no justification of society could 
then be given. 

Morality thus involves, on the one hand, universal self- 
consciousness, and, on the other hand, its realization through 
individual self-conscious centres. There is no society apart 
from individuals, and no real individuals apart from%society. 
The proper relation of these two factors is the secret of 
social hfe, as embodied in social law and custom. The 
individual realizes himself in harmony with the spirit of 
his people, which expresses itself in habitual ways of acting. 
It is this spirit that the individual seeks to realize. For 
he has rights only in society, as a member of the family, the 
civic conamunity, the state, the world. These have different 
degrees of universality ; but they are not so related that the 
one is superseded by the other ; all are essential to the 
complete determination of the whole, each having its own 
specific mode of realizing the whole. 
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The individual, on the other hand, lives in the whole, 
and his ideal life consists in being a whole. It is the 
prerogative of self-consciousness thus to transcend mere 
individuality. For, while each must fulfil his own special 
function, he can do so only in subordination to the whole 
social organism. It is not enough that he should simply 
conform to the customs and laws of his people, but he must 
have his share in determining them ; indeed, he may even 
turn against them, though the only defence of this antagon- 
istic attitude is his discernment that they are not consistent 
with the complete realization of self-consciousness. 

Thus arises the sphere of individual morality, as involving 
definite choice and individual responsibility. The principle 
of the whole is realized and specified in the case of each 
self-conscious individual, taking the form of a law — ^the 
law of conscience. Here the universal assumes the form 
of the particular ; for conscience is not formulated as a 
public or social law, but exists in an immediate form. Not 
that it is a mere instinct ; for it is the instinct of a rational 
and self-conscious subject, who can impose nothing upon 
himself that he does not regard as equally binding upon 
others, or upon others that is not a law also for himself. 
Hence, freedom cannot exist in the individual, unless it is 
embodied in the customs and laws of a free society ; nor 
can there be any free society, which does not imply the 
freedom of individuals. The individual cannot be farced 
to be free ” by the bare compulsion of society, nor can 
he secure freedom by ignoring the claims of others, and 
affir ming his own arbitrary will. 

The perfect harmony of individual and universal self- 
consciousness is the goal towards which reason ever strives. 
The spiritual life must be the free, rational life of all the 
members of a people, and ultimately of humanity. True 
freedom cannot be realized except in a completdy spiritual- 
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ized society, i.e. in a society in which every self-conscious 
individual lives a life which has an absolute moral signifi- 
cance, Thus freedom implies " conscience." 

" Conscience,” however, must be implicitly identical with 
what is universally valid. There are no rights of private 
conscience, if that means that the individual may clairn 
exemption from moral law, because his conscience dissents 
from it. No one can claim to be exempt from a law 
recognized to be binding upon others. If a man dissents 
from custom or established law, it can only be on the ground 
that in his " conscience ” there is involved a deeper and 
truer law. He cannot be saved by the badness of his 
conscience. For conscience exists only because the indi- 
vidual lives in a social whole ; and without the moral 
training obtained through society — including the family — 
be would have no conscience. The au^oiity of the 
individual conscience cannot be proved by a mere appeal 
to what is recognized to be right; nor is it disproved 
bjfthe discrepancy between the consciences of individuals ; 
nolbing can establish the miiversality of a moral law but 
the rationality of its content. 

Self-conscious individuality includes " nature ” as a con- 
stituent element in its own life. Henee the clin&te and 
the physical features and conditions of the life of a people 
determine the manner of life which it leads. The s^- 
conscious individual, however, subordinates mature to his 
own ends. An external thing ceases to be external, and 
comes to express the will of the self-conscious subject ; thus 
arises property. This is true of " nature ” in all its aspects. 
A territory becomes a country, a home ; it is rdated to 
universal self-consciousness as the individual soul to the 
individual body. Nature is not something alien to man ; 
it is the means by which his moral life is realized. 

Not only physical nature, but organic functions, have a 
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moral meaning. The family, which is based upon the 
organic function of sex, thus comes to have a spiritual 
meaning by its tendency to raise the individuals composing 
it above their separate individuality. There is no “ natural 
law in the spiritual world,” but there is " spiritual law in 
the natural world.” All modes of organic activity, when 
brought within self-consciousness, become the expression of 
purposes, and have a moral value. So, in the state, natural 
resources are transformed into instruments of spirit. 

The same principle applies to the self-coiBcious life of 
individuals. Moral life does not go on in independence of 
the physical and vital activities ; but these assmne a new 
meaning when they become mstruments for the realization 
of conscious purposes. The merely natural life of the 
individual is determined by his reaction on the environment 
in which he is placed ; the moral life, on the other hand, 
is not a mere passive acquiescence in the natural relation, 
but a comprehension of its meaning in the whole, and the 
predetermination of its activities by moral ends. Ther® is 
no spiritual life in independence of the natural ; but neither 
in a self-conscious being is there any natural life in indepen- 
dence of the spiritual. It is therefore a mistake to speak of 
man as if he might-live two separate and ujdependent liv^, 
the natural and the spiritual ; there is but one life, the 
spiritual, since in it the natural is transformed and. thus 
obtains a new meaning. The contrast between a conqtletely 
developed and an imperfectly devdoped spiritual life gives 
rise to the historical evolution of the race and the process 
of moral life in the individual. The history of the race may 
be n^axded as the means by which freedom is devdoped; 
that of the individual as the process through which he 
partidpates in the highest development of the race and 
contributes to its further devdopment. Moral and sodal 
laws are the universal modes in which the spiritual life of 
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individuals is embodied. The moral order, as expressed in 
conscience, does not separate, but unites individuals, since 
it is the comprehension by the individual of the essential 
nature of society. Freedom in the state is impossible 
without freedom of conscience ; and therefore the history 
of man is the history of the development of free self- 
consciousness. The perfect harmony of society and the 
individual is the goal of aH human effort. Is this goal 
capable of being achieved ? The answer to this question 
involves the transition from morality to religion. 



LECTURE SIXTH. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS AND DEISM. 

The moral life, as we have seen from our rapid sketch, 
while it presupposes the natural, gathers the latter up into 
itself, and therefore there is no longer any contrast in 
principle between the natural and the spiritual life. The 
individual self-consciousness is in idea identical with 
universal self-consciousness. The freedom of the individual 
is essential to the realization of the universal, for morality 
is nothing apart from the implicit or explicit recognition 
by the individual of his free obligation to realize bunsdf 
in ways that are conformable to the highest interests^)! 
society. The life of spirit is the life which expresses the 
essential nature of man. It is " objective,” not because it 
is externally imposed upon the mdividual as a means of 
happinessf but because it is the ideal of himself. Nothing 
therefore can be higher in nature than spirit. All the stages 
of experience axe gathered up and concentrated in the moral 
life. We cannot properly say with Arnold, that morality 
is ” three-fourths of hfe ” : it is the whole of life, ^ce 
nothing cam fall beyond it. In this sense we may speak with 
Kant of the primacy of practical reason ; but in doing so, 
we must be careful to observe that we can no longer oppose 
the "practical" to the "theoretical" reason, as hE th® 
former excluded the latter. What has the " primacy ” is 
not a separate sphere of " moral experience,” standing over 
against another kind of experience revealed by thecaretical 
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reason, but a " moral experience ” which includes and yet 
transcends all that for Kant falls within " experience/' 
Though morality goes beyond and comprehends within 
itself all previous stages of experience, it is not ultimate, 
since it necessarily involves a struggle towards complete 
realization, and therefore a conflict bcrcween the individual 
and the universal. Thus the whole is not realized. The 
individual always goes on the assumption that the process of 
his spiritual life is a real development, and not a mere transi- 
tion from one kind of experience to another. If it were not 
so, the history of man would be nothing more than the record 
of a never-ending series of efforts to find a satisfaction which 
for ever eluded him. Now, faith in the absoluteness of the 
ideal spiritual life, if it is not a mere pious imagination 
— a projection of what the individual wishes and desires — 
must be a rational faith. It must therefore be possible 
to show that nothing less is rational. The universe must 
not only admit of the realization of spirit, but spirit must be 
real, and indeed the only reality that is ; it must be spirit 
completely conscious of itself as, constituting the absolute 
reality of the universe. Nothing can serve as a basis for 
the conviction which inspires the never-ceasing struggle of 
morality, but a rational faith that in that struggle man is 
bound to be successful, because the struggle itself is an 
expression of the essential nature of things. Thus spirit 
ultimately assumes the form of religion. 

It is perfectly true that religion is developed from 
morality ; but it by no means follows that it is based upon 
morality. Without morality there could be no religion, 
because it is in morality that man becomes conscious of 
his freedom and universality. Here, however, as always, 
the last is first/' When we pass from sensible experience 
to perception, and from perception to understanding, we 
do not thereby base the later upon the earlier. The transi- 
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tion is at the same time a development, and development is 
never external analysis or external synthesis, but a process in 
which that which is implicit becomes explicit — ^not, indeed, 
by merely becoming clearer, but by an actual evolution, 
or " creative s 5 mthesis,’' as it has been called. So it is in 
the transition from morality to religion. Religion pre- 
supposes morality, and morality contains rdigion implidtly ; 
but, when the transition has been made to religion, morality 
has no longer a separate and independent existence, but is 
transcended and yet preserved. The religious man does not 
look at life as a hopeless struggle, but as a struggle which 
must succeed because it is the struggle of spirit, and spirit is 
the explanation and revelation of the real nature of exist- 
ence. Kant argues that to obey moral law because it is 
commanded by God is to destroy man’s autonomy, for 
nothing but the moral law itself must constitute the motive 
of his action. And it is perfectly true that to regard moral- 
ity as deriving its obligation from its being imposed upon 
us by an external lawgiver, even if he is said to be didfle, 
is to make obedience merely a means to the attainment of 
happiness. But this is not the true rdation of morality 
and religion. Moral law is not imposed by the arbitrary 
fiat of any lawgiver ; it is the absolute nature of spirit ; 
and therefore in obeying it we are already in harmony with 
the divine. But, while this is so, it is none the less true 
that, in affirming the harmony of morality with the real 
nature of things, we have gone beyond morality. For the 
harmony cannot be a merely external adaptation of morality 
to that which confronts it, but a fundamental identify oi 
principle. Thus morality takes us beyond itself. Kant's 
objection to making morality merely a means to securing 
the divine favour is only valid against such a theological 
hedonism as that of Paley, who makes desire for one’s own 
greatest happiness, including the happiness of eternal 
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felicity, the motive of all action : it does not apply to the 
doctrine I have been faying to express, that morality is 
the process in which the finite spirit seeks to realize its 
ideal for a perfect unity of the individual and the universal, 
and therefore implies rdigion as its basis and justification. 
Nor is Religion simply “ morality touched with emotion ” ; 
for, however it may be "touched with emotion,” the 
nature of morality will not be transformed unless it is lifted 
up into the realm of religion, and then it is no longer 
morality, but has been converted into religion. 

Our conclusion, then, is that religion can ndther be 
resolved into morality, nor is simply a new and separate 
experience added to morality. It is not the former, because 
morality is not self-supporting and self-complete. Just as 
there are no rights in society which do not presuppose moral 
laws, so there is no morality which does not presuppose 
rdipon. And as morality is co-extensive with all Iowa: 
sts^es of ea^jerience, religion touches life at every point. 
Thus, all the phases of experience assume a new aspect. 
From the religious point of viey:, " nature ” is the mani- 
festation of spirit, not, as in morality, the means for the 
realization of spirit. So the religious consciousness lifts 
the individual above the struggle which the* moral life 
necessarily involves, giving him the assirrance that if his 
finite ends are not realized, it is because they do not deserve 
to be realized. Religion exhibits the histoiy of man in the 
development of society as the process through which his 
self-consciousness is evolved. When a people loses its 
rdigmn, as in the case of the Roman Empire, its devdop- 
ment comes to an end, and the process of what M. Bergson 
calls " creative evolution ” is carried on by other nations. 

In the reUgious life man adopts the " absolute ” point of 
view ; in Browning's phrase, he " sees things dear as gods 
do ” ; all effort is overcome, and all contradictions removed. 
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In religion, therefore, man comes to the explicit consdons- 
ness of what he has always been obscurely aware of — ^namely, 
that his true life is life in the Eternal. As Augustine so 
finely puts it : " our souls are created for God and can find 
rest only in God.” Although religious life implies absolute 
faith in the triumph of goodness, it does not lead to a 
relaxation of the struggle involved in morality; on the 
contrary, it lends intensity to the struggle, since the indi- 
vidual has the assurance that he is a fellow-worker with 
God, and may therefore fight in full confidence of victory. 
Rdigion does not affirm that good will triumph whatever 
man does ; what it says is that it will triumph because man, 
who is in his essential nature spiritual, can never be satisfied 
with an5rthing less than the complete realization of goodnras. 
Doubt, scepticism, hesitation in regard to the triumph of 
goodness, must tend to paralyze the effort after goodness, 
whereas assurance of that triumph, as conditioned by human 
effort, is the strongest incentive to the moral life. 

This attitude of religion is not compatible with the 
assumption that the ideal pf complete self-consciousness is 
merely an ideal; that is, is foimd only in finite spirits. 
For, on this supposition, reahty must be exclusive of com- 
plete seltc'bnsciousness ; it must in fact be a vanishing 
phase, which will disappear with the passing away of the 
finite consciousness. The rdigious consciousness, in othef 
words, implies ^t reality is itself self-conscious ^garit, nbt 
merely that it admits of complete self-consdousness m 
some future and hypothetical age. The whole of our 
discussion shows the inadequacy of the view that the 
universe contains no being higher than man. For, even 
in the simplest experience we have foimd that there is a 
reality distinguished through relation to the subject ; and 
this imdefined reality is just that which finally emerges as 
the absolute spirit. 
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Religion is therefore the supreme expression of man's 
rationality. It is not, however, as the mystic maintains, 
the form in which man completely transcends his indi- 
viduality and is merged in God. This supposition is 
precluded by what has been said as to the freedom of the 
individual. To be religious, man must be conscious of the 
essential nature of God as spirit, but he does not therefore 
lose his freedom, and therefore his individual self-conscious* 
ness. It is one thing to view his life from the point of view 
of the absolute spirit, and another thing to say that he is 
the absolute spirit. Hence the defect of mysticism, which 
abolishes the distinction of man from God, sublimating the 
consciousness of man until its distinction from the divine 
self-consciousness has disappeared. It is true that the 
highest life of manrcan only be realized through the conscious- 
ness that he has no true life which can be severed from life 
in God ; but this consciousness is not the negation of his 
distinction from God ; it is the consciousness that only in 
conscious identification with God can he realize his own 
deepest self. Separate man from God and he has no con- 
sciousness of himself ; but it does not follow that in his 
consciousness of God he loses his consciousness of himself. 
That assumption is based upon the false idea that God may 
be conceived as purely abstract Being, and self-conscious- 
ness as a mark of limitation and finitude. Religion is an 
attitude of human experience, and no such experience is 
possible without the distinction of subject ‘and object — a. 
distinction which does not disappear, when subject becomes 
spirit, the object of which is God. 

Religion, then, since it consists in identification with 
God, does not involve a process from lower to higher. God 
is not a Being who grows in experience, as some recent 
writers have suggested. Such a conception is the natural 
complement of the view that God may be or must be finite. 
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If God is gradually acquiring new experience, it must be 
because he is gettmg better acquainted with the true nature 
of the universe ; and therefore the universe as a whole, not 
God, becomes the true principle of reality. The conception 
of God as finite is thus a mere play with words, that which 
is called the universe being endowed with the attributes 
denied of God. But, while we cannot admit that God 
undergoes a process of development, this does not mean that 
all process is necessarily denied of him. There is process, 
but it is not a process from lower to higher. All ascent 
therrfore belongs to the finite spirit ; which does gradually 
motmt from lower to higher — ^though, on the other hand, 
in a sense the whole is always implied in the Iowa:. AU 
process is within God himself : it is not something that goes 
on apart from him, and which he contemplates from without. 
If it were so, he would be of the same nature as man, and 
process would itself be inexphcable. In coming to the 
consciousness of God man is not in the proper sense creative. 
That supposition is contrary to the nature of experience.in 
all its forms, for even in the simplest experience man is 
conscious of something not-himself. Man’s consciousness 
of God is his realization of that which is implied in the 
nature of ESs own consciousness : that which is r^, whethar 
he realizes it or not, whether he affirms or denies it ; just as 
man’s consciousness of the solar system does not briug that 
S3:stem intoexistence. Humanity is never self-comidetejiBd 
apart from God can never be sdf-complete, NotMag less 
than absolute spirit will supply that which morality lacks 
— ^the certainty that goodness is the true nature of things. 
Only so is it possible for man to find rest and peace. 

As religion takes the point of view of absolute spirit, 
and absolute spirit must manifest itself, it must be revealed 
in nature, in man, and in the universe as a whole. This 
does not mean that there are three distinct rdigions, each oi 
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which is true ; there can be only one religion, and different 
religions must be related as less and more developed forms 
of the one religion. It is no doubt true that historically the 
first stage of religion is that in which the divine is regarded 
as manifested in some natural form, while in the second 
stage it is conceived to be of the nature of a self-conscious 
individual, and in the third stage as an all-comprehensive 
spirit, revealed fully only in the unity which embraces both 
nature and man* But, while this is true of the historical 
evolution of the idea of God, we must not, when we reach 
the third stage, suppose that the two first are simply 
abolished ; they are not abolished, but preserved in a 
subhmated form. Hence, in the absolute religion we find 
the three phases which in lower religions have been held 
apart. It is the spirit of Nature, the spirit of Man, and the 
spirit of the Universe ; and it is the same indivisible Spirit 
which is manifested in all three. It is necessary to insist 
upon the distmction as well as the unity of these three 
phjises of the absolute religion, because differentiation is as 
essential to the Absolute as identity. Even in the separate 
forms that religion has historically assumed, all three phases 
are implicit, though one phase is emphasized more than 
another. 

The first phase of the absolute religion is that in which 
God is immediately experienced as present in Nature. This 
phase, while its historical forms have vanished, is that 
aspect of the highest religion which is expressed by Words- 
worth, when he speaks of : 

Something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And in the mind of man. 

The second phase of the absolute religion is that in which 
God is shown in the moral order. In withdrawing from the 
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immediate life of nature, the subject becomes conscious of 
himself as that which is to overcome nature and subordinate 
it to moral ends. God is thus revealed, not as indifferent 
to the purposes of man, but as involved in them. Nature 
is not something which simply stands alongside of man, 
but its processes are in hamiony with the ends of the sdf- 
conscious life. 

The third phase of religion is that of spirit in its concrete 
fulness, as manifested, not merely in immediate reality, or 
in the inward life, but as that which is conscious of itself 
as the only reality. In this stage nature is seen to have no 
independent being ; it is in every part the manifestation of 
spirit. There is nothing common or unclean, because God 
is present in all things. The self does not stand opposed to 
nature, because nature is recognized to be a mode in which 
reason, as the essence of the self, is expressed. The life of 
nature and the life of spirit are the same life. Hence in 
his religious life man does not withdraw into himself, but 

lives in the world though not of it." This phase^of 
religion may properly be caUed '' revealed," — ^not because it 
is a special and peculiar revelation of what otherwise would 
have remained for ever concealed, but because it is the 
conscioiisfiess of spirit as spirit. It is not national or ev^ 
humanitarian, but absolute. It is the religion of all men, 
because it is the religion of self-conscious spirit ; and as the 
religion of free spirit, it is independent of all limits and 
restrictions, and therefore absolutely universal. 

We have now by a somewhat circuitous route reached 
an altitude from which we may survey the whole of our 
experience, in its main divisions and articulations ; and 
what remains to be done is to attempt the systematic 
statement and defence of the ideas that in our view underlie 
and give meaning to the religious consciousness, as that 
which comprehends all other forms of consciousness within 
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itsdf. From what has beeji said it should be manifest 
that theology is summed up in the one word spirit ; for 
spirit is that which constitutes the principle of unity mani- 
fested in nature, in man, and in the universe as a whole. 
To express all that is involved in the idea of spirit is there- 
fore to obtain a clear consciousness of the nature of God in 
his relations to the physical world and to human life in its 
stmggle with evil, in its triumph and in its organic or 
spiritual unity. 

The great variety of ways in which God is conceived is 
a proof not merely of the difSculty of the problem, but of 
the unwisdom of attempting to solve it by any " short and 
easy method. How should it be otherwise, when in the 
idea of God man seeks to sum up and express his ultimate 
view of existence? The complexity which we find in 
different attempts to express what we mean by the term 
God " is reflected in the ordinary religious consciousness, 
which on the one hand impels us to prostrate ourselves in 
hunfility and awe before a Being of ineffable power and 
wisdom and goodness, and on the other hand is dominated 
by the assured belief that God is '' not far from anyone 
of us,^* being in our mouths and in our hearts.''* Dost 
Ihou believe in God ? " asks Margaret of her lover in 
Goethe's immortal poem, and Faust in his answer expresses 
this double aspect of the religious consciousness, when he 
replies : 

“Who dares aspire 
To say he doth believe in God ? 

Who dares pronounce His name ? 

And who proclaim — 

I do believe in Him? 

And who dares presume 
To utter — I believe Him not ? 

The All-embracer, 

The All-upholder, 

I 


II 
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Grasps and upholds He not 
Thee, me, Himself? 

Vaults not the Heaven his vasty dome above thee? 

Stand not the earth^s foundations firm beneath thee? 

And climb not, with benignant beaming, 

Up heaven’s slopes the eternal stars ? 

And feel’st thou not an innate force propelling 
Thy tide of life to head and heart, 

A power that, in eternal mystery dwelling, 

Invisible visible moves beside thee? 

Go, fill thy heart therewith, in all its greatness, 

And when thy heart brims with this feeling, 

Then call it what thou wilt. 

Heart ! Happiness t Love ! God 1 
I have no name for that which passes all revealing I 
Feeling is all in all ; 

Name is but smoke and sound, 

Enshrouding heaven’s glow.” ^ 

The religious consciousness therefore believes just as 
intensely in the greatness and majesty of God — a greatness 
and majesty transcending all that we know or can express— 
as in the presence of God in the human soul. Thus, on the 
one hand God seems to be beyond the limited circle of our 
experience, and on the other hand to be one with our 
inmost being ; and perhaps the most important problem of 
theology is to determine whether either of these convictions 
must be surrendered, or whether both may not be capaHe 
of reconciliation in a single concrete conception. Is God, 
to use the current terms, transcendent or immanent? 
Or is he, perhaps, at once transcendent and immanent ? 
An answer to these questions must be given, if we are to 
attain to anything like intellectual clearness and serenity. 
No doubt the religious consciousness will refuse to surrender 


^ Biackie’s translation. 
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its bdief in either of these apparent opposites ; but, unless 
the rational spirit can be satisfied that one or the other 
conviction is false, or that a real S5nithesis can be made of 
the two, man must lead a more or less divided life, on the 
one hand refusing to surrender his faith, and on the other 
hand unable to satisfy his intellect. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that this faith should pass into know- 
ledge. If that transition can legitimately be made, the 
internecine feud of religion and theology will be laid to rest, 
so far as this fundamental article of belief is concerned. 

The religious consciousness is not infrequently interpreted 
in the light of certain theological ideas with which it can 
hardly be reconciled. Starting from the independent 
reality of the external world, the inner or spiritual Hfe of 
man and God, the ordinary consciousness on the whole 
shrinks from enquiring too curiously into their relations to 
one another. Nature is regarded as independent of man, 
and as governed by laws which regulate its movements ; 
and while it is vaguely felt to be dependent upon God, 
it yet is thought to be in its normal operations free from all 
interference, though it is believed that in the past it may 
have been the scene of certain miraculous transactions. 
The world, it is held, was at some more or less remote period 
brought into existence by the almighty power and wisdom 
of Grod, and has ever since been maintained in existence by 
the same power. While it is admitted that man cannot 
set aside the laws of nature, it is held that in his own proper 
life he is above and beyond nature, turning it to his own 
ends and gradually working out a more and more perfect 
fcmn of social organization. In this task he is dependent 
t^Kjn God; who, however, stands to man in a different 
rdation from that which he bears to nature ; for, whereas 
God works in man through his higher consciousne^, he 
absolutely determines the course of nature, which in all 
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ordinaxy cases conforms to the laws that he has imposed 
upon it. 

To the ordinary consciousness, then, while nature, man 
and God are conceived to be related to one another, yet 
each has its own independent reality, their relations being 
of such an external character as not to interfere with their 
independence. Having been created, nature, at least as a 
rule, is assumed to go on without interference from God ; 
man lives his own free and independent life ; and God is 
complete in himself apart both from nature and man. How 
nature can have a reality separate from God, and yet owe 
its origin and continuance to God ; how man can be free, 
while yet he is dependent upon God for all that he is or does ; 
how God can exist apart from the world and man, and yet 
maintain his infimtude ; these questions, though at times 
they may produce a certain uneasiness in the mind of the 
plain man, as a rule he does not dwell upon, regarding their 
discussion as on the whole unprofitable if not irreverent, 
and tending to weaken or destroy man's natural faith in^e 
divine. On the other hand, minds of a more speculative 
type do not feel that they can avoid such problems, especially 
as they are forced upon them by the development of modem 
thought, as well as by modern social and political move- 
ments ; and naturally the solutions advanced take their 
colour from the sphere of investigation with which the ex- 
ponent is most familiar. The scientific man, whose thoughts 
are so laxgdy concentrated upon the study of nature, 
has a tendency to set up a theory based upon the inviol- 
ability of law; the psychologist, occupied with investigations 
into the nature and development of the individual mind, 
not unnaturally seeks to base his conclusions upon the 
character of conscious experience; the metaphysician 
^ows a disposition to reduce the three spheres of nature, 
man and God to an all-comprehensive unity; while the 
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reKgious genius may find satisfaction in the absolute 
identification of man in his higher nature with God. 
Obviously these conflicting ways of conceiving the uni- 
verse cannot all be true without modification ; and 
therefore we are simply compelled to ask whether there 
may not be some way of combining the element of 
truth to be found in each in a comprehensive and har- 
monious system. 

The doctrine which comes nearest to the popular theo- 
logical belief, as distinguished from the deeper truth 
implicit in the religious consciousness, is that which may 
be called without any great impropriety the deistic view. 
Starting from the first or uncritical phase of consciousness 
— that in which real objects are viewed as individual things, 
separated from one another in space and imdergoing 
continual changes in time— -Deism accounts for the existence 
of these things by referring them to the creative fiat of an 
ononipotent and all-wise Being, and attributing their process 
to^his control and guidance. The beginning of the world 
is therefore ascribed to the will^of God, while the laws of 
nature are assimilated to the decrees of an enlightened 
monarch in a civilized state. Thus nature and man, while 
they are conceived as distinct from God, are yet regarded 
as dependent upon his creative power and his ever-active 
wisdom. 

When we examine this doctrine closely, I think we shall 
find that it is an inadequate and pictorial* way of repre- 
senting the relations of nature, man and God. It contains 
three irreconcilable ideas : creation, formative design, and 
external control. 

(i) The assumption being made that the world consists 
of an infinite number of separate things and events in space 
and time, it is asked how these have come into existence. 
The answer given is, that God of his good will and pleasure 
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determined to bring them into existence, and therefore 
created them out of nothing. 

The dif&culties connected with this view are insuperable. 
In the first place, it involves the contradiction that God is 
infinite before the creation of the world, and is no more than 
infinite after its creation. In what sense can we suppose 
God to be infinite before creation ? If indeed we assume 
the existence of a supersensible or spiritual world, absolutely 
different in kind from the world as known to us, we may 
imagine it to be complete in itself independently of the 
world that we know. God may therefore be conceived as 
having before him this supersensible world. But, obviously, 
if this supersensible world contains the whole of reality, 
there will be no possibihty of creating another world dis- 
tinct from it ; and if it does not contain all reality, it cannot 
be an expression of the mfinite power of God. Moreover, 
the same problem would arise in regard to its relation to God 
as in the case of our world. If it is a product of thjf infinite 
power of God, that must be because it is not complete in 
itself, but requires a cause to account for it. Hence we 
must suppose it to have come into existence by the creative 
power of God at some definite time. But in that case it 
must be finite, and therefore cannot require us to assign an 
mfinite cause of its existence. Thus, we shall ultimately 
be compdled either to postulate an infinite series of worlds^ 
or to deny the itdequacy of the idea of creation. The former 
alternative is absurd, and therefore we must adopt the 
latter. 

Creation out of nothing, then, is contradictory of the 
idea of an infinite being. And the reason is not far to seek. 
When we ask what is the cause of any particular event, we 
are seeking to explain, not the absolute origination of any- 
thing, but the reason why a certain change has occurred. 
By the cause of the change, we mean something which. 
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while belonging to the same series of events, is its condition ; 
and therefore the cause assigned is jiever an ultimate ground 
of the existence of the change, but only a particular con- 
dition of it, occurring at a given moment. Now, if we 
attempt to apply this idea of cause in explanation of the 
absolute origination of the world, it is manifest that we have 
made a fierdfia^is ds dXXo ycvos. We are no longer seeking 
to explain one event by another prior event, but to assign 
an absolute origin to that which absolutely originates. 
Cause therefore obtains an entirely new meaning. That 
meaning may, or may not, be legitimate, but at any rate 
it entirely transcends the idea of causality as commonly 
employed, and therefore compels us to restate the whole 
argument. 

What then is the underlying idea which gives plausibility 
to the notion of creation out of nothing ? Certainly it is 
entirely different from that of causation, as ordinarily 
understood. The use of such qualifications as first cause 
to^descdbe the originative source of the world, shows that 
by cause is meant, not an antecedent event, as in the 
ordinary use of the term, but a cause which is not itself an 
effect, 4.e. a self-detenninmg or self-originative cause. And 
when it is said that this primal source of being creates the 
world out of nothii^, what is really meant is that we are 
in a region of thought where temporal antecedence and 
sequence have no meaning. The world is said to be created 

out of nothing,” because it is not the effect of an ante- 
oedmt event, but is by its very nature inseparable from God. 
Apart from God, i.e, considered in its independence, it has 
no reality whatever. Hence, it is entirely superfluous to 
adc how it has come to be. No doubt we can speak of 
changes as occurring in the world, but not of the world as 
at one time absolutely non-existent and then at a subsequent 
time as absolutely originated ; for, as it has no separate 
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and independent reality of its own, but is bound up with 
the reality of God, to ^,fiirm its independent reality is to 
separate the manifestation of God from the being of God. 
The world therefore never began to be, but is eternal. It 
is not independent of God, but bound up with his reality ; 
just as the reality of God is involved in the reality of 
the world. The creation of the world therefore only has 
meaning when it is interpreted as signifying the eternal 
self-manifestation of God. 

This conclusion is manifestly the inevitable result of 
our survey of the deepening stages of human experience. 
It is only from the point of view of separate events as 
occurring in time that we speak of causality in the ordinary 
meaning of the term ; and when we have discovered that 
this mechanical and external mode of thought is obviously 
not ultimate, we are forced to advance first to the idea of a 
self-developing total reality, and ultimately to the con- 
ception of God as the absolute source of all modes of being. 
But, as I have so frequently insisted, the result is not to 
destroy the infinite variety of being, but to preserve it as 
a manifestation of the one principle which differentiates 
itself in all that is. Now, if nothing can possibly be apart 
from God us the absolute principle of existence, it is obvious 
that a denial of the reality of any mode of being must lead 
to a denial of the unity on which it depends* Hence to 
assert an absolute creation of being is the same thing as to 
assert an absolute creation of God, since the world exists 
only because it is the essential nature of God to manifest 
himself in it. 

But, {2) still more inadequate than the conception of God 
as creator of the world is the idea that he fashions or shapes 
it, as an architect constructs a house or a sculptor a statue. 
A human artificer has no power to alter the essential nature 
of the material with which he works ; all that he can dm is 
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to take advantage of the properties which things possess, 
in order to give to them the pai^^cular shape he desires. 
Hence, if God is conceived as merely giving /orm to a 
pre-existent material, he must obviously be limited by the 
character of the material with which he works. In order 
to get rid of this objection, it may be said that, in speaking 
of God as fashioning the world, it is not meant that he does 
not also create the material to which he gives shape. The 
argument* it may be said, is that the matter is so fashioned 
as to realize an idea which pre-existed in the mind of God. 
To this defence of the argument from design it may be 
answered, that it is obviously inadequate, in so far as it 
supposes the matter of the world to be first created, and 
then fashioned according to a preconceived plan. When a 
human architect gives shape to the material with which he 
works, he is not dealing with something that has no definite 
constitution of its own ; it is, in fact, as I have said, by 
taking advantage of the actual properties of things that he 
is able to realize his idea. But, when we attempt to apply 
this mode of thought to the formation of the world, we are 
obviously assuming that what is created is a formless matter, 
to which a certain shape is afterwards given. Now a form- 
less matter is a pure abstraction, to which nothing real 
corresponds. We can only suppose, therefore, that what is 
created is a number of relatively formless objects, to which 
more specific forms are afterwards assigned. But such an 
idea is obviously perfectly arbitrary, besides being open to 
the objection that it supposes God to have first created 
what was imperfect and chaotic, in order subsequently to 
reduce it to system and rationality. As an absolutely 
chaotic world is an impossible idea, the assumption of such 
a world is really meaningless. We must therefore fall back 
on the conception that the world as originally created was 
already of such a character as to display order and harmony. 
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But, with this revision, our first notion of God as an architect 
of the world is abandoned ; for the whole idea of a Being 
who adapts things in a certain way, in accordance with a 
preconceived idea, can no longer be entertained when the 
character of things already involves the design supposed to 
be externally superinduced upon them. We must therefore 
substitute for the idea of external design the deeper notion 
of a world the very constitution of which involves immanent 
purpose, order and S37stem. 

How impossible it is to apply consistently the concep- 
tion of external purpose is evident even from a consideration 
of the physical world. When that world is said to be 
tmder the dominion of inviolable law, what is implied is 
that no particle of matter can possibly exist except as an 
element in an orderly system, separated from which it 
has no attributes and indeed is nothing but a pure abstrac- 
tion. A material system cannot be explained as the 
arrangement by an external designer of material atoms 
which otherwise would form a chaos, for the simple 
reason that except as elgnents in an orderly system they 
could not exist at all. And what is true of inorganic 
thills is more obviously true of living beings, the exist- 
ence of which implies the form and purpose which constitute 
their life. Hence, when we pass to man, a being who 
not only realizes ends but consciously and deliberately 
aims at them, it is manifest that his very nature is inconr 
sistent with the idea that he has been externally formed 
in the same way as an architect fashions a house. If 
man were related to God after the manner in which 
stone and lime are related to the architect, what is charac- 
teristic of him would remain unexplained and indeed 
inexplicable. For, if we suppose that the ends which he 
p(ursues are dictated for him mechanically by God, it is 
manifest that he can no longer be regarded as self-deter-^ 
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mined, any more than the stones which are shaped and 
arranged by the builder. If therefore we assume, as the 
deist does assume, that man has been created by God, we 
must hold that he is related to God, not in the sense that his 
actions are detenmned for him, but in the sense that he is 
capable of comprehending and willing objects which are 
compatible with the essential nature of God. In other 
words, God must be immanent in him, and that in such a 
way that he is only truly himself when he realizes the pur- 
poses of God. Without this free recognition of God, man 
cannot realize himself ; and therefore it cannot be said that 
God acts upon him by bending his will in a certain direction, 
irrespective of his own volitions ; what we must say is, 
that in realizing what his own true nature is, he attains to 
the consciousness of the real nature of God, which is just 
Ms own nature in its full realization. Such a consciousness 
is necessarily ideal, because, though man is self-determining, 
he is not self-creative ; but it is a real ideal, i.e. one based 
xxpom and presupposing the actual nature of the world. I 
rirink, therefore, we may fairly conclude that the conception 
of God as a designer must be regarded as an imperfect grasp 
of the true principle that the world in all its forms is the 
embodiment of an absolute self-realizing reason. That the 
world bears a resemblance to the products of human art 
is the result of its essentially purposive character, and not of 
any form externally imposed upon it. God must, therefore, 
be conceived, not as a Being external to the world, but as 
the innermost essence of the world. If it is said that this 
is an inadequate conception, since it does not take us 
bQTond the idea of an immanent teleology, the answer is, 
that no doubt God is something more than the purpose 
implied in all forms of being, but he is certainly not less ; 
and therefore an important step has been taken towards 
an adequate definition of God when he is affirmed to be the 
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immanent reason of the world. That he is more than this, 
I hope afterwards to sipw. Meantime, it is something to 
have seen that God is in his world, not beyond it. 

(3) Another step may be made by considering the third 
characteristic of the deistic doctrine, its contention that 
God must be conceived as the moral governor of the world. 
The analogy is from the relations of men in society to an 
external ruler, who imposes upon his subjects certain laws 
which they are under obligation to obey. This idea is the 
natural one so long as the ruler is conceived to have plenary 
authority to impose upon his subjects commands, to which 
they must submit whether they are seen to be reasonable or 
not. But such a notion of even a human ruler is utterly 
inadequate. I shall not press the point that a ruler whose 
power is absolute may impose upon his subjects laws which 
are in themselves unreasonable. That is no doubt true, 
since the possession of despotic power, in a being like man 
who is liable to error, is certain to lead to irrational com- 
mands, when the ruler is deprived of the enlighteneaent 
which comes from the free play of other minds. This 
pomt, however, is not the mam one. Even granting that 
the commands of the ruler were perfectly reasonable, it 
wo^d still be true that the relation of an autocrat to 
his subjects cannot be adequate as a type of the true 
relation of God to man. It is the essential nature of man 
that he should obey only those laws which his own reason 
has shown him to be reasonable. Blind obedience to a law, 
however perfect the law may be, is not rational conduct. 
Moral action must not only conform to rational law, but 
must be recognized by the agent as so conforming. No 
doubt an act may be recognized to be moral although the 
agent cannot set forth the reasons which mahe it rational ; 
but without some response of the subject's own spirit, no 
morality whatever is possible. When therefore we are 
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asked to admit that God is the moral Governor of the 
universe, we must answer that> if ^his means that certain 
moral laws are imposed by God with a view to the better 
regulation of the world, the conception, though not 
absolutely false, is certainly madequate. A world regulated 
in this way would not be a moral world. The only moral 
world is one in which the agents not only do what is right, 
but do it purely because they see it to be right. In other 
words, there is a moral world at all only in so far as moral 
ideals are consciously willed as good. Not that conduct 
is made good by being willed ; for nothing is good except 
that which is in harmony with the nature of things ; but 
that even the best action is not moral unless the motive 
is moral. God therefore can only be called the Moral 
Governor of the world in the sense that by the essential 
nature of the world, and especially of man as the highest 
finite agent in it, the good must realize itself through the 
constitution of sodety ; he is certainly not the Moral 
Goveinor of the world in the sense that his laws are ex- 
ternally imposed upon man and must be obeyed because 
they are so imposed. No being can legitimately prescribe 
any law to a free agent except that of which Ms reason 
approves. In other words, God is immanent in the con- 
science of man, and only as so immanent can he be called 
the Moral Governor of the world. The providence of God 
works, and can only work, through the free consent of man, 
who, in virtue of the identity of his true nature with that 
of God, wills, and cannot but will, that which reveals 
i'tedtf to Mm as good. Thus, on the one hand, moral law 
is the divine reason in man, wMch cannot be opposed by 
Mm except in ignorance or caprice ; and, on the other hand, 
it is the voice of Ms own reason. But these are but different 
aspects of the same tMng. Just so far as man is at unity 
with God, he is at unity with himsdf. His obedience to 
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law is no blind obedience, and his relation to God* no 
external relation. As m obeying moral law he is acting 
in accordance with the witness of his spirit to that which 
he recognizes as divine, his open-eyed obedience is the 
essential condition of the realization of the divine purpose 
in the world. From this point of view it is obvious that we 
cannot conceive of the providence of God as a law which 
operates irrespective of the will of man. It is no doubt 
true that good must and does prevail over evil, and that it 
is vain for man to war against the inevitable tendency 
toward good ; but it is not true that this invincible progress 
of goodness is independent of the free volition of man. It 
cannot "possibly be so independent, for the simple reason 
that apart from free volition there is neither good nor evil. 
No doubt, as it is said, God “ overrules '' evil for good, and 
subdues the most stiflE-necked to his purposes ; but this is 
not brought about arbitrarily or independently of human 
effort, but only by the active and free endeavour of man 
after the good. God works, not upon man, but in hirer No 
good is achieved without a fierce struggle, and this struggle 
is due to man's unconquerable rationality, and to tte 
corresponding rationality in the nature of things. Thus, 
as for the inadequate ideas of creation out of nothing, and 
the external adaptation of matter to a preconceived end, 
must be substituted the ideas of eteiW sdf-determina- 
tion and imjnanent purpose; so the notion of a Moral 
Governor of the world must be replaced by the idea of a 
law of righteousness working in and through free human 
agents, whose self-consdousness is inseparable from their 
consciousness of GocL 



LECTURE SEVENTH. 

NATURALISM AND EVOLUTION. 

The ordinary deistic or dnalistic view of the relations of 
nature, man and God, as we have concluded, must be re- 
placed by a doctrine which, instead of conceiving them as 
s^arate spheres only accidentally and arbitrarily related 
to one another, maintains that they are so intimately 
connected as to be unintelligible apart from one another. 
It is at least certain that, starting from their abstract 
opposition, it is not possible legitimately to bring them 
together. An attempt, however, may be made to solve 
the '^problem, not by coimecting the three spheres in an 
arbitrary and external way, but by showing that they are 
really reducible to one. Nature, it may be said, includes 
what is ordinarily opposed to it ; for, when we examine our 
experience at first hand, setting aside all preconceptions, 
we discover that the only reality known to us is that of 
nature itself. That is one method of securing unity. 
Another method is to maintain that nature Jias no reality 
apart from the ei^rience of conscious beings, while God is 
merely a name for the totality of such beings with their 
experiences. In this way finite and more especially human 
beings are hdd to be the only reality, while! nature and God 
are merely the contents of the experience of these beings, 
hypostatized as independent. On this view— the view of 
Pltiralism — ^nature and God disappear as independent beings, 
leaving only the experiences of finite beings. A modification 
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grating the iiteducibiKty of mind and matter, we seem 
compelled to maintain the existence of a God to serve as 
the unity comprehending both. But the separate and 
independent reality of mind and God are held to be in- 
compatible with the assured results of science, which finds 
nothing in our experience that cannot be reduced to a 
mechanical system of mass-points that undergo trans- 
positions in space. It must be carefully observed that 
Naturalism is entirely distinct from Science. A physicist, 
chemist or biologist may indeed hold that, for the attain- 
ment of his special object, namely, the mathematical or 
quantitative estimate of all phenomena, it is essential to 
regard aU beings, whether inorganic, organic or self-con- 
scious, from the point of view of mass and energy ; but the 
scientific man as such does not maintain that the universe 
is completely explained when it is quantitatively determined. 
The peculiarity of Naturalism is that it converts the attitude 
of *#16 scientific man, adopted as a convenient and practical 
methed of solving his special problem, into the positive or 
dogmatic a^ertion that this attitude is ultimate, and there- 
fore that nothing in the universe is real except the 
mechanical s 37 stem of mass-points as undergoing certain 
reciprocal changes. For a consistent Naturalism'’ the only 
God is this mechanical S5^tem, to which all the facts of 
life and mind are held to be reducible. It is this rigid and 
dogmatic system that we must now try to understand and 
estimate. 

The first view of the world, as we have seen, is that 
whicfa regards it as composed of an infinite number of 
sepiarafe things and events, the relations of which, as merely 
eternal, do not affect their independence and individuality. 

» From this point of view, which is that of common sense, 
science starts, and, though the result of its investigations 
is to show that no concrete sensible thing is really per- 
il K 
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manent, it is loath to surrender its original presupposition, 
and therefore the scien|ific man is apt to maintain that, 
while sensible things are continually undergoing dissolution, 
the ultimate elements of which they are composed are 
eternal and unchangeable. What these ultimate elements 
are is not perfectly clear. The prevalent view is that all 
real objects, whether we distinguish them as inorganic or 
organic, and whether the latter do or do not imply conscious- 
ness, are actually made up of hard or incompressible atoms, 
arranged in varying configurations and in greater or less 
complexity. All the changes in the world must therefore 
be regarded as reducible to the movement of atoms, as 
resulting in a continual kaleidoscopic alteration in the 
manner in which they are grouped together. Thi^ is 
explained or described the movements of the earth 
and the heavenly bodies, the seasons and the tides, the 
sun and the wind and the rain, the weathenng of the 
mountains, the making of the fruitful land and so forth." ^ 
These processes may be regarded as " merely complicated 
cases of change of configuration in a system of mass 
partides." The universe is thus conceived as constituted 
by ultimate elements, variously compounded and in 
incessant motion. Sometimes the changes of these elements 
are hdd to take the fonn of vibratory movements, at other 
times that of translation. Physical phenomena and chemi- 
cal action, as well as other qualities of matter which are 
perceived by our senses — ^heat, sound, electricity, possibly 
even attraction — are supposed to be reducible to the de- 
mentary movements of the ether, the electron or the atom. 
Moreover, the matter of which organized bodies are com- 
posed, is held to be equally subject to the same laws : all 
the changes in the nervous system, e,g,, being due to the 
attraction and repulsion of its molecules and atoms. The 

ij. Arthur Thomson in Htbbert Journal^ X, i. m. 
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nervous system, it is said, suffers a series of shocks from 
surrounding bodies, and therefore^ the sensations, feelings 
and ideas which arise in consciousness may be defined as 
mechanical resultants ; while the molecular movements of 
the nervous system lead either to reflex movements, or to 
so-called voluntary actions,*' which are at bottom of the 
same essential nature. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this particular 
form of the atomic theory is more than a good working 
concq)tion/* How it is reached has already been indicated. 
Starting from the assumption of a world which is made up 
of a number of particular things, independent at once of 
one another and of the conscious subject which apprehends 
them, an attempt is made to explain how they come to 
be known. As actually perceived they seem to be dis- 
tinguished from one another by the qualities they display, 
and therefore at first sight it seems impossible to under- 
stand how they can be equivalent to one another. For, 
not only do beings possessed of consciousness seem to differ 
in kind from those that are merely sensitive, and much more 
from those that are only capable of assimilation and growth ; 
not only is there an apparently irreducible contrast between 
living and non-living beings ; but even in the case of 
inorganic things, it seems at first sight impossible to reduce 
chemical and physical phenomena to a common denomina- 
tor. This difficulty, however, is supposed to^ be overcome 
by ascribing the qualitative differences of things to the 
effect upon our senses of external things, which, as devoid of 
such qualities, are perfectly homogeneous. When we have 
got rid in this way of colour, heat, resistance and weight, 
the only characteristics of a thing that remain seem to 
be its extension, shape, position and mobility. But we 
can hardly stop even here ; for shape still seems to be a 
definite and irreducible quality of particular things. 
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Eliminating shape, nothing apparently is left but occu- 
pancy of space, mobility and fluidity. This is virtually 
the conclusion of the late Lord Kelvin, who conceived of 
matter as ''a homogeneous and incompressible fluid 
in which vortices move, thus producing the properties of 
matter.'* In this view of the universe it is still assumed 
that the physical world is independent of mind, and 
that it is possible to distinguish one mode of movement 
from another. Strictly speaking the last supposition is 
hardly consistent with the theory; for in a perfectly 
homogeneous fluid there is no separation of parts ; nor 
can there be any distinction between one vortex-move- 
ment and another, since the movement of the perfectly 
homogeneous is the same thing as no movement. The 
reason, in fact, why it is supposed that one part of the 
fluid can be distinguished from another, and therefore that 
actual motion is conceivable, is that the changes in sensible 
objects are assumed to have correspondent changes in 
matter as it is in itself. But this correspondence is simply 
taken on trust, and is due to the attribution of distinctions 
which in strictness hold only of things as presented to sense, 
not to th^ frictionless fluid which exists only for abstract 
thought. It will be understood that I have no intention of 
denying the value for science of the atomic theory, even 
in the sublimated form suggested by Lord Kelvin ; what I 
wish to draw attention to is that, when it is put forward as 
a complete explanation of reality, it suffers from the funda- 
mental defect of identifying an abstraction from reality 
with reality in its completeness. In a perfectly frictionless 
fluid we may assume whatever distinctions we please, but 
any distinction that is so made must be due to an arbitrary 
limit set up by our imagination in that which is declared to 
be in itself devoid of all limits because absolutely homo- 
geneous, Fictions may aid us in calculating the movemaats 
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of things, but it by no means follows that reality must 
correspond to them. 

Whether the atomic theory of matter in either of its 
forms is accepted or not, and indeed even if no hypothesis 
as to the ultimate constitution of matter is advanced, there 
can be no doubt that the theorem of the conservation of 
energy is a correct formulation as far as it goes of the nature 
of aH physical processes. On the axiom that all bodies, 
however they may differ in their sensible properties or 
dimensions, are subject to the same mechanical laws, rests 
the whole of our physical science, and, if naturalism is 
right, the only scientific view of the world. In any closed 
system the sum of the kinetic and potential energy is 
constant, being incapable either of increase or diminution. 
Potential energy is shown in a stone when it reaches the 
highest point of its path after being thrown straight up from 
the earth, and in the chemical energy stored up in a living 
body, while in the bob of a pendulum kinetic energy is 
conwrted into latent energy of position at each moment 
in which it occupies either of the^ extremities of its path. 
Dealing only with mass, or quantity of inertia, and energy, 
science finds within the order of physical facts uniformities 
which are absolutely rigid and inviolable. The movements 
of bodies are interdependent ; and therefore the greater the 
mass, jthe less in any given case is the acceleration ; the 
less the mass, the greater the acceleration. When therefore 
two masses come into dynamical relation to each other, 
two equal and opposite forces are involved — a force being 
defined as rate of change of momentum^ When one form 
of enogy^is transformed into another, there is no change 
in the quantity of energy ; and hence the total sum of 
physical processes of the universe results in no change in 
the quantity of its physical energy '' ; so that the sum 
total of the energy of the physical universe is a constant 
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quantity, remaining without the least increase or diminu- 
tion throughout ail time.J' ^ 

Now, naturalism maintains that the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy is the fundamental law of aU exist- 
ence, and, therefore, embraces within its sweep, not only 
physical and chemical, but also organic and conscious 
processes. There is only one science of nature, it is 
said— that which interprets all things in purely mechani- 
cal terms. The assumption of common sense that there 
IS in living beings, and much more in conscious beings, 
a reservoir of independent energy which can in anyway 
interfere with the total quantity of ph37sical energy, is 
fatal to all science. To the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy there can be no possible exception ; there 
is “not an atom, either in the nervous system, or in 
the whole universe, whose position is not determined by 
the sum of the mechanical actions, which the other atoms 
exa-t upon it. And the mathematician who knew the 
position of the molecules or atoms of a human organism 
at a given moment, as well as the position and motion 
of all the atoms in the universe capable of influencing 
it, could .calculate with unfailing certainty the past, 
pr^ent and future actioi^ of the person to whom this 
organism belongs, just as one predicts an astronomical 
phemom^n." Granting the universality of the principle^ 
this conclusion follows as a neces^oy iafraience ; §9ff vae 
must then suppose that “ the material points of which the 
universe is composed are subject soldy to forces of attraction 
and repulaon, arising from these points themselves and 
possessing intensities which depend only on their dis- 
tances ; hence the relative positions of the material points 
at a given moment— whatever be their nature— would 
be strictly determined by what it was at the pr^eding 
‘M‘Z>ongaU, Body and Mind, p. 91. 
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moment." ^ Tlie energy of the universe being a con- 
stant quantity, nothing can in the least degree influence 
the movranent of any body but^ the impact upon it of 
another body; and therefore vital or mental influence 
is inconceivable, since it would increase or diminish the 
existing quantity of energy. 

It is obvious from the nature of the method employed, 
which consists in abstracting from ever3rthing but mass and 
energy, that the result must be hypothetical in this sense, 
that it depends upon the legitimacy of the assumption thht 
the presence of such concrete properties as density, cohesion, 
chemical affinity and vital phenomena in no way alters the 
validity of the conclusion. Whatever the other properties 
of a body may be, its mass and energy, it is held, may be 
determined independently. What the mechanical theory 
of the world proves, therefore, is that, however diverse in 
quality phenomena may be, the transformation of one form 
of energy into another in no way changes its total quantity. 
Enent^ in the form of mechanical work is precisely equiva- 
l«it to so much energy in the way of heat or of radiant 
energy or of energy of the electric field. It must be 
observed, however, that the admission of quantitative 
equivalence does not necessarily imply that all forms of 
energy are at bottom mechanical. The doctrine of the 
conservation of energy means that there is constancy in 
the quantitative relations of physical processes, not that 
there are in these no qualitative Terences. It is assumed 
by imturalism, however, that the whole process of evolution, 
indtuding not only phyacal and diemical phenomena, but 
the cnigination and development of living and consdous 
beings, can be explained without reference to any oth^ 
piindple. This conclusion is an illegitimate extension of a 

*H. Beigson, *‘Le$ donees immediates de la conscience,’' no, in ; 
tr. Tirm and Free WtU, pp. I44'5. 
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principle whicb is undoubtedly valid within its own sphere. 
To say that the total quantity of energy in a closed system 
is constant, is quite compatible with any modification of 
the system which leaves that quantity intact. The principle 
of degradation of energy, for example, is perfectly consistent 
with the principle of conservation, expressing as it does the 
fact that there is a tendency in all phj^cal changes to take 
the form of heat, and that heat tends to be distributed 
among bodies in a uniform manner. Thus the instability 
due to the great variety of qualitative changes which take 
place in our solar system is said to be gradually giving place 
to a monotonous repetition of elementary vibrations. This 
principle therefore concerns solely changes in the form of 
energy manifested, and in no way interferes with the 
quantity of energy, At the end of a long process, in which 
changes that are visible and heterogeneous are converted 
into changes that are invisible and homogeneous, it still 
remains true that the quantity of energy is neither increased 
nor diminished. On the other hand, the law will equally 
be preserved, if mechanical energy is transformed into its 
equivalent in thermal, chemical or vital energy. The 
doctrine of the conservation of energy tells us nothing in 
regard to "the specific form assumed by the world. So far 
as it is concerned, the solar system might have begun with 
the greatest complexity, and in course of time have reverted 
to the greatest simplicity. From a purely mechanical point 
of view, there seems to be no reason why there should be 
any increase of complexity. We cannot by the law of 
conservation of energy, as Dr. Ward points out, tell whether 
an egg will be transformed into a chicken or into an omelette, 
because in either case the quantity of energy will be the 
same.^ The only change which is allowed for is change of 
motion — Le, change in the grouping of elements that are 
^J. Ward, Naiurdhsm and Agnosiidsm% t 229. 
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tmchanged, because they are assumed to be entirely desti- 
tute of qualitative diversity. Whether there is stagnation, 
devdopment or degradation, tm law of conservation of 
energy will hold good, since all that it demands is such a 
rearrangement of masses in space and time as leaves the 
total quantity of energy unaffected. It is thus evident that 
any real process of evolution can only be defended upon 
grounds that lie beyond that law. This does not mean that 
the principle of conservation of energy is in any sense doubt- 
ful, but only that it is an incomplete determination of the 
universe. It is true that chemical, vital and conscious 
phenomena presuppose mass and energy ; but the attempt 
to express these phenomena purely in such terms mvolves 
a confusion of ideas. On the mechanical level there is 
neither life nor mind, because all that is characteristic of 
them has been eliminated for purposes of research ; and 
therefore, if we are really to characterize life and mind as 
they axe, we must first restore what has been set aside, and 
seek* 1 Eor conceptions adequate to the new facts. One 
reason why this obvious truth has been overlooked is the 
confusion between analysis and abstraction. When the 
chemist is seeking to determine the constituent elements of 
a substance, he must abstract from aU the othei character- 
istics found in it and concentrate his attention entirely upon 
the chemical changes it is found to undergo. The result is 
to break up the whole into its elements — a pjxicess which is 
at once an analysis and a synthesis ; for, in discovering 
the elements that will combine into a whole, the chemist at 
0l3ce distinguishes the elements from one another and com- 
Hues them into a unity. Similarly the physicist determines 
the special sphere of his investigation by abstracting from 
all that is irrelevant for his purpose, which is to discover 
the laws of motion; and, confining himself within this 
sphere, he is able to show that the elements of mass, space 
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and time are essential to the mechanical changes of bodies, 
and thus he is able to advance by synthesis to the laws of 
motion. It is therefore evident that analysis and synthesis, 
in each of the special sciences, always proceed on a basis of 
abstraction. From the point of view of mechanics we cannot 
by synthesis go beyond the elements determined for us by 
our primary abstraction, just as in chemistry no combina- 
tion of elements will yield any solution of the problem of 
biology. The attempt to explain the facts of life in mechani- 
cal terms is therefore foredoomed to failure ; and with this 
failure the whole foundation of naturalism crumbles away. 

From what has been said it is evident that there is no 
real ground for asserting that the principle of conservation 
of energy is an adequate formulation of all modes of exist- 
ence. It is therefore a mistake to assume that whatever 
refuses to be compressed within its framework cannot be 
true in any absolute sense, but must arise from the limitation 
of our experience. There is no reason to suppose that any 
expansion of knowledge would ever bring life and conscious- 
ness under this rule. We must therefore come to the study 
of these free from the gratuitous assumption that they can 
be explained on the principle of conservation of energy. It 
is certainly true that a rational system cannot be one that 
is ^ven up to chancse ; law there must be ; but it does not 
follow that this law must be limited to the formulation of 
the conditions of a quantitative system. It is tiberefore 
of great importance to determme whether the facts of 
our experience do or do not compel us to employ a higher 
conception than that of conservation of energy when 
we are dealing with life and mind. If not, we must be 
prepared to view the universe as by its very constitution 
excluding even the possibihty of freedom, and ruling 
out in advance, as a hypothesis not only unverifiabk 
but sdf-contradictory, the whole conception of the world 
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as the manifestation of a divine principle. Such a conclu- 
sion is not one to be lightly accepted. The moral and 
regions consciousness alike revolt from a theory which, in 
Goethe's words, " reduces that which appears Mgher than 
nature, or rather as the higher in nature itself, to a useless 
and formless matter and motion.” This mechanical philo- 
sophy, he says in the DicMung und Wahrheit, “ appeared to 
us so grey, so Cimmerian and so dead that we shuddered at 
it as at a ghost. We thought it the very quintessence of old 
age. All was to be necessary, and therefore no God. Why, 
we asked, should not a necessity for God find its place among 
other necessities ? We confessed, indeed, that we could not 
withdraw ourselves from the necessary influences of day and 
night, of the seasons, of the climatic changes of physical 
and animal conditions ; yet we felt something witMn us 
that appeared arbitrarily to assert itself against all this ; 
and again something which sought to counterpoise such 
arbitrariness and to restore the equilibrium of life.” ^ The 
poets the nineteenth century, indeed, are unanimous in 
rejecting the cold dead identity of a universe without 
process and without life. Tennyson formulates and passion- 
ately protests against it : 

"The stars,” she whispers, " blindly run ; 

A web is woVn across the sky : 

From out waste places comes a cry, 

And murmurs from the dying sun ; 

"And all the phantom, Nature, stands,— 

With all the music in her tone, 

A hollow echo of my own, — 

A hollow form with empty hands. 

"And shall 1 take a thing so blind, 

Embrace her as my natural good ; 

Or crush her, like a vice of blood. 

Upon the threshold of the mind? 

Quoted in E. Caird’s Essays in LtUraiure and PhUost^hy^ ist ed. , i. 74. 
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And, in another passage : 

“ Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That NatureWds such evil dreams ? 

So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life. 

So caieful of the type ? but no, 

Fiom scarfed cliff and quarried stone, 

She cries ‘ a thousand types are gone ; 

I care for nothing, all shall go. 

Thou makest thine appeal to me : 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 

The spirit does but mean the breath : 

I know no more.* And he, shall he, 

“ Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies. 

Who built him groves of fruitless prayer ; 

Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills. 

Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 

Such a conclusion be rejects, declaring that 

“ like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘ I have felt *” ; 

iu other words, that aU our higher aspirations contradict 
the creed of naturalism. It is not enough, however, simply 
to appeal to feeling ; and we must therefore ask whether an 
impartial examination of the facts of experience compels 
us to regard the mechanical conception of the world as the 
last word of reason. 

In support of the conclusion that there is no generic 
distinction between organic and inorganic things various 
arguments are advanced, which in their cumulative force 
are held to reach at least the highest degree of probabfliiy* 
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An appeal is made to the fact that many chemical com- 
pounds, formerly supposed to be peculiar to the living body, 
have been produced in the laborato^ by artificial synthesis. 
Not only so, but chemistry ha^^ even produced what looks 
like certain facts of organization, such as the movement of 
protoplasm, and even the movement of the amoeba and the 
infusorian. It is also admitted that there are certain laws 
which are common to living and non-living beings. More- 
over, irritability, which was wont to be regarded as peculiar 
to Kving matter, has been ascribed to the liberation of the 
potential energy stored up in the organism. It is also 
argued, from the fact that crystals restore themselves to 
their normal form when injured, that the adaptation of an 
organism to changed conditions — ^as displayed, for example, 
in the regeneration of lost organs — ^is at bottom a mechanical 
process. And, lastly, it is maintained that there is a series 
of connecting links between inorganic matter and the 
etenentaiy ceils out of which all organisms are built up. 

To ail such attempts to level down the organic to the 
inorganic, the general objection applies, that it confuses 
the proposition, that there are no living processes without 
mechanism, with the very different proposition, that living 
processes are nothing but mechanism. It is the former 
proposition that gives to Naturalism its plausibility ; while 
it is the latter which it supposes itself to make good. So 
far as it is a protest against the assumption ^of a separate 
and independent principle of life, which is complete in 
itself apart from mechanism. Naturalism contains an 
dement of truth of the utmost importance. Such an 
assumption leads to the fiction of a soul which is only 
externally attached to the body, and therefore, by an 
inevitable logic, to the doctrine of metempsychosis. Of any 
independent principle of life we have no experience, nor 
can it be legitimately deduced from experience. All life 
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as known to us is inseparable from the mechanical system of 
which it constitutes the principle, and to separate it from its 
conditions is to converi^it into an abstraction. But, while 
Naturalism escapes from the absurdity of maintaining the 
independent reality of a '' vital principle," it falls into tiie 
still more disastrous fallacy of identifying one aspect of 
the total process of life with the whole. It is at bottom the 
same fallacy as leads the vitalist to afiBirm the existence of 
life in its isolation which acts upon the mind of the naturalist 
when he afBrms the independent reality of mechanism. 
Both views are abstract and one-sided. There is no life 
apart from body, and yet life is not body, but the principle 
which determines its ^ecific character. The mechanical 
system expresses that constancy in the system of energi^ 
by which the world is charactenzed, while the principle 
of life is the informing principle without which that system 
would have no meaning, and indeed could not even exist. 
We may, therefore, be certain that the attempt to reduce 
hfe to physical or chemical processes must rest upon an 
inadequate and untenable conception of the real world. 

(i) It is argued that, as compounds formed by the living 
organism have also been produced artificially, these cannot 
demand a peculiar vital principle for their production. 
Scientific men, however, are by no means agreed in their 
interpretation of such facts. Leading chemists like Cope 
pdnt out tljat the only organic compounds artificially 
produced are waste products, while the peculiarly active 
plastic substances such as result from the assimilation of 
inorganic substances, have never been constructed arti- 
ficially The appearance of vital activity, again, proves 
nothing so long as protoplasm cannot be artificially pro- 
duced ; while even the humblest manifestation of hfe, as in 

iCope, Tht Primary Factors of Organic Evolution^ Chicago, 1S96, 
W 478 ' 484 . 
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the infusorian, and still more in the amoeba, do not adnrii 
of physical or chemical explanation. The truth is that tk 
deeper the study of the facts of lA, the more inadequate 
seems every attempt to explain them by physics 01 
chemistiy. "The study of the cell," says an eminent 
histologist, Mr. G. B. Wilson, " has on the whole seemed 
to widen rather than to narrow the enormous gap that 
separates even the lowest forms of hfe from the inorganic 
world." ^ 

(2) The argument that the chemical processes which go on 
in non-living beings are of the same nature as those present 
in living beings obviously does not prove what it is supposed 
to prove. The fallacy here is a special instance of that 
tendency to isolate and h57postatize one aspect of the whole, 
against which we have to be continually on our guard. 
Living processes cannot be reduced to physical or chemical 
jHTocesses, though the latter are the necessary presupposition 
of the former. When therefore abstraction is made from 
what characteristic of life, no difference between living 
and non-living beings can possibly be found. But the 
presence in the living body of the same physical and 
chemical laws as those that are found in other bodies by 
no means proves that all bodies are the same in their 
ftmdamental nature. An organism is not a mere aggregate 
of parts, subject to the law that the changes which the 
parts undergo leave them essentially unchanged ; on the 
contrary, its parts are complementary of one another, so 
that the functions of the living being are interdependent, 
and its changes bring into existence what previously had 
no reality. Nothing like this is found in the inorganic 
world. Astronomical, physical and chenlical facts form 
part of an unchanging system, whereas a living being is 

^G. B. Wilson, T^g Cell in Development and Inhentance^ New York, 

1897. p- 330. 
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continuously generating itself from moment to moment* 
No doubt life involves mechanism, but this mechanism is 
no independent reality ;|it is merely the artificial isolation 
of what actually obtains only within a whole. As M; 
Bergson says, " life is no more made up of physico-chemical 
elements than a curve is composed of straight lines/" ^ 

Hence (3) when it is said that irritability may be nothing 
but the liberation of potential energy, it is overlooked that 
the energy so liberated would not be stored up in the organ- 
ism, or liberated at a given moment, but for the distinctive 
processes of the organism. The vegetable derives directly 
from the air and water and soil the elements necessary to 
maintain life, especially carbon and nitrogen,"* while the 
animal assimilates these elements after they have be^ 
fixed for it in organic substances by plants, or by animals 
which directly or indirectly owe them to plants ; but the 
process of assimilation in either case is distinctive of living 
beings, and is never found in inorganic things. It is 
characteristic of animals, as distinguished from plants, that: 
they have the power of emplo5dng the nervous mechanism, 
or what corresponds to it in the lower forms of life, fen: the 
conversion of the energy stored up into movements from 
place to place. 

{4) Prom what has been said it is evident that the 
assimilation of a living organism to a aystal is fallacious. 
The aystal has neither differences of parts nor diversi^ of 
functions, and therefore it can lay no claim to individuality ; 
whereas the whole process of life is in the direction of 
individuality. It is true that complete individuality is not 
realized even in man ; nevertheless all forms of Hfe, even 
the lowest, exhibit a persistent tendency towards individual- 
ity. The most we can say of the crystal is that it displays 
a power of self-restoration which is analogous to the 

^ Berg^son, V&vohUim criairice.^ p. 34 ; tr. p. 31. 
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^enea^tion of Idst oi^gans charax^terfstic of living beings 
nevertheless, the fundamental difference remains, that th 
living being is composed of organs which are mntuall; 
<%todent and perform diverse functions, and that its sdf 
restoration is essentially a process by which new organs an 
created and its tendency to individuality maintained an< 
developed. 

(5) Nor can it be fairly argued that, because a series o 
intermediate forms may be interposed between inorganic 
things and the living cell, we can therefore reduce life t( 
mechanism. Why should we not rather conclude that u 
organisms there is to be found explicitly realized that whicl 
in inorganic things is only a promise and a prophecy ? Ii 
truth, however, what the facts prove is neither the reductioi 
of the organic to the inorganic, nor the elevation of th 
inDiganic to the rank of the organic, but simply that in al 
its forms nature is striving towards complete individuality 
Notwithstanding the analogy of the inorganic to the organic 
I do nOrtinnk that we can regard the former as in essena 
i(fentical with the latter ; much less can we degrade th 
latter to the level of the former. Life is an absolute 
b^[inning in this sense, that no amount of comjdication o 
the inorganic will produce it. Nor can we say, becatase the 
crystal and the animal both undergo a process of restoration 
that they are therefore identical in essence ; to reason ix 
this way is to follow the fallacious argument by whicl 
♦ Fludlen proves King Henry the Fifth to be a hero like 
Atexander the Great, because he was bom in Wales, anc 
is a river in Wales as well as in Macedon.^ No doubi 
£f it x^)u|id t>e ^own that inorganic things have devdoped 
into Kvmg beiags> we should then have to conclude 
the former are in essence identical with the latter ; hnt, 
until that proof is supplied, we must hold that the self- 

Bcnry F., Act iv. sc. vii. 
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restorative process of living organisms differs in kind 
from the process by which a crystal restores its lost 
parts. 

These considerations seem to make it clear that by no 
possibility can life be explained upon purely mechanical 
principles. It may be said^ however, that this conclusion 
is rendered doubtful or even incredible when we take into 
consideration the process of biological evolution, which is 
apparently inconsistent with any generic distinction between 
the living and non-living. It will therefore be advisable 
to consider the two dominant theories in regard to the 
development of living forms, which may be called in a 
general sense the Darwinian and the Lamarckian : the 
former favouring a purely mechanical explanation; the 
latter maintaining a certain purposive tendency. Natural- 
ism, beUeving as it does that all the facts of our experience 
are explicable on a purely mechanical basis, inevitably 
gravitates towards the former and rejects the latter. 

Darwinism, as we know, denies the older biokgkal doc- 
trine, which maintained that living beings can be divided 
up into distinct species, each of which has an independea^it 
origin. It is no doubt true that all living beings may 
be arrar^ed in classes from a comparison of thdr peqiliari- 
ties of form, size, colour, etc. ; but the dasses so formed, it 
is argued, cannot be identified with natural species, For 
spmes are ^ot immutable, as this theory wo?^ 
since living beings belonging to what are called tte 
genera are lineal descendants of some other and generafiy 
extinct species, just as the acknowledged varieties of any 
one species are the descendants of that species. In the 
"struggle for existence," those survive which are fee^ 
adapted to the environment ; and, by the accumulation of 
slight increments of favourable differences, the imm^^ 
variety of living beings that cover the earth are gradtially 
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devdoped from the one or more primordial forms that we 
may h3^thetically assume to have been their original 
progenitors. Thus natural selectbn, operating upon acci- 
dental variations, which are transmitted by heredity, is 
jhdd to be the main, if not the exclusive, factor in the 
evolution of organic forms. 

The strict Darwinian theory, then, would explain the 
development of living beings on the principle that, in 
the struggle for existence, only those representatives of the 
species which happen to possess some favourable character- 
istic are able to survive and to leave descendants. Accord- 
ing to this view, the outer conditions do not exert a positive 
influence upon the being, but merely eliminate beings not 
provided with the advantageous feature. A plant that 
happens to be well-supplied with spines or hairs may 
escape destruction, while another less favourably endowed 
perish^- Why a plant should have such an advantageous 
feature we cannot tell. The theory therefore is that the 
vaxmiism by which the devdopment of organic forms is 
explained are purely accidental, and are, moreover, of a 
very slight character. No doubt sudden variations do 
occur, but these, it is held, are not perpetuated. The 
g^esis of spedes is therefore to be accounted* for by an 
accumulation of insensible variations. 

This is a simple and clear form of the doctrine ; but, just 
because of its simplicity and clearness, it seems to be open 
to insuperable difficulties. These no one has pointed out 
with more convincing force than M. Bergson, in his brilliant 
on Creative Evolution.” We are told, he says, that 
ewy organic structure is the result of the slow and gradual 
accumulation of very small diflerences. Let us, th^, take 
such a complex structure as the human eye, and compare it 
with the eye of a mollusc like the common pecten. While 
it is hdd that vertebrates md molluscs may be traced back 
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to a common ancestor, they yet must have separated and 
developed on divergent lines long before there was any 
appearance of an eye. How then is the remarkable 
similarity between the eye of the vertebrate and the eye of 
the mollusc to be explained ? We must suppose that it 
is due to the accidental occurrence of variations which have 
been produced by an almost infinite number of infinitesimal 
causes. Moreover, as the eye is composed of thousands of 
different cells, each of which is itself a kind of organism,* 
we are confronted with the extreme improbability of the 
vertebrate and the mollusc changing point by point, and 
finally, under the influence of entirely different causes, 
developing a structure the essential parts of which are the 
same in both. For, we must remember that the diS^esiit 
parts of an organism must be co-ordinated, or the variation 
will be of no advantage. We have therefore to suppose 
that every part of the organ simultaneously develops cor- 
related variations ; so that, not only does variation arise 
accidentally, but, equally accidentally, there ^snerge a 
number of correlated variations ; and these, on the hypo- 
thesis, must arise accidentally in two entirely independent 
lines of evolution. 

It thus seems incredible that two independent and yet 
closely resembling sttuctures can have arisrai in the manner 
required by the hypothesis of accidental but insensible 
variations, '^lere is no reason why we should deny that 
the ^e of the vertebrate and the eye of the mollusc have 
devdoped by the gradual accumulation of dight increments 
of difference, so long as we admit the principle of corrdation 
— a prindple, indeed, which Darwin accepted ; but to admit 
correlation is virtually to deny evolution by the purd^ 
accidental appearance of variations. AH that the theory 
really diows is that the evolution of organized bein^ takes 
place, as a rule, by the gradual accumulation of dUgdit 
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dijSerences ; it gives no explanation of the appearance of 
such differences, much less of the appearance of correlated 
differences ; and therefore, to obfedn such an explanation, 
we must have recourse to an entirely different method. 
For the mechanical form of the doctrine of evolution, in 
other Words, must be substituted the organic. 

An attempt, however, has been made to evade this 
conclusion by maintaining, in contrast to Darwin's theory 
of insensible variations, that, while variations are accidental, 
they occur suddenly and simultaneously, so that a new 
species comes into being not gradually but all at once. This ^ 
form of the doctrine cannot be regarded as satisfactory; 
for, while it rightly recognizes that the parts of an organ 
must be co-ordinated, it makes this fact incredible by 
ascribing the simultaneous variation to accident. It is hard 
to bdieve that by accident sudden variations should occur 
two independent lines of development. Here again, 
therefore, we are forced to fall back upon a principle 
differeffWtom that of mechanism. 

These two forms of evolution seek to account for the 
development of oi^anisms on the principle of accidental 
variations in the living being itself. There is, Jtiowever, a 
third form of the mechanical h37pothesis : that which attri- 
butes the variations to the direct influence of outer 
circumstances. In this case the resemblance in structure 
between the eye of the vertebrate and of the mollusc is held 
to be due to the action of light upon two different organized 
lorai^, the result being a similar change in the structure of 
Now, it must be observed that on this view the 
Orjganfem is supposed to be adapted to the apprehension of 
by the influence of light upon it. The eye does not 
first exist as an eye, and is then modified by the influence 
of light, but it is supposed to be developed by the direct 
action of Kght itsdf. In the lower organisms, it is said. 
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there is only a pigment spot, which we may well suppose 
to have been produced by the action of light, and by a 
gradual process this single spot devdops into a compli- 
cated eye. But the real question is, whether light alone 
could ever have devdoped an organ capable of using it. The 
eye in vertebrates is connected with a nervous, muscular, 
and osseous system ; and it will hardly be maintained that 
these have been formed by the influence of light. Thus we 
must ascribe the formation of the eye and aU that is con- 
nected with it to a power different from light, the power of 
building up a complicated structure which turns to account 
the ^dtation that light produces. Moreover, the process 
of devdopment of the eye in the case of vertebrates is quite 
different from that of molluscs ; in the former, the letiiKa 
fe an expansion in the rudimentary brain of the embryo^ 
in the latter it is directly derived. It is therefore impossible 
to explain these two distinct evolutionary processes without 
having recourse to some inner prindple other than that of 
mechanism, by which the same effect is obtainted B^ntirdy 
different means. And thus we are inevitably led to con- 
sider whether the Lamarckian theory may not give a truer 
accoimt of Ahe evolution of living beings. 

On this theory living beings are regarded as displaying a 
certain sdective activity, so that the variation which resrdts 
in the formation of a new species is not due merely to 
acdddit, but results from the effort of the bdng to a^pt 
itsdf to the environment; while the modified struc&ira 
acquired by the use or disuse of its organs is trans- 
mitted to descendants. 

There seems to be a certain ambiguity in regard to the 
meaning to be attached to the term “effort,” by wladj 
evolution is on this view sought to be explained. It is 
Undoubtedly true that an organ may be strmigthaied and 
enlarged by use ; but something more than this is needed 
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to explain the evolution of a complicated structure like the 
eye of the vertebrate or the mollusc. Before the Lamarck- 
ian doctrine can be accepted, we must also fee prepared to 
admit, what biologists like Weisnimn deny, that acquired 
characters can be transmitted. Weismann maintains that 
development is entirely determined by the constitution of 
the germinal cells, which he regards as practically indepen- 
dent of the somatic cells, so that the only characters 
transmitted are those which are already found in the 
germinal cells. Acquired characters are generally habits 
or the effects of habit, and it is argued that, as all habits 
rest upon a natural aptitude, it is this natural aptitude 
which is transmitted, not the acquired character resulting 
from its repeated exercise. The influence of alcoholism on 
descendants is not an instance of the transmission of 
acquired characters, because here both soma and plasma 
have suffered from the action of the same cause. It is 
then at least doubtful whether the Lamarckian theory of 
the trasassrtife^on of acquired characters can be accepted. 
In any case, such transmission is more or less exceptional, 
and therefore it is highly improbable that it can account for 
the enormous number of variations, all in the same direction, 
that we must suppose to have effectedhthe transition from 
the pigment spot of the infusorian to the eye of the mollusc 
and of the vertebrate. 

Neither the neo-Darwinian nor the neo-Lainarckian 
theory, then, can be regarded as a complete and adequate 
e^sjtoiation of the process by which species have originated, 
thatch both have fixed upon different elements involved 
hi that iMTOcess, The former is probably right in affirming 
that we must look to the differences inherent in the germ 
borne by the individual for the essential causes of variation. 
On the other hand, the fundamental defect of this mode of 
explanation is its assumption that these differences are 
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entirely fortuitous. Eimer is probably right in claiming 
that variations continue in definite directions from genera- 
tion to generation, though his claim to account for the 
development of the mos# complicated organic structures by 
purely physical and chemical causes is obviously untenable. 
The neo-Lamarckian reference of evolution to selective 
activity, again, has undoubtedly a solid basis of truth behind 
it ; but it is a mistake to regard this activity as dependent 
upon the more or less conscious effort of the individual. 
The effort which produces such a profound transformation 
of primitive forms as that which results in the formation of 
a complicated structure like the eye can only be attributed 
to something in the fundamental nature of the universe. 
This organizing principle must be conceived, not as an 
abstraction, formed by simply generalizing the common 
characteristics of all living beings, but as a principle con- 
stituting their essential nature. The process of evolution 
we must therefore conceive as the realization in millions 
of individuals of the same identical and self-difS9?5«»tiatH]g 
principle of life, a principle which realizes itself by subduing 
the physical and chemical forces of the universe to itsdf 
and using them as its instruments. The development pf 
organic strSctuicS^annot be the result of an infinite 
number of accidental variations, accidentally working in a 
certain direction, and accidentally resulting in the formation 
of an ipfinlte variety of species ; it must be the 
entfation of a single eternal and inexhaustible prind^- 
It is usually supposed that with the rejection of all 
purely mechanical explanations of evolution we are com- 
pelled to admit that only by a teleological conception of 
organized beings can we make them intelligible to ourselvea^ 
M. Bergson, however, in this following the lead of Kant, 
who regarded the idea of purposiveness as merely subject!^ 
and r^ulative, rejects finalism as decidedly as inechmfito^ 
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His m ai n objection to it seems to be, that it does not allow 
for that creative evolution” which he regards as the 
fundamental principle of the universe. In the extreme 
form in which finalism is maintained by Leibnite it is held 
that aJI real beings are living, and in the beginning already 
contain ” preformed ” all that is subsequently evolved. 
This view, M. Bergson contends, is merely an inverted 
mechanism and allows of no real evolution, aH that presents 
itself in the subsequent history of individuals being pre- 
supposed to begin with. There is no real succession, change 
or transition, time being nothing but a confused perception, 
which would vanish away if only we were capable of seeing 
things as they truly are. Not only, however, does he hold 
that we must reject this form of finalism, but M* Bergson 
will not accept even that internal or immanent finality, 
which maintains that ” each being is made for itsdf,” and 
riiat ” all its parts conspire for the greatest good of the 
whde and are intelligently organized in view of that end.” ^ 
We caisne^ indeed, on this view, say that the universe 
has any single end to which the whole creation moves,” 
or that different beings have been made for each other. 
Nature, it is said, presents disorder alongside of order, 
and it is a very shallow view which aflffins thaf grass was 
made fox the cow or the lamb for the wolf ; but, taking 
each organism separately, the division of labour and 
co-operation of all the parts are inexplicaj)le aparlfc^from 
the principle of immanent purpose. Now, the assumj? 
tion here made, argues M. Bergson, is that finality is purely 
interiial; which again implies that each living being is 
a complete individual. But purely internal finality is 
i!K>where to be found. An organism is composed of tissues, 
and the tissues of cells ; and both tissues and cells have 
as much right to be called individuals as the whole organism 
^ H. Bergson, V&voluUm P« 44 $ tr. p. 41. 
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When therefore it is said that the elements which com- 
prise the organism all contribute to its life, we virtually 
fall back on the principle of external finality, which we 
have denied of the uni\fBrse as a whole. There is no in- 
ternal vital principle,” says M. Bergson, peculiar to each 
individual, since no real individual can an5rwhere be found. 
All living beings are connected directly or indirectly with 
all others, and therefore the attempt to defend finality by 
restricting it to separate individuals is foredoomed to failure. 
” If there is finality in the world of life, it includes the whole 
of life in a single indivisible embrace.” ^ Why, then, does 
the idea of immanent teleology seem so conclusive ? The 
reason, M. Beigson answers, is that our intellect is cast 
in the mould of action.” In order to act, we make a jAan, 
and this plan we are able to realize only if there is a fixed 
coimection between means and ends. When therefore we 
employ the intellect speculatively, we not unnaturally make 
use of the mode of conception vrith which we are familiar 
in practical life, and therefore we come to think-efein organ- 
ism as realizing by the co-operation of its parts a pre- 
conceived end. But this anthropomorphic mode of con- 
ception is inatoissible. In truth finalism is open to the 
same objection^ S*Tnechanism, namely, that in assuming 
absolute fixity in the end and in the means by which it is 
reached, it allows of no real evolution, but only of the 
appanwrt evolijtion of that which is already unaltetaWy 
involved in the original constitution of things. 

M. Bergson therefore holds that the true explanation must 
be found in a principle which transcends both mechanism 
and finalism. Reality, he contends, is never the repetition of 
that which already exists, but the ” ceaseless upspringing of 
something new.” * Hence we cannot tell beforehand what 

Bersson. U£moluiton Criairice. d. d.7 ! tr. n. a'X. 
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path life will take. How, then, can it be said that the end 
towards which life moves is predetermined ? To think of 
the matter in this way is, he argues, to assimilate the 
development of life to the labott of a workman, who 
gathers together a number of separate things and arranges 
them in imitation of a model. But this is not how nature 
works; it does not bring together a number of pre- 
existent elements according to a pre-conceived plan ; it 
is we who divide up the organism into a number of elements, 
which we then conceive to be externally put together to 
form a whole. In reality an organism is no compound 
of separate elements, either coming together accidentally, 
or brought together purposively. To organize is not the 
same thing as to manufacture. The former works from 
the centre to the periphery, the latter from the periphery 
to the centre. A machine displa3;^ all the parts that have 
been externally combined, whereas an organism is the 
creation by dissociation and division of new elements. 
Life is artendency to act on inert matter,'* but " the 
direction of this action is not pr^etermined, hence the 
unforeseeable variety of forms which life, in evolving, 
sows along its path." There is alwa}^ i nvolved at least 
a rudiment of choice," and " a choiceTHrolves the antici- 
patory idea of several possible actions." Evolution is not 
the realization of a plan, but " a creation that goes on for 
ever in virtue of an initial movement." TJie unitj^f 
organized world is a prolific unity of an infinite richness.^ 

pp. 100, 105, 1 14; tr. 92, 96, 104-5. 



LECTURE EIGHTH. 


CREATIVE EVOLUTION, BODY AND MIND, AND 
PERSONAL RELATION. 

In the last lecture we have examined the two main forms of 
the mechanical theory of evolution under the guidance of 
M, Bergson ; and we have seen reason to believe that neither 
the hypothesis of insensible variations nor that of sudden 
variations occurring accidentally explains the facts of life ; 
nor again can they be accounted for by the direct action of 
the environment as resulting in the gradual transformation 
of the organism. The inadequacy of the mechanical theory 
has been partly recognized by eminent biologists; who have 
been led to adopt ti^e Lamarckian principle in a modified 
form, supplemented by the principles of correlated varia- 
tions and of ^xual selection. It is held that there is in the 
living being a t^dSncy toward development in a definite 
direction, together with the tendency to the conoomitanf 
variation of the parts. Thus both in their selectiLve powar 
aM iijKthe ess^tial unity of their elements living bdmgs 
eSiibit an inherent impulse toward a definite ©twL 
are not the passive victims of chance factors, but, diverse as 
the external conditions may be, they develop in harmony 
vidth their own inherent tendencies. Thus we seem com- 
pelled to substitute for the older idea of the special creation 
of a number of species, the deeper idea of an immanent 
principle involved in the very nature of living beings, and 
realmner itself in forms which bv their increasing^ comnlexitv 
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and power of adaptation, display more and more fully the 
essential unity of the whole. We have seen, however, that 
this explanation of life by the idea of internal purposiveness 
is rejected by M. Bergson, who m*intains that it does not 
do justice to the essential nature of life, which consists in 
the inexhaustible power of creating new forms of being. To 
suppose that evolution is the process of realizing a pre- 
determined end, he regards as an imperfect way of con- 
caving reality, due to our invincible tendency to apply the 
intellect, which has been itself evolved from the necessities 
of action, in the interpretation of the theoretical problem 
of the ultimate nature of things. Even the idea that the 
various members of the organism all con^ire to constitute 
its individuality he regards as an untenable hypothesis, 
since no living being can be found which is individual, 
while the tissues and cdls of which a living being is com- 
posed are themselves relative individuals ; and therefore, 
he ©ontead%,.we have in the end to fall back upon that 
external finffity from which the hypothesis of immanent 
finality was supposed to provide a way of escape. Finalism, 
M. B^gson argues, is at bottom open to the same objection 
m mechanism ; it allows of no real evolution^at all, since 
the course of evolution is assumed to be unalterably prede- 
termined. In truth, the process of life consists in the 
ceasdess creation of new forms ; a process which cannot be 
anticipated, because it does not advance towards a pr^dQ|jjg|^ 
mined end. We must discard the analogy of human art, 
which difEers fundamentally from the creative activity of 
natte> inasmuch as it makes use of pre-existent materials, 
and in ite products preserves unchanged the materials to 
which it gives form. In contrast to this mere accumulation 
of unchangeable dements, life is really a process of dissoda- 
tionism or differentiation, which always involves choice of 
some kind, and is never the mcace realization of a pre- 
determined end. 
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Now, it will haxdly be denied that in his conception of 
the infinite richness and prodigality of the principle of life, 
M. Bergson emphasizes a truth, the importance of which 
cannot be overestimate. The universe is certainly very 
inadequately conceived when it is contemplated as the 
monotonous movement of unchanging elements. Life, by 
its very nature, is always the evolution of that which is 
essentially new ; and therefore all attempts to resolve it 
into unchanging elements miss what is distinctive of it. 
Nor, again, can an organism be adequately conceived as but 
the co-ordination of parts, which are externally brought 
together, and which remain unaffected by the form that is 
given to them. But the question is, whether M. Bergison is 
justified in his reduction of immanent teleology to the 
formal and external arrangement of pre-existent elements 
that remain unchanged in the product. 

It is argued by M. Bergson that life cannot be explained 
on the principle of internal finality, because no organism 
can be found that is really individual, andHherefore he 
claims that we have in the end to fall back upon the external 
adaptation of elements. Now, it is certainly true that no 
living bein^in its isolation can be called individual, and 
equally true that iffimanent finality as applied to any given 
oiganism is an inadequate conception. But M. Bergson has 
himself pointed out, in another connection, that a living 
^ing^ an individual only in the sense that it is in ^i?Qsi:5ess 
m realizing individuality, not in the sense that it has actual^ 
realized it. If this is true, how can it be denied that the 
living being is working or tending toward an end ? No 
doubt the end cannot be identified with that which is 
actually realized in any single organism ; but the reason is 
not that life is a blind process which evolves in any direc- 
tion whatever, but that it is a process which is always 
working or tending toward the end of complete 
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viduality. It is quite true, that in no organism whatever 
as such can perfect individuality be realized; but that, 
as I hope to show, is because life is not the ultimate 
prindple of the universe. What|We must say, then, is 
that no ^ngle living being has any independent or separate 
individuality whatever, but is essentially a member of 
the total sphere of life. On the other hand, each living 
being contains within itself the one single principle of life, 
without which it could not exist. And this universal 
principle is, as M. Bergson says, no abstraction, but an 
actual principle which is continually realizing itself in the 
creation of living beings. We can therefore say that every 
organism contains within itself the principle of life, since 
the whole process of evolution is the self-differentiation of 
a principle which by its very nature is an organic whole. 
This organic whole, it is true, is never completely realized, 
ji3tet Ibecause it is creative ; but, on the other hand, it has 
no neahty apart from the definite organisms in which it is 
in process of fealization. Each organism is at once universal 
and particular, expressing as it does the one eternal prin- 
ciple as embodied in a specific and limited being. 

M, Bergson objects to the doctrine of immanent teleology 
that it limits the development of life tO a determinate end, 
aud therefore does not allow for the spontaneity or choice 
which in some more or less definite form every living being 
disida3;fs. But, surely it cannot be meant that *«elL f ree 
activity is destroyed unless it is conceived to be devoiool 
any definite end whatever. M. Bergson admits that free* 
dop is not to be confused with caprice ; and it is not easy 
to piderstand how caprice can be avoided except by the 
admfeion that choice must be, not between an infinity of 
ends, but between various specific ends, all of which are 
compatible with the one supreme end of complete indi- 
viduality. No doubt there are many ways of reaching the 
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same end, as M. Bergson has shown in the case of the 
evolution of the eye in the vertebrates and the molluscs ; 
but an infinity of routes leading nowhere seems to me a 
thoroughly irrational conception. What appears to underlie 
the objection to immanent teleology is the assumption that 
freedom is incompatible with all law — a thoroughly false 
assumption, which, notwithstanding M. Bergson's dis- 
claimer, makes freedom the same thing as caprice. Every 
living being has undoubtedly a measure of freedom or 
self-determination; but this freedom it possesses, not 
because it may follow any one of an infinity of paths, but 
because it has the power in some sense of selecting difierent 
paths, all of which lead towards the final end of com- 
plete individuality. No doubt, when any given path Is 
entered upon, the choice of other paths is thereby limited ; 
but this in no way conflticts with the principle that, by 
the very nature of the universe, the number of paths 
cannot be infinite. An infinity of paths is at bottom 
the same thing as no path at all. In a rati6nal universe 
no being can possibly enter upon a course of action which 
leads nowhere, and therefore action, by its very nature, 
involves an end. 

M. Bergson might perhaps answer that the whole con- 
ception of an end to be realized is due to the character ol 
our intellect, which cannot grasp the idea of creation at all, 
angjflierefore ponverts it into the idea of realizing: a pre- 
conceived plan. It would take us too far to at±em^ a 
criticism of this theory of the intellect, I may say, however, 
that it seems to me to rest upon the false assumption that 
the highest conception of which the intellect is capable is 
that of mechanism. Now, while it is perfectly true that the 
special sciences never get beyond the category of mechan- 
ism, I can see no reason why the intellect should be limited 
to a conception yfhich, as M. Bergson has himself shown* fa 
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entirely inadequate to express the real nature of things. 
What M. Bergson calls Intuition seems to me but Intelli- 
genoe or Reason in its final form — ^with this difference, that 
the latter is reached only by a process in which all less 
adequate modes of conception are transcended. Intuition, 
as he describes it, is simply immediate concrete experience, 
and to set forth the principles involved in that experience 
involves the exercise of Intellect or Reason. Unless those 
principles are clearly grasped, we are left with vague and 
indefinite ideas, which, just because they are vague and 
indefinite, are necessarily ambiguous. It is true that the 
principles grasped by thought, when they are isolated from 
concrete experience, become mere abstractions ; but it is 
equally true that concrete experience which is not subjected 
to a process of analysis and ssmthesis is abstract in another 
way. What philosophy has to do is to set forth in articu- 
late form the S5rstem of principles presupposed in the totality 
of experience, always recognizing that these get their 
meaning fronf their embodiment in experience. To assume, 
with M. Ba:gson, that the intellect cannot transcend the 
medianical conception of the universe is virtually to affirm 
that reason is by its very nature self-contradictory ; for 
npthing is more certain than that ^ universe of pure 
medianism is one that contradicts the presupposition of all 
knowledge and reality — ^the presupposition that it must be 
a self-consistent and complete whole. 

The conclusion to which we have been led, that the 
world cannot be adequately determined as a purely 
niechanical S 3 ^tem, will receive additional confirmation 
from k consideration of the relations of body and mind — 
perhaps one of the most pressing problems of the present 
day. 

The most consistent form which the mechanical ex- 
planation of mind assumes is the doctrine .which, since the 

II M 
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days of Huxley, has been generally known as Epipheno- 
menalism. Accepting the general principle that aU changes 
in the world consist of the transposition of mass-points, it 
is maintained that thf movements which go on in the 
organism of any Hving being, including those which occur 
in the human brain, are strictly subject to the laws of 
mechanism. What is characteristic of Epiphenomenalism, 
however, is the contention that aU the changes which occur 
in consciousness are collateral products of the corresponding 
movements in the brain. There is therefore, it is main- 
tained, no real activity except that of the processes which 
go on in the brain, consciousness being simply the feelings 
which successively appear and disappear, without influenc- 
ing one another or reacting upon the brain-processes hj 
which they are produced. Our mental conditions, asr 
Huxley puts it, " are simply the symbols in consciousness of 
the changes that take place automatically in the organism/* 
In the evolution of the material universe, living organisms 
are held to have emerged because of the iifcreased corn- 
plexity of the atomic structure of certain molecules, and 
these organisms, it is said,, have gone on increasing in 
complexity until, with the origination of brains of a certain 
degree of complexify, consciousness has appeared, and has 
finally reached the greatest degree of complexity in the 
evolution of the human brain. It of course follows that 
with the extinction of living beings with brains conscious- 
ness will simultaneously disappear from the universe. 

It will be found, I think, that this view of the relation 
of consciousness to the brain is based upon an ambiguity 
which involves a fallacy. Conscious states are said to be a 
" collateral effect ** or epiphenomenon ** of the organism. 
What is here obscurely imphed is that consciousness is an 
effect which arises without any expenditure of ph37sical 
energy. But this is the same as saying that it is an effect 
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which axises without a cause. A cause is the totality of 
conditions without which an effect cannot take place ; and 
therefore, if the conscious state is part of the effect of which 
the expenditure of physical ener§jy is the cause, it must 
involve an expenditure of such energy. On the other hand, 
if the physical event may give rise to the mental without 
any expenditure of energy, there can be no reason why the 
mental should not equally give rise to the physical. Either, 
therefore, the conscious state is not in any sense a product 
of the physical, or it must be admitted that there is an 
influence of each upon the other. In the former case, 
the whole idea of mind as epiphenomenal must be aban- 
doned ; in the latter, we must surrender the principle of 
causality as employed in scientific investigation. In 
truth, as I hope we shall immediately see, both conclu- 
sions must in a sense be accepted. Mind may be shown 
not to be a collateral product of body, and natural causation 
is certainly not an ultimate explanation of anything. Mean- 
time, it may be pointed out that the doctrine of animal 
automatism is inconsistent with the principles of mechanics 
adopted by naturalism and. regarded as absolute. For, 
the combination of parts required to form an organism, 
even assuming that the organism is^merely a machine, 
cannot be explained without going beyond the laws of 
matter and energy which ignore all forms of combination ; 
and even if we assume the existence of^the of^anism, 
consciousness is on the theory of automatism held to be 
entirely destitute of activity. Let us, then, see if the 
doetsriije that psychical activity is an illusion is consistent 
with the facts of our experience. 

When any process of thought takes place, we are to 
suppose that in spite of appearances to the contrary it is 
not due to any activity on the part of the conscious subject, 
but is merely a collateral product of ^^rtain molec^ar 
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changes that simultaneously go on in the brain. Similarly, 
volitions are supposed to arise somehow from bodily move- 
ments. Now all physical movements, including the 
molecular movements inithe brain, are for naturalism abso- 
lutely determined, and therefore anything like spontaneity 
in the correspondent psychical process is for it logically 
impossible. Our mental conditions are therefore said to 
be simply the symbols in consciousness of the changes 
that take place automatically in the organism.'" Thus, the 
whole contents of consciousness are as inevitably determined 
as the corresponding physical counterpart, of which they 
are the symbols. We must, therefore, if we are consistent, 
deny that mind in any of its modes is self-active. We 
have already seen, however, that by the principles of 
naturalism the physical series likewise excludes self-activity. 
No body can receive any energy but that which is imparted 
to it by another body, or impart energy to another body 
without itself losing an equivalent amount. Hence for 
naturalism all self-activity, whether mental or physical, is 
banished from the world. But this conclusion brings the 
naturalistic view of body and.mind into contradiction with 
itself. Starting with the doctrine that consciousness is an 

epiphenomenon " of the organism, it is finally forced to 
the conclusion that, as there is no activity in either body 
or mind, the latter can in no sense be a product, not even 
a collateral product, of the former. Each is left opir- 
fronting the other in abrupt antagonism. This is the view 
adopted by what is called Psycho-physical Parallelism ; 
which is, therefore, a more self-consistent form of Epi- 
phenomenalism. 

Psycho-physical parallelism, in the strict sense of the 
term, conceives of physical and psychical processes as 
entirely independent of each other, hut yet as simultaneous 
and corresponding point by point. There is no causal 
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cx^nuection on this view between the two processes, but in 
each the successive steps are causally related. This doc- 
trine is held in one of two forms : either the parallelism is 
only between the changes in the brain and the correspond- 
ing changes in consciousness, or all physical processes, 
whether inorganic or organic, are maintained to have their 
psychical concomitants. 

The first form of the doctrine is beset with obvious 
difficulties. It is supposed that there is a parallelism 
between changes in consciousness and the correspondent 
changes in the brain, but not between the former and those 
ph3^ical processes which precede the brain processes. Now, 
if all physical processes, as a consistent naturalism must hold, 
are of the same essential nature, why should it be supposed 
that only certain brain-processes are accompanied by con- 
scious concomitants ? On this hypothesis, consciousness 
corresponds to a very small fraction of the changes which go 
on in the world* Are we to suppose, then, that no other 
changes arfe in any way represented in consciousness ? 
But this would seem to reduce our knowledge of reality to 
veiy small compass. Moreover, it is supposed that for each 
subject all that exists are the ideas corresponding to changes 
in his own brain ; and it would therefore seem that the 
knowledge of each subject must be limited absolutely to 
those changes, so that he can have no knowledge of any 
brain but his own, and much less of anyjyorld of objects 
distinct from the changes in his own brain. But the 
oahninating absurdity of the whole theory is that only by a 
nairacle can the knowledge of his own brain be explained. 
For, m any theory whatever, it is certain that a man's own 
teain is precisely that of which he can have no direct 
knowledge. We must, therefore, suppose that it is only by 
a complex series of inferences that the subject comes to the 
conclusion that the ideas in his consciousness correspond to 
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facts of experience, and therefore any consistent theory of 
their relation must enable us to see how they can both 
bdong to the same universe. But the doctrine of parallel- 
ism afiurms that they confront each other as two diverse and 
irreducible modes of being. ThI only plausible mode of 
escape from this contradiction between what axe claimed to 
be opposite facts of our experience is to fall back upon the 
doctrine that our experience is not of reality, but otdy of 
appearance. Since neither the physical nor the psychical 
series can be reduced to the other, while yet they must 
belong to a single universe, we may suppose that mind and 
body are appearances of an underlying reality which is 
beyond the reach of our experience. This is the doctrine 
that has been called Phenomenahstic Parallelism.^ 

The doctrine that ph37sical and mental processes are two 
“ aspects " of a reality which is itself unknown is open to 
grave objections. What gives plausibility to the doctrine 
k> the asrimilation of the two processes, ph 3 ^cal and mental, 
to two dissent points of view from which sensible olqects 
may be regarded, as, e.g. when we " see the strokes of a 
hammer upon a gong, or hear t^em.’'^ But when the 
pincess in the brain and the sensation as it appears in con- 
soousness axe spoken of as different “-aspects ” of the same 
reality, the term is misleading, in so far as it suggests the 
appr^ension of the same process from two different points 
of view. The movements in the brain and the changes in 
consdousuess are held to be utterly different from each 
other, teing separated by the whole diameter of being, and 
to speak of th^ as if they were in any sense identical is a 
mere oonfreum of thought. It is indeed just for this reason 

iThis is Dr. H'Doiigairs term. I may add that his classification and 
discussion of the Tarioos theories of body and mind 1 have fonnd Tcty 
suggestive^ though I am unable to accept his final dualisdc solution. 

^W. M^Dougall^ jBiHijt and Mmd^ p. 156. 
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that the two processes are referred to a reahty different from 
both. But tte whole conception of a reality different from 
the two discrepant processes, and yet somehow unifyii^ 
them, is self-contra&ctory. Matter and mind, we must 
suppose, are merely appearances, having no doubt some 
analogy to the reality which underlies them, but yet differ- 
ing from that reality in wa 3 ;s that we are unable to define. 
This assertion of our invincible ignorance of the nature of 
reality seems indeed to provide a separate sphere for the 
religious consciousness, which naturalism threatened with 
extinction. For, while any specific knowledge of absolute 
reality is denied, it is positively afBrmed that it exists beyond 
the sphere of our experience, just because we are consdous 
that what falls within experience is not reality. Thus, 
strangely enough, the attempt to carry out naturalism to its 
logical conclusion results in its complete reversal. The 
unalterable S37stem of nature is found to be merely the 
construction, out of the inadequate elements'supplied to us 
in experience, of a working conception, which Arables us to 
calculate and measure phenomena and to observe the 
behaviour of our own roinds, but which in no way enables us 
to comprehend the reality of which these two irreducible 
forms of our experience are but the symbol and adumbration. 
This is a virtual confession that the whole theory of parallei- 
ism has broken down. A realily that lies beyond 
knowledge, and j?et unites two mutu^y exduave sfee atny 
of phenomaia without possessing anything identicai "wilh 
either, is a conception so utterly sdf-contradictory that it 
can only secure adhesion so long as we think loosely and 
vagudy. It is assumed that our knowledge, phenomenal 
as it is, must somehow, we know not how, correspond to 
reality ; but when we ask how we can possibly teh that a 
reality, of which nothing can be predicated but that we can 
predicate nothing of it, can have anything in common With 
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the specific objects of our experience, we see that at the 
most this self-contradictory idea obtains its plausibility only 
from our conviction that ah modes of reality must somehow 
be combined in the unity of a singly universe. This instinct 
of reason is no doubt sound, but it can only be justified by 
a doctrine which, unlike phenomenalistic parallelism, shows 
that the physical and mental are not discrepant and 
mutually exclusive, but are truly different phases of a single 
reality. 

It will prepare the way for such a solution if we ask 
ourselves for whom the supposed independence and correla- 
tivity of bodily and mental states exists. Any one who 
asserts that the two series correspond must have a know- 
ledge of both. Now, the theory claims that there is no 
relation whatever between the physical and the conscious 
process. It therefore follows that anyone limited entirely 
to tiie appreh^ion of conscious states will know nothing 
of bodily states. Nor is it any answer to say that the 
farmer are a S3unbol of the latter, since any ground for 
making such an assertion must be based upon a knowledge 
of both. We are thus left in .the curious position, that we 
are asserted to have a direct knowledge of a psychical 
series of events, but no knowledge of the physical series 
maintained to correspond to it. Here in fact we come upon 
the main line of thought which leads to Subjective Idealism. 
Now Subjective Idealism, as we have already Seen, is 
fatally defective, in so far as it reduces reality to the 
experience of the individual subject. But, if we reject 
flife doctrine, it seems as if we were forced to admit that 
in some sense the parallelism of mind and body must be 
accepted. We return then to our original question ; for 
whom do the two series exist ? Certainly not for a being 
who is shut up within the psychical series. For whom, 
then ? To answer 13m question we must consider that 
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nothing can possibly be known tosis that falls beyond our 
conscious experience. When therefore it is said that body 
and mind are separate and distinct, it mtist be observed 
that, however separate and distinct they may be, they 
must both be contained within the same conscious expai- 
ence. But conscious experience is the same thing as mind ; 
and therefore we have the result that body and mind are 
both contained within mind ; in other words, that mind 
embraces both itself and body. If this is so, we can under- 
stand how the two series, at first viewed as separate and 
distinct, are related to each other. They are rdated, not 
in themselves, but in the mind which is conscious of both, 
apart from which they have no reahty whatever. Hence 
body and mind can be distinguished from each other only 
in so far as both are brought together or related by the 
one identical mind. But if body and mind as known are 
distinguished from each other, the mind which is related 
to body must be distinguished from the mind which com- 
prehend both. What then do we mean by tHe mind which 
is known as distinct from the body? We mean, not a 
separately existing beiag, but one aspect of the total object 
comprehended by the mind, the other aspect being body. 
Thus body and minB are aspects of the same thing. 

At this point we must be careful not to confuse the vie^ 
that body and mind as known are distinotions within a 
whole, ’with the phenomenalist doctrine that they ate 
separate aspects of a sin^e unity distinct from both. 
Phenomenalism, starting from the independmice and 
corrdativity of the physical and the psychical aspects, is 
led to hold that from the point of view of noumenal realiiy 
each is identical with the other. Thus the distinction of 
body and mind is r^arded as an insoluble «ngma, since 
for us the two aspects are irreducible, while yet they are 
hdd to be at bottom identical, if <^y we could freed 
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from the limits of our experience* Our view, on the other 
hand, is that body and mind are known as distinguishable 
aspects which cannot possibly be reduced to identity, but 
yet are ess^titially corrdative and are therefore diSerent 
leases of a single known unity. 

What do we mean by body ? From the ordinary dual- 
istic point of view body is supposed to be an independent 
being the parts of which are material and extended, while 
mind is said to be immaterial and inextended. We have 
seen, however, that what we distinguish as the material 
world is reducible to mass and energy, and that these are 
only elements of reality fixed upon and formulated by the 
natural sciences, but by no means exhaustive of the full 
nature of reality. Body, therefore, is not a collection of 
material particles, nor, on the other hand, has it any 
indep^dent existence ; it is but a certain aspect of reality, 
abstracted from other aspects and considered by itself* 
When it is contrasted with mind, body must not be con- 
odived as a^m^re collection of mass-points, but as an 
CHganism, the characteristic feature of which is that it 
continually secures the end of its-own self-maintenance. 
As an organism, therefore, body is not simply a complex 
series of motions— though, of course, *it is also that — ^but 
it is a self-directed, though unconscious, series of motions, 
the result of which is the continuance and development 
of the living being. What we must now. contrfet with 
mind, therefore, is not a purely physical series of movements, 
but a connected and purposive series of movements. But 
mm yet we have not explained the relation of mind and 
body. Another dement must be added. Mmd involves, 
not merely purposive activity, but purposive activity which 
is at the same time conscious. But this consdousness is 
not something added to the organism and having an 
independent reality apart from it ; it is th# organism which 
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no longer simply displays purposive activity, but has come 
to the consciousness that it does so. Thus consciousness is 
not something parallel to the organism, but it comprehends 
while it transcends the organism. There is no conscious- 
ness apart from the organism — ^not because the latter is 
independent of the fotmer, but because consciousness 
expresses what is already implicit in the organism. Mind 
is thus the synthesis of matter, life and consciousness. The 
logical distinction of body, soul and mind — ^if we use the 
term “ soul ” to express the character of a self-directed 
unity — ^remains, but it is a distinction, not a separation. 
The conscious being is not made up of three separate 
constituents, though in order to comprehend what it 
involves we have to distinguish these three aspecte of its 
reahty. 

Now, if mind comprehends body, it is natural to ask 
why the separation of the two seems so manifest, and 
why we continually fall back into the way of conceiving 
them as independent. There are no doubl many other 
reasons, partly practical and partly religious, for the 
separation ; but the main theoretical reason is that we are 
directly conscious of the operations of our own minds, while 
we are only indirecflt^ aware of the changes in the organism. 
As a matter of fact, the earliest form in which the individual 
subject has any esqierience is that of immediate feeling as 
distinct from,^d yel relatei^ to something afterwards 
explicitly discriminated as a bodily change. And even whep. 
this primitive e^speiience has developed into the conscious- 
ness of a complex world of objects apparently opposed to 
the subject, we have still a direct experience which suggests 
the contrast of mind and body. The operations of the tedy 
are not directly and immediately apprehended, and there- 
fore we not unnaturally contrast the body with our own 
immediate stat^ If therefore a true view of the world 
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coiild be based upon immediate apprehension, the opposition 
of mind and body would seem to be amply conikmed. But 
before such a contrast can possibly be made, we must 
obviously have in some way learned^ of the reality of bodily 
movements, for we cannot contrast two objects if we know 
only one. Now this knowledge is bound up with that 
developed experience of the world which is mediated by 
thought. The changes of body are known to us, not in 
immediate feeling, but through that interpretation of feeling 
which is essential to what we call experience. It is in this 
way that the whole complex wealth of our world has arisen 
for us, and only because we are able to live in this larger 
world can we contrast mind and body at all. It is therefore 
a short-sighted and inadequate view of experience to 
identify it with immediate feeling. When that is done, it is 
not surprising that mind and body should be contrasted as 
tttt^fy disparate. From the larger point of view, as we 
have seen, mind is the unity which comprehends the living 
body within Itself ; it is not contrasted with body as a 
series of fadings with a series of movements. There is 
therefore nothing but mind, and the real problem is to 
determine what mind in its completeness is. For, though 
mind is the organism that has come to comprehend itself, 
it must be observed that no finite individual is mind in its 
perfection. Mind in its perfection is found only in God, who 
must be conceived as the fully developed or^ibsolutS Mind. 
As we have already found that God is not merdy the 
unchangeable system of the world, but its life ; so now we 
aie led to the condusion that he is Mind or Spirit in its 
con!^leteness. 

From the point of view we have now reached there can 
be no difficulty in seeing the inadequacy of Agnostidsm. 
The reality and yet unknowability of the ultimate principle 
of the universe is the result of the false contrast 
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of mind and matter. Two parallel series, which correspond 
but have no connection, is a challenge to that instinct for 
unity which is inseparable from intelligence. Since the 
opposition is incompatible with the demand for unity, 
refuge is taken in the idea of a reality transcending the 
distinctions of our divisive intelligence. It can hardly be 
necessary to dwell upon the self-contradictory character of 
this doctrine, which at once affirms that we have knowledge 
of the Absolute and yet have no knowledge of what it is. 
Reduced, as it logically is, to the pure abstraction of Being, 
the most that can be said for Agnosticism is that it clings 
desperately to the idea of a unity, which it is unable to 
reconcile with its theory of knowledge. To this strait it 
is brought, because it has never got beyond the untenable 
opposition of mind and matter, soul and body. When it is 
seen that reality must comprehend aU the distinctions 
involved in our experience by uniting them in a higher 
unity, and that this unity is Mind, there is no longer any 
reason for falling back upon a Great Reality of which we 
can say nothing but that it is, God is Spirit, and Spirit 
or Mind is in its perfection injSnitely differentiating, not 
infinitely abstract. A God who is not manifested in every 
part of the universe* is manifested in none ; for, unless as 
the principle of imity the idea of God becomes a mere 
hypothesis. Agnosticism is at least right in maintaining 
t^t G(5d is the^eing who resolves all the contradicttons of 
life, and therefore is necessarily one — though, no doubt, 
even unity is for this doctrine merely an unprovable 
assumption. 

Discarding the opposition of mind and matter, which 
leads to parallelism and agnosticism, we are forced to 
conclude that the only reality is mind. This may be 
regarded as the common attitude of all idealistic system^. 
But a marked difference emerges when we ask in what 
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sense it is affirmed that mind is the principle of existence* 
Is the mind which constitutes the unity of the world 
individual or universal ? Are we to say that nothing exists 
except for this or that individual mind? Is there an 
infinite mind in which all reality is contained, or must we 
say that all mind is individual ? If the last view is the 
one adopted, we shall be led to hold that the only forms 
of being are individual minds, matter being a fiction of 
abstraction. This is the doctrine known as Personal 
Idealism. 

The theory that consciousness is a collateral effect or 
by-product of material processes is by the personal idealist 
rightly declared to be untenable. We have no knowledge 
of an independent matter, but only of concrete objects 
which are essentially relative to mind. The world of our 
experience is said to be constituted for us by the applica- 
tkm of conceptions to the sensations which we immediately 
experience. For each individual the world consists of his 
experiences. *Can we then affirm that the world is nothing 
but the experiences of finite minds? No, but that the 
world, while it has no existence except in the mmd of God, 
is known by us only in so far as we have experience of the 
same kind as that of God, though less"bomprehensive in its 
extent. At the same time the human mind, though it has 
been created by God and is dependent upon him for its 
continued existence, is yet independent ^nd individual, 
since it lives its own self-active life, and is absolutely 
impervious even to God. It is therefore admitted that 
God, as a separate individual, is limited in so far as he is 
not hnmanent in man, though it may be added that this is 
not a defect, since the limitation is self-limitation. In this 
way, it is thought, the freedom and moral responsibility 
of man may be preserved, while yet a place is found for 
the reality of God The universe, it is said, must be con- 
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ceived to be composed of finite minds and the omniscient 
mind of God. 

Idealism in all its forms denies the independent reality 
of a world which can be resolved into the correlated move- 
ments of masses, maintaining that in its separation from 
mind such a world is a mere abstraction. But there is a 
certain ambiguity in the interpretation of the principle 
that without mind there can be no world of nature. Does 
it mean that nature is constructed by the human mind in 
its endeavour to interpret its immediate experiences in a 
self-consistent and comprehensive way ? or, on the other 
hand, that it is the partial formulation of the rational 
system of the universe ? And again, assuming the world of 
nature to be a system of abstract conceptions formed by 
the human mind, are we to regard this system as the product 
of the individual mind, or as somehow the result of a 
universal intelligence operating in and through the indi- 
vidual mind ? The answer to these questions determine 
whether our idealism is of a subjective or an objective t3^e. 

Personal Idealism starts from the point of view with 
which Kant has made u^ familiar, that the nature of the real 
world can only be truly apprehended when we ask how our 
ejqperience is possible. Now within our experience, as it 
goes on to say, we find objects that we see, feel and handle ; 
with which is contrasted the invisible and intangible world 
that for its o\sn purposes science has been impelled to 
construct. The transition from a world of sensible thir^ 
to a world that exists only for abstract thought must, it 
is argued, admit of explanation, since it must have been 
experienced by the man of science. In any case, it fe 
plain that both worlds exist only for the mind, and there- 
fore that we have no more reason for affirming the inde- 
pendent reality of the world as conceived by the man 
of science, them dor maintaining the separate existence of 
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{sensiWe objects. The h3;pothetical world of sdence is 
just as much an experience of the conscious subject as 
the immediate world of sensible perception. Since space, 
time, mass and energy are simply^ conceptions by which 
we explain the changes that take place within the sensible 
world, it is plain that they cannot be legitimately supposed 
to exfet apart from the mind that has formed them. 

In seeking to explain the transition from immediate 
experience to the conceptual world of science, we must be 
careful to take the former as it presents itself. Our earliest 
experience does not consist of atomic feelings or a dis- 
connected multiplicity of sensations, which are simply 
given to the subject and afterwards combined mto a whole. 
The very simplest experience involves the distinction and 
unity in one consciousness of subject and object, and the 
sensations with which that expenence begins are already 
difidentiated in quality, intensity and extensity. What 
the subject originally experiences is not " pure sensation,"' 
but primary or perceptual presentation." From the first 
a definite object is apprehended by a conscious subject. 
The object so apprehended is. certainly not the cause of 
which the experience of the subject is the effect, for to say 
so would be to make one element of experience the cause of 
experience as a whole ; nor is the subject the creator of 
its own experience, for this would isolate each individual 
from an others. Experience, in short, cannot be ex|)lained 
by anything but itself. We must therefore start from this 
srfid fact^ that " experience is a whole, or more precisely a 
ooutihtdiy, and that it consists in the correlation of subject 
and object as its universal factors." ^ 

In the process of transition from immediate to con- 
ceptual experience, nothing, we are told, enta^ into 
the experience of the subject apart from the $el#-activity 
^Ward's NaturaHm. and Agnasttasmi u. 130. 
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by which objects that interest ns are selected. What 
gives objects their place in experience are those features 
in them which minister to the end of self-conservation. 
It is with this purpose in view that the living experi- 
ence of the individual is supplemented by the experience 
of the race, as systematized and formulated by means 
of abstract conceptions. As to the former, nothing is 
retained or enters into experience except that in which 
the subject is activdy interested. Each individual gives 
its peculiar character to his experience by his selective 
activity. It is in this way that we come to regard an 
object as one and individual, its unity being constituted 
by the subjective interest which leads us to select certain 
features and combine them into a whole. As expeiiaice 
develops, objects are more and more differentiated, because 
ends become more specific. 

Even the simplest experience, it is contended, involves 
synthesis ; but it is synthesis in an imme^ate or unre- 
flective form. As experience progresses, this s3mthesis 
becomes explicit. A comparison is made of objects with 
one another and the Similaiity of things and events that 
are partly different is recognized. No two objects are 
precisely the same for two individual subjects. The sun 
that I see is not precisely the same as yours. A, B, C 
cannot exchange objects, and if they could, the experi- 
^ce of each would cease to be his own. For, the 
is essentially relative to the individual subject, b^g 
a product of his separate experience, as determined by 
the selective activity which he has exercised. Hence the 
object of A exists only for A, the object of B for B, the 
object of C for C. What then is meant by sasdng that 
A, B and C all have the same object ? We cannot mean that 
the object is numerically or determinately the same ; what 
we really mean Is that in the different experiences of A, 

n 
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and C there is something common, and it is this common 
element that is embodied in language, and forms the basis 
of what we may call the " transsubjective "" object. Now, 
there can be no object without ^ subject, and therefore 
there must be a subject corresponding to the " trans- 
subjective" object. Ordinary thought misinterprets the 
fact. Finding that my object is mine only, and another's 
object is his only, it infers that the real object is indepen- 
dent of both. This is the fallacy of " introjection." In 
truth, there is no object in addition to the concrete object 
of individual experience. The ‘‘ transsubjective " object is 
general, abstract or conceptual, and gets its meaning from 
its relation to individual experience. Hence, " the subject 
of universal experience is one and continuous with the 
subject of individual experience/' By universal experience 
we must imderstand that which is common to all intelligent 
sulqects, and peculiar to none. Thus there is no object 
apart from Jhe experience of individual subjects, the 
** transsubjective " object being simply that which is 

common " to all individual subjects. In this sense we 
may say that " intersubjective intercourse does not carry 
us beyond the wider solipsism of consciousness in general." ^ 
The "transsubjective" object or world, in short, turns 
out to be a world that exists only in the minds of individual 
subjects each of whom recognizes the element common to 
their varying experiences. 

Now the conception of "natural law," the personal 
idea&t goes on to say, has been framed as a means of 
imffheifcg human en^, and therefore it is teleological. 
Nature is conceived as a system, the parts of which are 
determined by universal laws, and the knowledge of these 
laws is an essential condition of human welfare. Thus 
the activity of the subject is primarily practical, (i) The 
'^XbidL li. igy. 
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unity of nature is the result of selective s3nathesis. The 
intellect organizes experience, and indeed experience con- 
sists in the process of unification. (2) The special ways 
in which this unificatiqp is accomplished are by means of 
the categories, the chief of which is causality. The ideas of 
cause and effect axe in the first instance derived from our 
subjective activity, and then transferred to the relation 
between changes in the objective world. In reality, there 
is no causal activity in objects, but merely uniformity of 
sequence; the only causal activity of which we have 
experience is that of subjects. We postulate regularity 
in nature, and find our postulate fulfilled. Thus nature 
conforms to the conditions of our intelligence, and is there- 
fore amenable to human ends. As expenence develops, 
the subject displays an ever-mcreasing activity, in which 
the world is more and more found to be intelligible. 
A consistent Naturalism reduces laws of nature " to 
uniformities of co-existence and successiop. But such 
uniformities, it is urged, do not exclude causal agents; 
on the contrary, the very fact that causality is excluded 
from nature implies that it .must be found beyond nature. 
Being a cosmos the^ world implies a Supreme Intelligence 
as its only sufiBident reason and efficient cause. Nor can 
we admit that God stands outside of the world, but we 
must regard the world as inseparable from God. It is no 
real obfection t© say that nature is a fixed and unchangeable 
system ; for how should there be any breaks in the or 4 er of 
nature, if it is an expression of the mind of God ? 

We conclude then, argues the personal idealist, that 
we have no knowledge of anything but minds, as acting 
and reacting on one another, and so constituting the 
ideal world of science as a means of self-development. 
The world is foimd to be comprehensible by our intdli- 
gence and to b^ the means of realizing our rational ends. 
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It is true that we can never completely formulate the 
infinite wealth of the world, for only in God is there per- 
fect identity of the ideal and the real ; but all experience 
is a progressive confirmation of the hypothesis with which 
we start, that the world is one, unchangeable and rational. 

From what has been said it follows that reality for each 
individual consists of experience. Does this mean, it is 
asked, that the world is nothing but the experience of 
finite minds ? No, but that the world, while it has no 
existence except in the mind of God, is known by us only 
in so far as we have experience of the same kind as that 
of God, though less comprehensive in extent. At the same 
time, the human mind, though it has been created by Grod 
and owes to him its continued existence, is yet independent 
and individual, living as it does a single self-active life, 
which is impervious even to God himself. Freedom and 
moral responsibility are, therefore, it is contended, shown 
to be inseparable from the sdf-consdousness of man, while 
yet no violence is done to the reality of God. The universe, 
in a word, is composed of finite minds and the omniscient 
mind of God- 



LECTURE NINTH. 

PERSONAL AND ABSOLUTE IDEALISM. 

In the last lecture a suirimary was given of that form of 
Ideahsm which has been called Personal Idealism. So far 
as this doctrine denies that there is any world of matter 
which exists in separation from mind, it adopts a con- 
clusion which since Kant may be regarded as proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt. If we remove from objects all 
that implies the activity of mind, nothing will be left but 
an abstract residuum without meaning or reahty. That 
which is not a possible object of experience cannot d)e 
asserted to exist, and that which by definition is beyond the 
mind cannot be experienced. It is no real answer to say 
that, while matter in it^ lies beyond experience, it may be 
brought within experience by an inference from sensible 
perception. For, in'the first place, no such inference can 
be legitimately drawn, if matter is the opposite of mind ; 
and, in the seamd place, matto is not diown to be beyond 
experience becai^e it s not an object of sensiUe percepdiw. 
It may quite well be a conception and yet real j bti# it 
cannot be real, unless in some way it is brought within 
experience ; and if it is brought within experience, it 
cannot have any isolated or independent reahty. The 
proper question must therefore be, not how we come to 
know an independent material world, but how we come 
to distinguish the world of matter from the world of mind. 

So fax this foim of idealism closely follows the lead of 
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Kant, in substituting for the unmeaning opposition of matter 
and mind the indubitable contrast of subject and object. 
Kant, however, as we know, maintained that beyond the 
limits of experience we must suppose the existence of things- 
in-themselves, which are required to account for the 
impressions or sensations that serve as the matter out 
of which objects of experience arise by the application of 
the "" forms of perception and thought. This opposition 
of objects of experience or phenomena to things-in-them- 
selves, it is argued, cannot be admitted by a consistent 
Idealism. To accept it is to fall back in another way into 
that dualism from which the Critical Philosophy gloried in 
having liberated us. What has misled Kant, it is said, is 
his assumption that experience in its earliest form consists 
of a pure manifold" or disconnected multiplicity of 
sensations, which are only combined and connected by the 
independent activity of thought. From Kant's point of 
view it is natural to say that the subject is absolutely 
passive in relation to these atomic sensations, and that the 
synthetic activity of thought is required to combine them 
into the unity of a single experience. In truth, this is a 
distortion of the facts. What is first experienced by the 
sul^ect is not a multiplicity of sensatipns, but a continuum 
of experience, in which the distinction of subject and object 
is already involved ; and it is only by the selective activity 
of the subject that one object is distinguished from another, 
and both from the subject. It is not true that sensations 
are simply " given " to the subject ; what we call sensation 
ahtaady involves the contrast of subject and object ; and 
hence wfaat Ejsmt calls the " matter " of experience is reafly 
experiOTce itself in its simplest form. 

Whetiier this criticism of the familiar opposition between 
phenomena and things 4 n-themselves, and of the contrast of 
" matter " and " form," does full justice Kant, it would 
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take us too long to enquire ; what we are immediately 
concerned with is whether the account given by Personal 
Idealism of our primary experience is sound. I think it is 
undoubtedly sound in so far as it maintains that experience 
even in its simplest form involves the implicit distinction of 
subject and object, and that there are no isolated or atomic 
sensations which have to be combined by the independent 
activity of thought. The necessary condition of any ex- 
perience whatever, even the most elementary, is the 
consciousness of something as immediately felt. If there- 
fore we distinguish sensation from thought it cannot be on 
the ground of a fundamental opposition in nature, such 
that sensation is purely passive, while thought is actively 
S3mthetic ; for, apart from the synthetic activity which all 
consciousness involves, there can be no experience whatever. 
But as the term thought’' is ambiguous — ^being em- 
ployed sometimes in the general sense of consciousness, 
and at other times in the specific sense of the explicit or 
reflective formation and use of general conc^tions — it h 
perhaps better to say that what is called sensation consists^ 
in the presentation in aiid for the conscious subject of some 
distinguishable element of ‘the real world. Immediate 
experience is not made up of two separate ingredients — 
sensation and consciousness— but of a sin^e concrete whdle, 
in which we may distinguish, but cannot separate, the two 
aspects of subjectjnd object. Nor can there be 
apart from the selective activity of the subject. 
the elements of reality presented is essential to experience. 

Admitting, then, that it is a false and futile method of 
explanation to set up a hypothetical world of things-in- 
themselves as opposed to things-as-experienced, and that 
experience does not begin with a pure ''manifold'* of 
sensations, we have to ask whether it follows that the 
experience in queftion can be regarded as purely individual* 
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Is it true that the single subject shapes his own world by 
selecting out of the objective continuum the elements that 
interest him and combining them in the manner that suits 
himself, and that the whole process is peculiar to himself ? 
I t hink we shall find that this a(5count of the nature of 
experience over-emphasizes one aspect of it, leaving the 
other and equally important aspect out of account. The 
process of experience is certainly impossible without the 
self-activity of the individual subject. There is no such 
thing as experience in general, but experience is necessarily 
that of an individual subject, who cannot be identified with 
any other subject. No one can have my experience, nor 
can I have the experience of another. With the elimination 
of the individual subject the object also disappears. But, 
while this is xmdoubtedly true, it does not follow that the 
object of each individual subject is peculiar to himself. 
Certainly, the individual subject exercises selective activity, 
without which there would be for him no object. But 
Sielective activity does not involve the arbitrary creation of 
the elements selected. No doubt sensation is not some- 
thing simply “given" to the individual subject, which 
enters into the unity of experience by the additional 
activity of thought; nevertheless the object which is 
aiqxrehended in sensation is not made by the subject appre- 
hending it, but has its own character, which no effort on 
his part can destroy. And the reason is that the sensations 
of the individual subject presuppose the whole constitution 
of the universe. Alter in the slightest degree any single 
of reality, and the sensations of the individual 
must also change. The individual subject, in coming to 
the apprehension of something sensible, is therefore experi- 
encing an element of reality which is absolutely unchange- 
able, It is in truth this vague and unreflective apprehen- 
sion of the fixed constitution of the universe that accounts 
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for the stubborn character of sensible perception, and 
has led to the conception of the independent reality of 
the sensible object. Independent reality, in the sense of 
something disparate from the reality we experience, is 
undoubtedly a fiction of abstraction ; but not so reality 
that is not made by the individual subject. What that 
reality ultimately is can only be determined by a long and 
slow process of reflection, and is certainly not consciously 
prraent in our first immediate experience ; but it seems 
to me of the utmost importance to hold fast by the posi- 
tion, that the object apprehended by the individual subject 
is not created but only recognized by him. The individual 
subject can no more produce the object than he can produce 
himself; and it is only when the psychologist assumes 
the individual subject with his experience, that he seems 
to himself to reduce reahty to the experience of this or 
that individual. The experience of the individual is 
possible only in virtue of his universal nature. Every 
subject distinguishes between himself and ‘the object 
because this capacity for contrasting the object with hirnr 
self and thereby uniting, himself to it, is the indispensaUe 
condition of any experience whatever. And though the 
object so constitutedas determined by the selective activily 
of the subject, that selective activity does not act without 
law, but is one form in which the universal nature of a 
consdoqs subjec^ expressed. Undo: the saune qoini^tiolns 
every subject has precisely the same presentetiooS. 
therefore a mistake to speak of presentations as if they ■were 
absolutely unshareable, while thoughts are regarded as com- 
mon to various subjects. Feelings and thoughts are in 
this respect precisely on the same level. No one can think 
for me any more ftan he can feel for me. Universality 
does not lie in the uniqueness of dther feeling or thot^t, 
but in the fixed #vay in which both operate. When any- 
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thing is said to be objective, this does not mean that it has 
a separate nature of its own, but only that it has a nature 
which it only possesses in virtue of its relation to the 
whole rational universe. 

The simplest form of experience, then, impEes the 
corrdative distinction and relation of subject and object ; 
but the object, as we have concluded, though it must exist 
for an individual subject, is no more the product of that 
subject in its private capacity, than it is an independent 
thing-in-itself. We are told, however, that individual 
experience is expanded by the experience of the race. 
The transition is made, it is said, through the intercourse 
of various individual subjects with one another. By com- 
parison of their several experiences, a certain common 
element is discovered. The real experiences of each differ 
from one another, if for no other reason than that they 
are the experiences of each. How then do they all come to 
know the same object or world ? No one can communicate 
to another hfe unique experience ; all that he can do is to 
communicate what is common to the experience of both. 
This transsubjective object exists only for conscious- 
ness in general.” It is a world which exists only for con- 
ceptual thought. 

This account of the transition from individual to universal 
experience seems to me beset with insuperable difficulties. 
In the first place, it is difficult to understand how the 
individual subject, who is assumed to be confined to his 
own separate experience and object, can know that there is 
anything common to his own and others' experiences. If 
the object of my immediate experience is different from the 
several objects experienced by others, is not the object of 
my thought also different from the several objects thought 
of by others ? Perceptual and conceptual experience are 
admittedly continuous, and therefore thetoiiqueness of the 
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former must involve the uniqueness of the latter. Apart 
from this, surely in nothing can the individual subject 
display a greater degree of activity than in the formation of 
conceptions. If therefore the perceptual object is peculiar 
to the individual subject, much more ought the conceptual 
object, as the product of the purely spontaneous activity of 
the individual subject, be the sole possession of the indi- 
vidual subject. Again, if the imme^ate experience of the 
individual subject is peculiar to himself, how can he possibly 
discover that there is an5rthing '' common " to his experi- 
ence and that of Others ? Limited as he is supposed to be 
to his own private experience, it is not evident how he can 
break through the charmed circle in which he is confined 
and come in contact with the experience of another. If it 
is said, that he can indicate what he means either by the 
primitive method of pointing, or by the use of words, it is 
forgotten that his pointing '' and his '' words '' can have a 
meaning only to himself, since the object that he attempts » 
to indicate is not the same as the object of another, and 
therefore the one is as disparate from the other as if they 
belonged to independent worlds. And even if we suppose 
that the individual subject could get beyond his own ex* 
perience and bring before his mind the experience of another', 
this would not prove that there was any identity between 
the two ; for, ex hypothesi, every single experience is 
absoluMy uniqu^rand therefore A's thought of B's experi- 
ence must after aU leave B’s experience absolutely separate 
and distinct. It thus seems that, on the hypothesis of 
absolutely individual expenences, there is no possibility of 
knowledge on the part of any individual subject of an 
object common to all individual subjects. 

This result is the logical conclusion from that separation 
of individual subjects which is the irpmov p€v8o$ of all forms 
of subjective idesDism. Unless the subject is from the 
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placed within the actual world, there is no possibility of 
bringing that world within the subject. The experiences 
of the individual must be determined by the total rational 
nature of the universe or they can have no objective mean- 
ing. It is only in and through his* actual intercourse with 
reality — a reality which he can neither make nor unmake — 
that the individual can comprehend the true nature of 
existence. Begin by isolating him from the world, and his 
isolation can never be overcome. On the other hand, admit 
that the subject can only know himself as contrasted with 
the world, and there is no need to invent an imaginary 
process of transition. Experience as it grows certainly 
comprehends more and more the rational structure of 
existence, but from the first it is in contact with reality, 
not outside of it. Hence there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how the transition is made from perceptual to 
conceptual experience. The latter is the further determina- 
tion of that reality which is partially apprehended in the 
former^ and Is no mere factitious construction invented as a 
medium of communication between separate and incom- 
municable individual subjects. 

And this indicates another objectionable feature in this 
form of idealism, namely, its inadequate and misleading 
account of the nature of thought. Naturalism it condemns 
on the ground that the elements of mass, time, motion and 
energy, into which the real world is resolved, are merely 
conceptions formed by abstraction from the concreteness 
of perception. Thus, instead of saying that those elements 
CTOtittite the true nature of things, we ought to say, it is 
argued, that tjxey are simply convenient instruments for 
describing our actual experience. The conception of a 
S37Stem of nature is a postulate which enables us to interpret 
our experience, but we caunot legitimately affirm that it 
has any objective existence. 
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Now, it is of course manifest that the conceptions of 
mass, motion and energy which the physical sciences employ 
have no separate and independent reality ; taken by them- 
selves, they are abstractions, which no more exist objectively 
than such abstractions'" as house, man or animal. Just as 
there is no independent reality corresponding to these class- 
notions, so the conceptions of science have no real objects 
of which they are the counterpart. No space, time, mass, 
motion or energy remains over after the concrete wealth of 
experience has been eliminated. But, while this is true, it 
is just as true that these conceptions are not merely con- 
venient working conceptions,'" which have nothing in the 
real world corresponding to them ; on the contrary, they 
are universal and necessary determinations or relations of 
the known world, and their removal from the world of our 
experience would leave it in a condition of absolute chaos. 
There is no pure space, which exists in independence of all 
other determinations, and yet the conclusions of geometry 
are absolute so far as they apply, because no object of 
experience is possible which does not conform to the 
fundamental nature of space as a determination of external 
things. Similarly, there is no purely abstract time, which 
survives after abstraction has been made from all definite 
events, and yet no change in the world of our experience is 
possible^ which does not occur in conformity with the nature 
time.^ There, ip no separate and independent mass or 
energy,, but nothing can be known by us which is not m 
element in a system in which mass and energy bear a con- 
stant relation to each other. The conception of gravitation 
certainly has no independent reality, and yet no partide of 
matter can be found that does not conform to the law that 
bodies attract one another in proportion to their mass and 
inversely as the square of the distance. If the concepticms 
employed in sciefice were merely hypotheses or post^tes. 
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how could they be regarded as anything more than con- 
venient fictions which a wider knowledge might entirely 
reverse ? Unless they express the real conditions of objects 
there is no ground for aShming that the world is a system 
at all, and therefore no ground for maintaining its intelligi- 
Hlity. It is quite true that we do find the world intelligible, 
but surely the reason is not the mere fact that it happens to 
be capable of being regarded as a system, but the fact that 
it actually is a ssrstem. 

The fallacy which leads to the denial of all objective law 
is based upon a false idea of the method of thought. That 
method is supposed to be one of external comparison, in 
which common '' elements are found in various concrete 
objects and gathered together in an abstract idea. There is 
no more pernicious fallacy than this. It assumes that in 
strictness there is no real identity, but only similarity, in 
things, and that the supposed identity is due entirely to 
the fact tha^ we have eliminated^all the differences by a 
process of abstraction. But scientific thought does not 
really proceed in this way. The conception of mass or 
energy is not formed by compariilg a number of sensible 
things with one anotha:, and fixing upon the points of 
identity; it is a process in which *the actual relations 
involved in these things are grasped by thought. Similarly, 
by no process of external comparison could the law of 
gravitation have been discovered. "Sbientific thought 
Always proceeds by a combined process of determination 
and unification. The chemist breaks up a whole into 
demote, but his process at once brings to light elements 
never before apprdiended and unifies them in a new con- 
ception of the whole. Thus, the process of experience is 
at once anal3^c and synthetic, never merely analytic or 
merely synthetic: not the former, because the analysis 
into separate elements would give us, not a world, but a 
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collection of fragments ; and not the latter, because without 
distinguishable elements there is no real sjmthesis. 

The conceptions of science, then, are not mere subjective 
ideas, which somehow enable us to find our way through 
the confusion of sensible particulars ; they are actual 
principles, without which those particulars could not exist. 
If they were merely postulates or hypotheses, they would 
never enable us to systematize our experience. One cannot 
systematize that which is in itself devoid of system. If 
particulars are the true realities and conceptions merely 
abstractions in our minds, the former cannot be dependent 
upon the latter for their reality ; for in that case> even if 
there were no conceptions, we must suppose that the par- 
ticulars would still exist. But this is a false and untenable 
doctrine. When the universal determinations grasped by 
thought are removed, the particulars also disappear. How 
could any sensible object be real after all spatial and 
temporal determinations had been removed? It is not 
true, therefore, that the particulars exist apart from the 
universals, any more than that the universals exist apart 
from the particulars. One reason for the false assumption 
of mere particulars is that our experience is a continuous 
process. Adopting the point of view of the psychologist, 
who concentrates his attention on this process, we may seem 
to have mere particulars of sense, which are afterwards 
referred: to conceptions. But this is simply an instance of 
that parallax to which the psychologist is especially liable. 
There are really no mere particulars of sense, but in the 
simplest experience there is already implicitly contained the 
whole system of the universe. The conscious subject has 
no experience at aH that does not involve the correlation of 
subject and object ; and the first vague and indeterminate 
idea of the object is the germ from which the comprehension 
of the whole universe develops. The conception of the 
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world as a system in which the total quantity of energy is 
always conserved, is a stage in this process of development. 
It is not ultimate, because it sets aside for the time being 
all elements but those which concern the motion of masses ; 
and therefore it needs to be supplemented by a fuller and 
more concrete grasp of reality. But inadequate as it is, 
it is a real determination of the world so far as it goes ; 
and the reduction of its conceptions to mere hypotheses 
or postulates, when pressed to its logical consequences, can 
only result in the fundamentally sceptical conclusion of 
Pragmatism, that truth is merely that which in our human 
experience is found to '‘work.” Nothing can really be 
found to " work ” except that which is in conformity with 
the natmre of things. 

If Personal Idealism, as I believe, is inconsistent with 
our experience of the world, it is hardly to be expected that 
it should yield a satisfactory theology. Starting from the 
independent reality of the individual subject, we have seen 
that it caimot^explain how there should be any communica- 
tion between one subject and another. The same difficulty 
arises in an aggravated form, when^ an attempt is made to 
^tablish the existence of God and to explain how the 
isolated subject comes to have a knowledge of him. 

(i) It is difficult to see how, starting from the hypothesis 
of a number of isolated or monadic subjects, any adequate 
reason can be advanced for affirming tljg. existence^ of God 
at all. In the strongest possible way it is maintained that 
the conscious life of each person is so unique that it is 
al^ohjtdy impervious to any other being, human or divine. 

le^^ it is supposed, will enable us to defend the 
freedom and moral responsibility of the individual man. 
Now, if each person is thus impervious to everything but 
his own experience, it is difficult to see how the transition 
is to be made to the existence of God, If is said that the 
n 
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individual subject is conscious of his own limitations, and 
therefore is compelled to suppose a Being who is beyond all 
limitations, we are met by the difficulty that such a Being 
must include all reality within himself, and therefore 
cannot be absolutely separated from all other beings. This 
is so far admitted by the personal idealist, that he denies 
God to be unlimited in power, though he maintains that 
God is unlimited in knowledge. But this abstract separa- 
tion of power and knowledge seems to be inconsistent with 
the contention that will and thought are merely aspects of 
one single indissoluble person. A being of limited power 
must be limited by something that to him is incomprehen- 
sible, and therefore he cannot be unlimited in knowledge. 
On the other hand, unlimited knowledge must impl^ 
unlimited power, since, assuming the existence of power, 
there is no limit to it except that arising from ignorance. 
The truth however is, that to the personal idealist, who 
absolutely isolates each conscious subject, the idea of 
God can have no objective reality whatever, but can at 
most merely mean that he is conscious of his own limita- 
tions. If all th^e conceptions by which the conscious 
subject seeks to describe his experience are hypotheses, 
the conception of God must share the same fate as the 
rest. It is in truth self-evident that, if the conscious 
subject is shut up within the circle of his own experience, 
he can have no knowledge of God any more than of other 
conscious subjects like himself. 

We have thus seen the inadequacy of the doctrine which 
attempts to preserve the freedom and moral responsibility 
of man by regarding his experience as so absolutely indi- 
vidual that no real participation of one conscious subject 
in the experience of another is logically possible. That 
doctrine makes the existence and infinity of God inconceiv- 
able, since the irdividual subject is virtually enclosed within 
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himself and therefore can have no ground for afBbrming the 
reality of any being but himself. The fallacy which thus 
logically leads to Solipsism is, as I have contended, partly 
due to the false idea that thinking is a process of abstraction, 
and therefore that in immediate ^perience we have the 
true reality, which conceptions merely help us to ■under- 
stand. In truth, thought is not abstraction, but a process 
of combined differentiation and unification, anal3^is and 
synthesis. As experience grows there is at once a more 
determnate knowledge of the manifold differences of the 
world and a more perfect unity. Hence the process by 
which science for its own purposes reduces the world to 
mass and energy, is not a permanent movement away from 
the concreteness of immediate experience, but a necessary 
step in the advance to a real comprehension of the world. 
It is perfectly true that in immediate experience there are 
dements which this mechanical conception ignores ; but, 
(m the other hand, abstraction is made from these merely 
in order to c&centrate attention upon some real aspect of 
the world hidden from immediate experience, though no 
doubt implied in it. Jt is a decided advance beyond the 
jSuist stage of experience to prove that, whatever its other 
determinations may be, the world is not a mere aggregate 
of things l3nng side by side in space, or of events following 
one another in time, and that things have no separate 
and independent being of their own, hut .are elements in 
a system. This conception of the world prepares the way 
for a still further advance, in which it is seen that the world 
is a ideological and self-determining unity. 

Althcmgh Personal Idealism rightly insists that the 
world is a realm of ends, to my mind it defends this 
principle upon grounds that are fatal to the spiritual 
life of man and incompatible with the theism that it 
seeks to establish. It makes no attempt, we are told, 
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to give a complete solution of " the so-called riddle of the 
universe/' ^ In this apparently modest and reasonable 
attitude there is an ambiguity which seems to me to lead 
to disastrous logical consequences. Is it meant (i) that we 
cannot pretend to have^a completely exhaustive knowledge 
of aU the facts of the universe, since such a knowledge would 
involve, not only an extension of our experience which, 
for beings like man who are limited in space and time, is 
impossible, but because, extend our knowledge as far as we 
may, we can never completely determine the nature of any 
single object found in the world ? Or is the contention 
( 2 ) that we cannot have a knowledge of the ultimate 
principle by which the universe is to be explained, because^, 
however comprehensive the category or conception by whicii 
we think the universe, we can never say that there is not a 
still more comprehensive conception, if only we could free 
ourselves from the limits of our experience ? If the former 
is meant, it must of course be admitted that we can never 
completely exhaust the universe, limited as we necessarily 
are by the conditions of our sensible experience. Beyond 
the farthest bounds to •which our knowledge of particidar 
things extends, there is an indefinite expanse which we are 
unable,^ at least under the present conditions of our experi- 
ence, to traverse. But why should it be assumed that onar 
want of experience of the world, in all its breadth and 
extent, involve^ sueh a limitation of knowledge as prevents 
us from solving the so-called riddle of the universe ? 
Is it because experience is a process in which we slowly add 
particular to particular ? If that were true, obviously we 
should not be able to prove a single universal proposition. 
For, if knowledge is hmited to the particular as here and 
now, by what right can we affirm even that the particular 
is here and now ? Here " and now " are by their very 
1 James Ward, The Realm of Endsy p. 430. 
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nature universals, and a particular sensation occurring at a 
given moment cannot be identified with the apprehension 
of a particular fact, unless we assume that it is the sign of a 
property or characteristic which is not simply here and now, 
but exists always under the same conditions. If knowledge 
were really limited to what is here '' and “ now,'' how 
could we judge that ginger is hot in the mouth " — ^not 
simply at this moment, but at any and every moment, and 
not merely for me, but for any living being with a normal 
palate ? Evidently, therefore, it cannot be true that the 
process of knowledge is a mere accumulation of particulars. 
That is the fallacy of sensationalistic empiricism, which 
theistic pluralism assumes itself to have outgrown. Now, if 
we cannot have any, even the simplest, knowledge without 
presupposing the faculty in man of comprehending the 
universal, why should it be supposed that our ignorance of 
the world in its full extent and in its minute differences 
makes it impossible for us to " solve the so-called riddle of 
the universe ? It certainly makes it impossible for us to 
give an enumeration of all the facts or properties of all the 
objects anywhere to be found in* the wide universe, but 
surely it does not prevent us from saying that, whatever 
foots or properties there may be, they must present them- 
sdves to us in the one space and the one time. But any 
cm who admits so much has assumed the absolutely 
universal validity of space and time. Is he then precluded 
from saying that there is one space and one time ? He is 
certainly precluded from such an unqualified affirmation, if 
^ mtty way pf obtaining knowledge is by the heaping up 
of pto&nlars* Who ever has passed over, or ever pass 
over, the whole extent of space or time? And if not, 
why should we say that our experience is always of what is 
in sparse or time, and in the same space and time ? It 
can only be on some such groimd as fnat advanced by 
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Kant, that to deny space and time to be conditions of our 
experience is to abandon the attempt even to explain the 
illusion of experience. 

It may be said, however, that, while space and time are 
universal conditions of our experience, they cannot be 
conditions of all possible experience, because any attempt to 
find a totality of spatial or temporal experience leads to 
alternative impossibilities of thought. This is in brief the 
argument by which Kant seeks to show that our experience 
is only of phenomena, not of things as they are in their own 
nature. Now, with all deference to Kant, and to the 
eminent thinkers who have endorsed his argument, I 
venture to affirm that it rests upon a palpable fallacy, at 
bottom the same fallacy that leads to the false notion that 
our experience is an accumulation of particulars, and th?d 
we cannot form a valid judgment without an absolutely 
exhaustive enumeration of all the relevant particulars. 
Kant argues that we can have no experience of an absolute 
beginning of the world, because such a beginning wouldi 
involve the experience of an event with nothing to account 
for its ongination ; nor^again can we have experience of a 
world that never b^an to be, because it would be necessary 
to traverse one after the other an infinite series of moments, 
and that is an impossibility. But this whole argument 
rests upon the false assumption that experience consist? 
in an ac(?taiulation «f particulars, or, what is the same thing, 
that by a series of images, presented the one after the other, 
we may somehow obtain a totality. Even Mr. Bradley, 
who, in his Logic, has so clearly exposed the fallacy of the 
assumption that an accumulation of images can constitute 
either the subject or the predicate of a judgment, in his 
Appearance anA Reality is so determined to prove that all 
the categories by which we determine the world are self- 
©cmtradictoiy, th^at he virtually endorses Kant's fallacious 
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reasoning in regard to the impossibility of obtaining a 
whole of space or of time. But to show that no accumula- 
tion of images will ever give us a whole does not prove that 
a world in space and time is necessarily phenomenal, for 
the simple reason that no knowledge whatever can be 
derived from the accumulation of any number of images. 
The attempt to obtain a whole by presenting image after 
image of moments of time is necessarily futile. In that 
way we shall never get a whole. How do we know ? 
Simply because time is a s3mthesis of differences, all of 
which are homogeneous. Hence, it is at once impossible 
and superfluous to seek for a whole of time by any accumu- 
lation of differences — ^in this case of homogeneous differ- 
ences — ^since such an accumulation excludes the unity 
of the differences, without which time is meaningless. 
To think of time at all we must think of it as a unity 
of homogeneous differences all of which are successive. 
There is no need to ask how we can experience a whole of 
time, for the^simple reason that we have already experienced 
it. To repeat the xmification of homogeneous successive 
differences will add nothing to <our knowledge of time, 
becatise a repetition of the same thought is objectively the 
mme thought. If, as Mr, Bradley has so clearly shown, the 
judgment, '‘a whale is a mammal,'' is not formed by 
driving an endless number of whale-images into one part 
of our mental field, and an endless number of jnammal- 
images into another part of our mental field, and then 
picking out the infinite number of whales from among the 
infinite slnmb^ of mammals, and yet leaving the mammals 
infinife ; if this tissue of absurdities arises from the 
assumpfmn that to know is to accumulate images, why 
should we not discard the assumption, instead of stigmatiz- 
ing our knowledge as phenomenal? If it is said that, 
unless the world in space and time i$ admitted to be self- 
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contradictory, we have no reason for advancing to higher 
categories, I should answer that the reason why we are 
compelled to advance to higher categories is, not that lower 
categories are self-contradictory, but that they are obviously 
inadequate characterizations of experience as we actually 
find it. It is true that we cannot identify experience with 
every superficial view of it that anybody chooses to put 
forward ; but we may at least say, that sensible experience 
by its very nature is impossible otherwise than under the 
conditions of a single space and a single time, and that any 
theory which violates this principle cannot be a true inter- 
pretation of it. Hence I am unable to see that space and 
time can from any point of view be eliminated^ unless We 
are prepared to say that we have no knowledge whatever, 
For, with the elimination of space and time, as we must 
remember, there also vanish permanence, motion and change; 
and as without these all our sciences, whether physical 
or mental, disappear, nothing is left but the fiction of a 
reality that we can only define as that which is indefinable. 
I think, therefore, that we are entitled to say, that any 
argument drawn from the supposed accumulative character 
of our experience is essentially fallacious. Knowledge is 
never ^ pfioH in the®sense that it is derivable from pure 
conceptions, but neither is it ever a fo$teriori in the sense of 
being based upon mere particulars ; it is always, and hi all 
its fonn% the comprehension of particulars as embraced 
within a unity of some kind, even if it is only the unity 
of a single space and time. 

(2) Perhaps, however, the reason why it is supposed that 
we cannot solve the so-called riddle of the universe '' is, 
that our knowledge is necessarily limited to the categories 
involved in experience, and these can never be co-extensive 
with the universe. This seems to me to be merely anoth^ 
form of the fallacy already considered. K knowledge fe 
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never the mere accumulation of particulars, so neither is it 
ever the application to particulars of conceptions which are 
each separate and distinct from one another. In other 
words, every conception by which we characterize the 
world of our experience is a special form of the single 
cat^ory of rational unity. The simplest category of experi- 
ence is that of space, which exhibits the universal character- 
istics of every more determinate category in bemg a 
universal differentiated in particulars and therefore an 
individual. In viewing things as all in one space, and yet 
as distinguished from one another, the mind experiences a 
temporary satisfaction ; and the reason is that it has found 
in the world that unity-in-difference which it rightly feels 
to be essential to reality. This satisfaction, it is true, is but 
short-lived ; for experience of the fact of change compels 
the mind to employ the new categoiy of time ; which agrees 
with space in being a unity-in-difference, but is an advance 
in this respec^, that it involves a vague grasp of the principle 
that the is not merely permanent, but permanent 
through change. And when, instead of this general charac- 
terization of objects as in space add time— which does not 
eaqdicitly take account of their specific differences— an 
advance is made to the categories of substance, causality 
and reciprocal action, the mind has not dropped its simpler 
modes of determining reality, but has reinterpreted them. 
This seems to me the true view of the progress of knowledge, 
which is never a mere transition from one particular to 
another, but the comprehension of particulars as instances 
of a principle. Now, if this is a true statement of 

what es^adence involves, it is obvious that the highest 
category will contain the same features as the earlier, but 
with this difference, that it will include and reinterpret all 
the others. This highest category, a& I have argued 
throughout, is that of a perfect self-conscious or rational 
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unity; and if the argument has been sound, this unity 
cannot be separate and distinct from the world of our 
experience, but can only be the principle which our experi- 
ence in its completeness necessarily involves. Moreover, 
it will follow that to Md in anything short of this principle 
the true explanation of the world will be to fall short of what 
our experience necessarily involves ; and hence a theistic 
pluralism is a contradiction in terms, as I hope immediately 
to show. Meantime I venture to say that a philosophy 
which disclaims any attempt to solve “ the so-called riddle 
of the universe” has abdicated all claim to be called a 
philosophy. Either we can, or cannot, tell what is the 
ultimate principle of the universe. If we can, it is a kind 
of mock humility to say that the problem is insoluble ; if 
we cannot, we must be prepared to admit that what we 
call knowledge is a fiction. 

It may be said, however, that, though we cannot have a 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things, we are able to 
rule out lower points of view in favour of the fiighest within 
our reach. Now, it may be admitted that a considerable 
advance in the determination of the real is made when the 
inadequacy of certain points of view is proved, and for a less 
adequate is substitnfted a more adequate or more funda- 
mental point of view. On the other hand, it is not dear 
how any category can be shown to be inadequate except 
on the ground thaHt does not account for our experience 
in its totality. In this way it may be proved that the 
mechanical, and even the teleological, conception of the 
universe is not final, and that nothing less than the 
conception of spirit, or self-conscious intelligence, can be 
satisfactory. But if this is true, we not only reach the 
** most fundamental,” but an absolutely fundamental, point 
of view ; and therefore we can no longer deny that the 

so-called riddle of the universe ” is soluble. For, unless 
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we have reached, a conception than which therfe is no higher, 
there is nothing to show that, if we could reach the absolutdy 
highest conception, all that we call knowledge would not be 
entirely reversed. And if it is said that the idea of spirit is 
after all a matter of faith, not of^ knowledge, it must be 
answered that faith in what is affirmed to be the abscdute 
principle of the universe, unless it has no intelligible ground, 
but is based merely upon our desires, must indude know- 
ledge, and in fact, as I have already contended,^ must be 
the highest form of knowledge. 

The truth, however, is that theistic pluralism cannot 
surrender the opposition of faith and knowledge, because it 
is based upon a fundamental discrepancy, as I shall now 
try to show. Pluralism, in the form under consideration, 
which is also called Personal Idealism, has the merit of 
inristing that the mechanical conception of nature cannot 
be r^atded as a true characterization of the universe. On 
the other hand, in its zeal for the spiritualization of the 
universe, it Is led to deny, not only that nature has any 
r^tyinitse!f,but that it has any reality whatever. Hence 
this fonn of pluralism adopts the Iseibnitzian view, that the 
only reality, or rather realities, are spirits — ^that which we 
call matter being simply the manifestation or appear- 
ance of the activity of spirits. From Leibnitz it differs only 
in denying that the relation between the spirits or monads 
which constitute the world is merely that of a pre-established 
harmony, and in maintaining that their life consists in their 
relations to one another. It is further held that the essential 
of these spirits or monads is their self-activity, 
wiiidh involves seK-determination by reference to concdv^ 
ends. Even when the result is knowledge, it is achieved 
only through the activity of the subject ; and it is because 
we fail to take account of this activity, is said, that we 
^ Lecture First, passim. 
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higher unities and worthier ideals. Thus the goal of 
evolution is the establishment of a community of spiritual 
beings, in which there is perfect co-operation of all in the 
creation of a single realm of ends. Just as the principle of 
continuity forbids us to admit that there is any lower 
limit, at which mind or spirit passes over into inert matter ; 
so it demands the assumption of a hierarchy of intelligences 
higher than man, and finally of a highest of all Of this 
u|^r limit, indeed, we never can have actual knowledge, 
just as we cannot directly experience the lower limit ; but 
we must hold the existence of both in faith, connecting the 
one with the other through the idea of creation. If it is 
objected that a plurality of individuals is inconceivable, it 
is answered that, while a plurality of isolated individuals is 
no doubt an untenable idea, there is nothing to prevent us 
from believing in the interaction of individuals severally 
distinct as r^ards their existence." ^ The only defensible 
form of theism, therefore, is that which admits the Many, 
while yet msSntaining the One. Finite spirits, in order to 
be spirits at all, must not be absorbed in the One ; and 
therefore God, while he is not one-of these spirits, must be 
their Creator ; which means that he must create beings who 
thmselves are creators. Thus God is in a sense limited ; 
but as the limitation is self-limitation, he does not thereby 
cease to be infinite. If we bear in mind the difference 
between determination by mechanical laws and self- 
determination as employing teleological categories, we can 
understand how there may be fixed possibilities, which yet 
ajtow for the contingency of freedom. In no other way can 
the problem of evil be solved. God can do no evil ; but, as 
finite beings have been created with freedom of choice, 
moral evil is their own free act. As to physical evils, we 
are simply unable to conceive how there cjuld be a world at 
Ibid. p. 437, 
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aU, unless its parts Hmited one another. Apart from this 
” metaphysical evil/' which is not really evil, the physical 
ills that are admittedly contingent we must regard as an 
incentive to progress, resulting in the formation of those 
ideals that Hegel calls ^the objective spirit." ^ As man is 
under the influence of both physical ills and spiritual ideals, 
the present spatial and temporal world points beyond itself 
to a " more spiritual world." How the two are connected 
we do not know, but our spiritual ideas lead us to believe 
in God and immortality. Thus faith carries us beyond 
knowledge, for ‘‘ knowledge is of things we see, and seeks 
to interpret the world as if they were the whole ; while 
faith is aware that now we see but in part and convinced 
that only provided the unseen satisfies our spiritual yearn- 
ings is the part we see intelligible — ^that which ought to be 
being the key to that which is." ^ 

The conclusion of this form of ideahsm therefore is, that 
God is spirit, i.e,, possesses mtelligence and will, and so is 
personal. The world is the expression and revelation of 
God, but as its creator he is transcendent to it. He is a 
living God with a hving world, not a potter God with a 
world of illusory clay, not an inconceivable abstraction 
that is only infinite" and absolute, because it is beyond 
everything and means nothing." ® We cannot stop at a 
plurality of finite selves in interaction, for only if there is 
a God C 22 n we be assured that there is no ineradicable evil. 
No doubt the action of God in the world is for us as in- 
scrutable as his creation of it ; and indeed, though we are 
certain that he is not related to it in a merely external or 
mechanical fashion, or even as one finite spirit is related to 
another, " we trench upon the mystical when we attempt to 
picture " the " divine immanence." * It would thus seem 

® p. 44I, 

^Ibzd. p, 443. p. 448. 
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that, on its own showmg, Personal Idealism does make 
some attempt to solve the so-called riddle of the universe/* 
We are able, it appears, to see the inadequacy of the 
hypothesis from which we started, namely, that the world 
is entirely composed of a number of finite self-determined 
spirits, and to attain by faith to the certainty of God and 
immortality, a certainty which for knowledge is impossible. 

The first thing that strikes us in regard to this theory is 
that, professing to base itself upon the facts of experience, 
it is led to maintain propositions which are admittedly 
entirely beyond the reach of experience. We are to accept 
as absolute the distinction of subject and object, because it 
is essential to any experience whatever, and yet the result of 
the reasoning by wMch personal idealism is supported is 
to abolish this ffistinction by eliminating all generic differ- 
ence between various modes of being, and maintaining that 
the lowest forms of finite being known to us must be regarded 
as the same in kind with the highest. Now, in the first 
place, this seSms to be a violation of any legitimate process 
of arriving at truth. Whatever view of the process of 
knowledge we take, it can hardly.be granted that we are 
entitled to affirm the reality of that which is admittedly not 
now an object of experience, and may never become an 
ol^ect of experience. We have no experience of life below 
the stage of the plant or very rudimentary forms of animal, 
and to affirm that there are no beings differing in kind from 
what we ordinarily regard as orgamzed, seems to me a 
purely gratuitous assumption. Similarly, we have no 
clxperieiK:©, or at least no properly authenticated experi^ce, 
ci fiffite beiiDgs higher than man, and to assume a hier- 
archy of inteOigences," rising I suppose row on row above 
each other, seems to me equally an unprovable assumption. 

The first argument advanced in favour qf the h3q)othesis 
that there is a lower and a higher limit, with an infinity 
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of gradations between them, is based upon what is called 
the '' principle of continuity/" This principle is interpreted 
to mean, that all modes of being must be capable of being 
arranged in a graduated scale, every degree of which must 
be represented by an* actual form of being. But this 
so-called '' principle is a pure assumption. Moreover, if 
it were true, there ought to be no lower limit whatever, 
since intensive magmtude or degree, which the supposed 
** principle ” illegitimately hypostatizes, is an ideal limit 
having no real termination. Are we, then, to suppose that 
there are actual beings representing a frogressus ad infim- 
turn ? Is it not manifest that this way of looking at things 
confuses the abstraction of degree with the actual existence 
of spiritual beings ? Similarly, if this hypothetical '' prin- 
ciple "" is to be applied to the upward limit, it will prove, not 
the existence of God, but an innumerable procession of beings 
going on to infinity and never reaching an end. It is in 
fact only by denying the principle of '' Continuity that 
pluralism can make the existence of God plausible at ah ; 
and therefore, having begun by arguing from that principle, 
it IS forced to abandon.it and to fall back upon faith."" 
If God is one of a hierarchy of spirits, and differs only in 
degree from lower spmts,^the tiheistic conclusion is not 
reached at all; and if God is sm gmeris, obviously no 
argument based upon degree can possibly carry us a single 
step towards the esfeiblishment of his existence. Now, if 
neither the lower nor the higher limit can be proved by the 
principle of continuity, it is just as impossible in that way 
to prove that there is a gradual ascent in spirituality, 
beginning with man and stretching upwards to God. The 
untenability of the whole position is manifest, when we 
consider that between any two degrees whatever we can 
always find a leaser degree ; so that the doctrine finally 
leads either to the absurdity of an absolutdy completed 
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mfinite progression, or to a denial of the aj^cability of the 
principle of continiiity " in determination of the existence 
of beings admittedly not capable of being made an object 
of experience. It seems to me therefore that this attempt to 
revive the monadism of Leibnitz is^ at once anachronistic 
and essentially inconclusive. 

Besides the argument from the principle of continuity, 
jnaintained that no two beings can be found which are 
exactly alike ; a fact which is declared to be consistent with 
selfhood or personality, but contradictory of the physicist's 
conception of atoms. Now, in the first place, it is an 
extraordinary delusion to imagine that the principle of 
individualism can be proved by an appeal to direct observa- 
tion. How can the pluralist possibly tell that no two 
beings exactly alike can be found, without a comparison 
of overy being in the whole universe— a comparison vdiich 
is obviously impossible. Ihe notion that any universal 
Ix^c^KJsitkm can be established by the method of simple 
errameration is surely one of the most elementary fallacies. 
If again we attempt to base the principle of individualism 
upcm general considerations, by what process can it be 
proved that every real individual must necessarily be a self 
or person? If by individuality is meant absolute self- 
cmtredness, no finite being whatever is individual. And 
the personal idealist, who insists upon the necessity of some 
difiEerence between every possible being, is least of aU 
entitled to hold that any finite being can be truly individual. 
Moreover, we are told that every subject known to us is one 
a ocMnnmiity of subjects, apart from which there would 
be no seifKxmsdotKness. How, then, can it be conristentiy 
maintained that ^ich subject is an independent being? 
If it is said that the individuality of a sjaritual being consists 
in existeuce, not in knowledge, the answer ip, that a spiritual 
bmg is precisely one that do^ not admit of the separation 
11 
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of existence and knowledge of existence. Such: a being is 
held to be essentially self-knowing, and apart from self- 
knpwledge it is nothing at all. And, finally, the assumption 
that the only ^individual being is one that is spiritual, is 
entirely baseless. There is some force in saying that 
individuality involves absolute self-completeness, and even 
that the only being that can strictly be said to be individual 
is one that experiences no limit in knowledge, power or 
goodness ; but, the moment limitation of any kind is 
admitted, there is no longer any reason why it should be 
asserted that the only individuals are those which are 
spiritual. If individuality means perfect self-completeness, 
the only individual properly so called is God ; and, if it 
is once granted that there exist beings which are not in this 
strict sense entitled to be called individual, why should it 
be argued that only spiritual '' beings exist because these 
alone are individual? Besides, the predication of self- 
complete individuality, as applied to man and other finite 
beings, is contradictory of the assumption that no two beings 
are exactly ahke. 

It would thus seem that, whether he appeals to induction, 
or to a priori arguments based upon the so-called principles 
of continuity and individuality, the personal idealist is forced 
to maintain a pluralism that is merely relative ; in other 
words, that is not a pluralism at all. And when we lcx)k 
at the actual facts ^f our experience, we find nothing m 
them which entitles us to maintain that there are individual 
beings all of which are essentially the same in kind. It is 
true, as we have admitted, and indeed contended, that the 
mechanical conception of the world, when it is put forward 
as a complete account of the universe, is quite inadequate ; 
but it by no means follows that the only beings are those 
whidh must b^ characterized as spirits. To speak of a 
plant, or even an animal, as identical in nature with man. 
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on the ground that all three imply the principle of life, 
seems to be much the same as affinning that, because the 
higher animals have a brain and nervous system, we must 
hold that every living being, including the plant and the 
infusorian, has a brain and nervpus system. Such an 
application of the principle of identity violates its very 
nature. The idaitity which is common to all living beings 
is an identity based upon the principle of life. It is true 
that a self-conscious being involves this prindple, but it 
does not follow that whatever involves this principle is 
sdf-conscious. To say so, is to assume that to live is 
necessarily to be a spirit. But this is in manifest contradic- 
tion of the facts. There is no evidence that a plant or an 
amoeba is conscious of self ; and until that can be shown, 
we are entitled, and indeed compelled, to maintain that the 
distinction between man and the plants, as well as at least 
the lower forms of animal life, is not one merdy of d^p:ee, 
but of kind. To be unconsciously striving towards an md 
is care thing,* to be consciously striving towards an end is 
another and a very different thing. This distinction the 
pluralist would have us obliterate on the groimd that to 
deny mechanism is to aSarm spirit. This whole way of look- 
ing at things seems to me to be falladons. In the tot place, 
as I have already argued, mechanism cannot be denied, in so 
far as it is a partial, and yet true, characterization of one 
aspect of the universe. We do not getjid of the inviolability 
of natural law by showing that, interpreted as distinctive 
of the fr^ activity of rational beings, it is false ; for the 
tew, whai it is regarded as a manifestation of the divine 
reasoh, resnxains as inviolable as ever. Nor do we abolish 
the dfatincfion betwerai living and sdf-consdous beings 
when we show that, from the point of view of the whole, 
the forma: are an ^pression of the sdf-corjfdous intdligence 
which constitutes the ultimate nature of the universe. It 
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thus seems to me that the attempt to identify living with 
rational beings, as if the former could not exist without 
being the latter, rests upon a confusion between the develop- 
ment of reason in finite beings and the principle that the 
world as a whole is a ♦manifestation of the divine reason. 
Finite beings are not all rational because the universe is 
rational. The former proposition would be true only if 
there could be no life without self-consciousness ; the latter 
is true, whatever be the inner condition of finite beings. It 
is one thing to say that no being in the universe can exist 
apart from the divine reason, and an entirely different 
thing to say that every being must be not only an expression 
of that reason, but be conscious of itself as rational ; and 
the confusion between these opposite views seems to nndet^ 
lie the personal idealist's endeavour to show that all finite 
beings are essentially the same in kind. 

Even if personal idealism were entitled to start from a 
plurahty of individuals, it must in consistency surrender 
the assumption when it goes on to maintain* the truth of 
theism. The starting-pomt is the Many, and by the 
must be understood a plurality of individuals requiring ho 
principle beyond themselves to account for their existarc^ 
But, if this view is maintamed to be the only true view^ 
obviously theism is ruled out as contrary to the v^ 
foundation of the theory. It would thus seem that those* 
pluralists who find the universe to consist of a number of 
self-centred individuals, are the only logically coasistoil 
pluralists. No doubt this doctrine has Ihe demerit of 
breaking up the unity of the world into fragments, and is 
ultimately open to the objection that, if consistent^ 
developed, it would make every individual a universe Sue 
itsdf ; but at least it is so far consistent, that it does not 
start from the e:^lusive individuality of the Many, and then 
go on to assert the One, while stiU endeavouring to imamtain 
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the exclusive individuality of the Many. When, therefore, 
tie personal idealist seeks to combine his pluralism with 
monism, he naturally finds it very difiicult to explain how 
the reality of the Many may be reconciled with the supre- 
macy of the One. In this strait he Halls back upon the idea 
that the One is the ultimate source of the being of the Many 
and the ultimate end of their ends. God, in other words, 
must be conceived as the Creator of all fimte spirits, and the 

impersonated Ideal towards which they are ever striving. 
It is contended, however, that he must be conceived as the 
Creator of beings who are themselves creative. Thus the 
world as a whole is held to be ever in process towards a 
perfection which it never attains, its imperfection being 
due to the blind stnving of free creatures towards an end 
which they very imperfectly comprehend, and to ignorance 
of the proper means to realize the end which they so 
vaguely concdve. 

This attempt to reconcile the Many with the One can 
har^y be r^arded as successful. The crux of the whole 
doctrine lies in its attribution to each separate soul of a power 
of absolute and unconditioned self-determination, combined 
with the assertion of the dependence of each individual 
upon God. It is held that <^d has' created bemgs, who 
me themsdves creators. In what way, then, is the Creator 
distinguished from his creative creatures ? It is admitted 
that God is creative, m the sense of absolutely originating 
his creatures; and therefore we must deny to the creature any 
pow^ of absdute origination. The creature, we are told, is 
''creative,''' not of new "'entities," but only of new "values." 
But can it properly be said that a being who acts from ends, 
or sets before himself ideals, is " creative " of the ends or 
ideals of which he is conscious ? If he is, we must suppose 
that these ends or ideas first come into dSistence with his 
consciousness of them. But this seems to be the same as 
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saying that they are the product of his own individual 
limited mind ; and it is hard to see how a product of this 
kind can have any absolute value. And yet, unless we 
admit that the moral ideals of man have an absolute value, 
how can we advance from them to the proof of the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul, as we are bidden by 
the theistic pluralist to do ? It would thus seem that the 
created soul must be creative only in so far as the ideals 
which it sets before itself, and which it seeks to realize, are 
harmonious with the ultimate nature of the universe. 
Hence the finite individual does not really " create ” 
ideals, but only recognizes their consistency with the 
inviolable nature of the universe ; i.e., his moral life exists 
only as he comes to a recognition of the rational nature of 
God as manifested m his own self-conscious life. Thus, 
after all his efforts to exclude God from the asserted self- 
centred life of finite beings, it turns out that, if the personal 
idealist could really establish his case, he would at the same 
time destroy the very foundation of morality, and therefore, 
on his own showing, the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of man, which are"^held to rest upon that foundation. 
In truth he is atter^ting to reconcile the irrecondlable. 
His conception of God has all the hardness and abstractness 
of the transcendent God of Deism ; and his attempts to 
reconcile the separat^ess and self-completeness of God 
with the" assertion of "the independent self-sufficiency of a 
plurality of created souls, is logically impossible, and, 
if it were successful, would result in the abolition of all 
that gives meaning to the rdigious consciousness. For, 
the religious consciousness has always had absolute faith 
that only by living m God, and sutrendering all that ^ 
characteristic of ^s own finitude, can man attain to blessed- 
ness. If the personal idealist would but recognize that 
God is not a being apart from the World, but the spirit 
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which is operative in every being in the world, he would go 
far to reconcile the freedom of man with the perfection df 
God* For, as man cannot possibly attain to true freedom 
except by identification with God, all attempts to explain 
the moral and religious consciousness on the basis of the 
separation of man and God must necessarily be inadequate. 
To be free is to be conscious of the external world as under 
inviolable natural law, and of oneself as under inviolable 
moral law ; and the only mode of reconciling the one with 
the other is to recognize that both are aspects, at different 
levels, of the one absolutely rational Spirit which is God. 



LECTURE TENTH. 

HYPOTHETICAL THEISM. ABSOLUTISM AND 
MYSTICISM. 

In my last lecture I endeavoured to show the inadequacy 
of personal idealism as an explanation of the spiritu^ life 
of man, of the nature of God, and of the rdation between 
man and God. Its fundamental defect, I argued, arises 
from the assumption that the absolute self-stifficiency of 
the individual is the necessary condition of morality, freedom 
and immortality. The pluralism from which personal 
idealism starts is also maintained by Radical Empiricism, 
although the conclusion reached is only that 'of a hypo- 
theticd and limited theism. The universe, it is hel^ is 
composed of a number of ^finite selves of whom God, if he 
exists, is the highest. In the study of religion, as in otha: 
investigations, we must we are told, " base our conclusions 
upon the facts, and the facts here are the various beliefe whidi 
have been held by men with a genius for religion,” Many 
of these have been “ creatures of exalted emotional sensi- 
bility, exhibiting pecuharities which are ordinarily classed 
as pathological ” ; and it is held that in such abnormal 
forms of consciousness, and indeed ultimately in the 
" subliminal ” form of consciousness, the seCTet of religion 
must be sought. CertaMy, we cannot accept the crude 
theory of medical materialism, which disposes of St. Paul by 
“ calling his vision ^n the road to Damascus a discharging 
lesion of the occipital cortex," stigmatizes Saint Teresa as 
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an h3rsteric, and calls St. Francis a hereditary degeiaerate. 
It would be just as fair and pertinent to ascribe atheism to 
a diseased condition of the liver. We have therefore to 
examine the contents of the religious consciousness. It 
turns out, however, that it is in the subliminal " con- 
sciousness that we must look for the basis of religion. We 
have in the fact that the conscious person is continuous 
with a wider self ... a positive content of religious ex- 
perience which is literally and objectively true as far as it 
goes,” 1 Unfortunately the subliminal consciousness gives 
a very divided testimony, and, on the whole, it does not 
seem that we can derive from it more than the conviction 
that there is something higher than ourselves, though 
whether that something is a Being of infinite knowledge, 
power and goodness seems to be very doubtful. The result, 
then, of this attempt to base religion upon the "sub- 
liminal consciousness is, that the only conclusion of which 
we can be certain is that there is probably some bdhg or 
beings higheif than ourselves by whom we may hope to be 
aided in our spiritual hie. 

Now, while we must agree with radical empiricism, as 
with personal idealism, that experience is not reducible to 
mechanical law, it seems to me that*the attempt to base 
r^Sgion upon so uncertain and dubious a witness as the 

subliminal” consciousness is fundamentally wrong m 
principle. A philosophy of religion which ignores the 
verifiable results of conscious experience, and takes refuge 
in the obscure and doubtful region of the " subliminal 
omscioiisness, is surely self-condemned. If religion is a 
primula of unification, it must unify and not isolate ,• but 
by the method of ignoring the results of science and philo- 
sophy, and falling back upon the vagaries of obscure and 
sdf-contradictory feeling, religion is ideUftified with that 

1 W. James, VarutUs qf RiUgkm 
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which is capricious and unreasonable. Religious emotion, 
as I have contended, is essentially rational, because it im- 
plicitly rests upon a higher S3mthesis than that of ordinary 
experience, and therefore admits of rational defence. St. 
Paul is only allowed id rank as a man of religious genius, 
along with a crowd of hysterical visionaries, because of his 
visions — as if his inspired conception of a universal religion, 
in which all men were united in the bonds of a common faith 
in one God and Father, counts for less in the history of the 
race than the accidents of his temperament. Having thus 
excluded the possibility of a rational faith, it is not surpris- 
ing that the only positive conclusion we seem fairly entitled 
to reach is a doubtful belief in something that is called 
divine only because it is perhaps higher than ourselves, 
though like us it is finite. 

In contrast to both Radical Empiricism and Personal 
Idealism we have seen reason to believe that the world is 
not an aggregate of separate subjects, each confined to its 
own experience, and that no conscious subjects are possible 
which do not genuinely participate in the life of the whole 
But, while it is certain “that the conception of absolutely 
independent individuals is untenable, it is of the utmost 
importance that we sKould not fall into the opposite mistake 
of viewing the world as a unity which completely abolishes 
all individual subjects, by reducing them to phenomenal 
aspects of a single Unity in which they ate transformed or 
transmuted, we know not how. An abstract Monism seems 
to me just as untenable as an abstract Individualism. It 
is perfectly true that nothing can be real which does not 
fall within experience ; but the question is whether ex- 
perience must ultimately be resolved into a unity which 
abolishes all distinctions. An Absolute in which all the 
distinctions are abolished by which the world erf our 
experience is redeemed from chaos and vacuity, cannot be 
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r^arded as the true principle of the universe. It ■will 
therefore be advisable to state succinctly the method by 
which Absolutism is sought to be established. 

In attempting to determine the true nature of reality we 
are entitled, it is argued, to assuide that reality must be 
such that it ■will satisfy the intellect. If we therefore succeed 
in finding a way of conceiving mality which is entirely 
satisfactory to the intdlect, we must conclude that our con- 
ception is true, or is a comprehension of reality as it 
absolutely is. No doubt there seems to be a difference 
between thor^ht and reality, and it may be asked how we 
can know that such a difference exists, without bringing 
reality within thought ? We do something to solve the 
problem by saying that reality is identical with experience, 
but the difficulty remains, that thought must truly com- 
pr^nd experience, or we shall not bring reality within it. 
The onfy possible solution, it is contended, is that thought 
cannot be satisfied without a conception of reality wiridh 
indndes the aspects opposed to mere thinking ; and such 
indurion is imposrible for thought, because thought would 
then c«tse to be thought. It folfijws that reality is above 
thought, and above every partial aspect of being, but 
indudes them all. Each of these* aspects must be in 
harmony with the others, and their unity must constitute 
the perfect whole. Thus in the end nothu^ is real except 
the Absolute. Everything else is” appearance, 'which is 
indeed real in the Absolute, but not taken by itself. In- 
tdlectodly, appearance is error ; and as every appearance 
is real the Absolute, there is no absolute error, while the 
degree of reality is measured by the amount of supplementa- 
tion required in each case. If it is objected that such an 
Absolute is a mere blank, or else unintelli^ble, it is answered, 
that it is only unintelligible in the sense that we cannot 
understand all its detail, while it is perfectly intelligible in 
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the abstract. The Absolute, we may fairly argue, must be 
a unity, because an3^hing like independent plurality or 
external relations cannot satisfy the intellect. And it fails 
to satisfy the intellect because it is a self-contradiction. 
For the same reason the Absolute is one system in the very 
highest sense of the term, any lower sense being unreal 
because in the end self-contradictory. 

The necessity of postulating the existence of an Absolute, 
which may be defined as a single all-comprehensive system, 
may be shown indirectly by an examination of the various 
ways in which we ordinarily interpret our experience, all 
of which finally break down in ^elf-contradiction. Take, 
for example, the familiar distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities. The former are those aspects of what 
we perceive or feel and are spatial ; the latter are non- 
spatial. A real thing, it is assumed, is something that 
remains always the same, and therefore something the 
properties of which are always present in the thing. But 
secondary qualities are not of this character. A thing is 
not coloured except when seen by an eye, and its colour is 
not the same for every” eye. Similarly, cold and heat, 
sound, smell and taste, exist only in relation to an organ of 
sense, and are not al^ys the same to every such organ. 
It is therefore inferred that secondary qualities are appear- 
ances of a reality which possesses only primary qualities. 
Now, not^to mention *bther objections, the same line of 
reasoning which shows that secondary qualities are not real, 
is fatal to the claim of the primary to be real. These also 
are relative to an organ of sense. Besides, if we eliminate 
the secondary qualities, the primary are inconceivable; 
for extension is never presented except as coloured or 
touched or as relative to the muscular sense. We must 
therefore concluae that the distinction of primaiy 
and secondary qualities, from which materialism fe 
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blindly devdoped, brings ns no nearer to the nature of 
reality. 

In a similar way it may be shown that other modes of 
conceiving the world break down in self-contradiction, and 
therefore cannot be ultimate, sincetnothing can satisfy the 
intellect short of a comprehensive self-consistent and coher- 
ent system. It is therefore, argued that none of these 
methods of comprehending reality can possibly be true. 
When it has been shown, for example, that materialism 
breaks down in self-contradiction, it is set aside as false, 
and the question is not raised whether it has not made an 
important advance upon the ordinary common-sense view 
of the world as merely an aggregate of disconnected objects 
in space and time. Now, as we have found in criticising 
Personal Idealism, while Materialism is a very inadequate 
determination of the world, it has this signal merit, that it 
in^ts Upon the inviolability of the system of nature, so 
far as nature is identified with riie reciprocal movements of 
masses. Siiftilarly, space, time and causality are no doubt 
very inadequate determinations of reality, and it is there- 
fcme inferred that the Absolute is. beyond space and time, 
and cannot be determined as a cause. So sweeping a con- 
dtasion does not seem to me to be jtstified. Undoubtedly 
the attempt to characterize the world as purely spatial, or 
purely temporal, or as a succession of connected or causal 
changes, must contradict itsdf ; but surely it does not follow 
that the world is therefore in itself non-spatial, non-temporal 
lUid Bon-causaL To say so seems to me to play into the 
d Phenomenalism, which yet is characterized as 
se8f-ccmtradictory. 

The answer which is made to this objection to the ordinary 
ways of regarding reality is that what has been viewed as 
appearance, sdf-contradictoiy as it is, is Hot a mere nonen- 
tity, but must somehow belong to reality. I can only 
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understand this reply by drawing a distinction between two 
different senses in which the term " appearance may be 
used. By appearance '' may be meant either (i) those 
fictions which are shown to be false by breaking down in 
self-contradiction, or (2j those immediate or apparently im- 
mediate experiences which seem to be facts, whatever be our 
ways of regarding reality. In the first sense appearance is 
very much the same thing as error '' or illusion or in- 
compatible hypotheses ; in the latter sense ‘‘ appearance ** 
can only be called appearance ” as contrasted with reality. 
Now, it seems to me that it is only " appearance in the 
second sense that we can declare to belong to reahty. But 
it is " appearance ” in the former sense that is set aside as 
untrue, and therefore as incompatible with the fundamental 
nature of the Absolute. One of the discarded hypotheses 
is that of independent things ; another, that things are in 
space or mutually external ; a third, that there are actual 
changes or events in time , and other untenable doctrines 
axe those of causation, activity, things-in-themselves, and 
selves. Not one of these hypotheses, it is held, can be 
regarded as true, and thejefore they may be called " appear- 
ances." But they are surely not " appearances " in the 
sense that they belong to reality. As hypotheses which 
we have discovered to be false, they must be placed on the 
same level as the idea, for example, of "chance," and 
therefore^ simply discarded. If there are no things with 
qualities, no objects and events in space and time, no 
movements or changes, no action of one thing or another, 
no identical selves, how can we say that they are not mere 
nonentities, or that they belong to reality in any sense 
whatever? As false hypotheses they are nothing but 
nonentities, and certainly do not belong to reality. The 
only thing to be done with an hj^pothesis that we are sure is 
false is to set it aside absolutely , and when the world of 
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appearance is said still in some sense to survive, I can only 
suppose that it is not any of the discarded hypotheses 
which survives, but the facts which these were supposed 
to explain. In that case, the doctrine will be, that after 
the rejection of all false explanations of the facts of experi- 
ence, these facts still remain. But if they are to be regarded 
as facts of experience, which withstand any assault that can 
be made upon them, why should they be called '' appear- 
ances ? On the other hand, if they are " appearances,^' 
how can they be called facts ” ? The abstract opposition 
of " appearances ” and " reality " seems to me to be a false 
contrast, and I do not think we shall ever get a satisfactory 
theory of reality so long as it is regarded as absolute. The 
only valid distinction is that which regards appearance " 
as an inadequate but not absolutely false comprehension of 
reality, and therefore does not oppose " appearance " and 
'' r^ty " as abstract opposites, but views the former as a 
less com^te or less adequate form of the latter. 

What is sought to be substituted for our felse ways of 
conceiving reality is a conception of it which shall be 
perfectly satisfactory, because freip from self-contradiction. 
NoWi whatever else it may be, reality, it is argued, must 
be a single self-consistent and all-comprehensive system. If 
It is denied that we can tell an5rthing about the nature of 
reality, it must be on the ground that what is presented to 
us in our immediate experience cannot be identical with 
reality. But why should we deny that immediate experi- 
ence is idenUcal with reality ? There is no other valid 
it fe saiL than that immediate experience is self- 
ootttr^dictoiy ; which obviously implies that reality is not 
sdf-contradfctory, or, what is the same thing, that it is 
sdf-consisten£. Thus, we assume that self-consistency is 
an absolute criterion, by which we may determine the nature 
of reality. If it is asked what is the ground of tins criterion. 
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the answer is that it has no gronnd, because it is the ultimate 
logical principle to which every true judgment must con- 
form. And if it is objected that non-contradiction yields 
no positive knowledge, it is replied, that as a bare denial is 
impossible, the rejection of all other predicates but those of 
unity, self-consistency and comprehensiveness implies that 
we have a positive basis for our objection. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that every negation must 
rest upon an affirmation. Logically, it is impossible to con- 
demn anything as appearance '' without having a positive 
knowledge of reality.'" It seems to me, however, that in 
one of the two ways of defining “ appearance," to which 
reference has already been made, this principle is violated. If 
we summarily reject all the ordinary ways of regarding reality 
as entirely false we are logically left, not with reality, but with 
nothing. From this point of view, therefore, no positive 
result is reached by the application of the "criterion." 
Hence it is only in so far as we take " appearance " in the 
sense of immediate experience, that we have any real ground 
for a positive knowledge. What is immediately experienced 
certainly cannot be a mere nonentity, but must be involved 
in reality ; and when it is properly understood, it must be 
identical with reaUty.'* A sudden leap from " appearance " 
to " reality " obscure this fact. It is only by advancing 
from less to more and more comprehensive determinations 
of experience, that we can attain any positive grasp of 
reality. We must, in other words, be able to show that the 
various contradictory ways of regarding immediate ex- 
perience are inadequate conceptions of it, and that, vhea 
truly comprehended, our experience is possible only within 
a self-consistent and harmonious world. 

When we have reached the conclusion that reality must 
be self-consisten% the difficulty may be raised, whether 
reality is one or many. The latter view, it is said, cannot 
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possibly be accepted, because a nmnber of reals which are 
not in relation to one another cannot be many, while a 
number of reals in rekticm to one another cannot be in- 
dependent, Hence reality must be a unity which com- 
prehends ah distinctions within itselj, 

Now, it is no doubt true that the conception of a 
number of completely independent beings can never satisfy 
the intellect, and that there can only be a single reality, in 
which all beings must somehow be embraced. But the 
question is whether this unity is to be conceived as one 
which abolishes all the individuality and independence of 
the several beings, or whether it differentiates itself in 
bdngs which are individual, just because they are capable 
of living in the whole. If an Absolute is maintained, which 
gathers up into itself and transmutes individuals in some 
way that wu cannot comprehend, we virtually abolish all 
mdividciiaKfy and self-determination on the part of the 
several beii^. Now, while we have seen reason to reject 
thesdfK^dhtred individuals of Personal Idealism, it does not 
fdlow that we must faJl back iqx>n an atetract Absolute, 
in which aH subordinate individuality is abolished. Reality 
mpst be conceived as a self-consistent unity diffeimitiating 
itself ^ individuals. The Absolute is a sjmtual or organic 
and in such a whole the self-activity and self- 
determination of the parts is as essential as their unity with 
the whole. As we have argued above, the consciousness 
of self is inseparable from the consciousness of the world, 
and by its vay nature self-consciousness is free and self- 
It fe no doubt true that only gradually does 
any iteKviduai theoretically comprehend and practically 
realm his unify with the whole, but that unify is not first 
created when he comes to the coimiousness of it. 

No satisfactory theology can be constructed which does 
mt recognize that nothing can poshly be real except in 

li 
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dependence upon and subordination to God, while yet this 
dependence and subordination must be consistent with the 
reality of the finite. This twofold demand, as we have seen, 
makes it impossible for us to accept either the view which 
makes God merely oi^^e among a number of separate sub- 
jects, or that which abolishes all finite subjects in the one 
aU-comprehensive unity of. God. God must be the inner 
principle of the finite, and he cannot be in the phs^sical 
world alone, or in the conscious world alone, but he must 
be in both. 

We have seen that it is only by abstraction that the 
world of nature seems to have any reality independently 
of mind. The world becomes for us a cosmos, an orderly 
and coherent world, only when it is conceived as a mani- 
festation of mind. Even from the point of view of our 
growing experience, it is obvious that only because he is a 
thinking rational subject can man construct for himself a 
world of order and law. On the other hand, it is only as 
the conscious subject recognizes that the'' world is no 
arbitrary creation of his own mind, that he rises to the 
consciousness of the creative Mind which is immanent in 
the world. This Mind is not immanent merdy in nature^ 
but is more fully and clearly manifested in the self-con- 
scious life of man. For, in the first place, unless the human 
mind as knowing is identical in its essential nature with the 
infinite mind, it cannot possibly comprehend an3rtbing of 
reality. A law of nature, or a law of society, is redeemed 
from arbitrariness only in so far as the human mind is 
able to grasp the principle which gives it meaning ; and 
that principle can be nothing else than one phase of the 
eternal Mind. It is just in so far as we set aside all pre- 
judices and preconceptions that we enter into communion 
with the mind of God. In this self-abnegation we realize 
that which our intellectual nature demands. To five in 
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the whole is to live in God. His Miixd must be am mind, 
and it is only as we enter into his Mind that we learn the 
true nature of things. It is true that in the growth of our 
knowledge we never completely comprehend the depth and 
riches of the Divine Mind ; that is, completely comprehend 
that object of which our mind is continually in search ; but 
we do comprehend the principles of that Divine Mind, in 
so far as we comprehend the principles of nature and of 
human society. 

In the second place, it may be shown that God must be 
manifested in the world. When God is conceived as a 
Being complete in himself apart from the world, the exist- 
ence of the world becomes unintelligible. We come to a 
knowledge of the world as a system because it is the em- 
bodiment of Mind, and therefore the world cannot be 
separated from God without ceasing to be an intelligible 
olqect Moreover, it is in the comprehension of our own 
sdtf-consdous life that we obtain the clearest and fullest 
conc^tion of God ; and therefore that life is the fullest 
expression of the Mind of God. The ideals of man are not 
merdy conventional, but express Ms essential nature ; and 
the nature of man is not determined by what he thinks of 
MjJKself, but by what reason compels*him to think of him- 
sdi Now a principle operative in man, and continually 
reaHadng itself more perfectly as man develops in social 
organisation, is the expression of the very nature of God. 
To suppose that the highest in man is something accidental, 
is to conceive of God as a purely arbitrary Being. 

Tim G^ is ever realizing himself in the spiritual nature 
and history of man, and without this self-realization he 
would not be God. It is not possible to believe that man 
is in communion with God, except in so as God com- 
municates himself to man. 

The self-conscious life of man is possible only because 
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man comes to the consciousness of himself as related to and 
contrasted with the world of nature and the world of 
society. But the principle present in both is that divine 
Principle which we call God. Thus, man comes to self- 
consciousness only in a;nd through the response of his spirit 
to the Divine Spirit. The latter cannot be conceived as 
isolated and self-centred, but is necessarily self-revealing ; 
and if it were not manifested in the world, there would be no 
possibility of communion with God. In man, and espedaUy 
in the highest theoretical artistic and religious ides^, God 
reveals himself to the human spirit. If the highest con- 
ception of human society is that of a community cxf rational 
subjects, each seeking his own good in the good of the whole, 
the perfect nature of God must consist in the absolute 
surrender of himself to the good of his creatures, which is 
at the same time the absolute realization of himself. 

The difficulty which naturally presents itself in this 
connection is that the conception of God as infinite, eternal 
and unchangeable seems to imply that the nature of man 
cannot be identical in kind with that of God. Man, it may 
be saidi is at once soul'^and body, God is spirit ; man is 
capable of evil, God is absolutely holy. For this reason it 
is thought to be impossible to regard man as of the same 
essential nature as God. We have to observe, however, in 
the first place, that when man is said to be identical in 
nature with God, what is meant is that his ideahnatae is 
of this character. This ideal nature is not something 
belonging to man in his first state, but something which 
must be slowly and laboriously achieved by his own con- 
scious activity. This is true of every side of man's nature* 
Knowledge grows from more to more " ; morality is 
achieved only through stress and conflict. But, thdugh it 
is only the ideal nature of man that can be said to be icfenti- 
cal with that of God, yet that ideal is in a sense already 
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Idealized. In the spirit of Hian it operates as the light of 
aH Ms seeing and the motive power which ever uiiges him 
forward toward greater achievements. Looking at man as 
in idea he is, it is no exaggeration to say that he contains 
in himself an element that is infinite. For, while he is 
part of this partial world,” on the other hand he is capable 
qi comprehending the nature of God and seeking to realize 
that which in idea he is ; and this power of comprehension 
and self-identification with God implies that, finite as in one 
aq)ect he is, in another aspect he is infinite. Thus he is 
capable of transcending in idea all limits of space and time, 
and grasping the principle from which all that is has pro- 
ceeded. If man were not thus capable of transcending the 
limits of his finite existence, he would never become coiji- 
sdous of his finitude. In the simplest knowledge, as we 
have seen, thm: is involved that comprehension of some- 
thing not otnsdves which develops into the expKdt con- 
sciousness of God. All otir experience moves within the 
feamework of an absolute unity, and no degree of progress 
ever carries us beyond it. The simplest discaimination of 
the diBference between this ” and that ” is possible only 
becar^ omsciousness is a universal capacity for distinction 
mi unification. And in the moral life the implicit infinity 
of the human spirit reveals itself in the unceasing effort 
afto: perfection. The conflict with evil is the stru^le 
towards that unity with oneself which is inseparable from 
unity with God. Were it not that man's self-consciousness 
mvcives the presence in him of this ideal of perfection, he 
wofOd be satisfied, like lower beings, with the gratificaticm of 
Ms immediate desires and inclinations ; but, because nothing 
^tart absolute perfection of nature can give him per- 
manent satisfaction, his spritual life is nece^arily a struggle 
toward an ideal, which he can only realizd^ the sense that 
it is the principle of his undying efforts. Thus in principle 
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the battle is already won. Conscious of his own weakness 
and imperfection, man is yet, in his religious consciousness, 
assured that goodness must be progressively realized, 
because, in his struggle after it, he is realizing the absolute 
will of God. His spiritual life man leads, not in isolation, 
but as containing in himself and embodying in his life the 
principle that gives meaning to the whole universe. No 
doubt man is capable of doing violence to his ideal nature, 
which is also his true nature ; but, in so far as his desires 
are transformed into universal principles of action, he is 
in unity with the perfect will of God. In this religious 
consciousness man learns that his own true wfll and the 
will of God are the same. Though the spiritual life of 
man must ever be progressive, it yet is in principle one 
with the life of God. Thus man may live in the eternal," 
and enjoy the peace and blessedness which come from self- 
surrender to the divine. 

What has been said may help us to understand why no 
adequate conception of God is possible, wheh appearance 
and reality are so separated from each other, that no actttal 
union of them is conceivitble. From this dualistic point of 
view, all the objects of our experience are riddled with 
contradiction ; whUe^from the point of view of an abstract 
Absolute, there is nothing but blank indefinable reality, of 
which we vainly predicate unity and system, since there are 
no differences to unify .or systematize. We can only main- 
tain that experience and reality are identical by recc^fnking 
that there is no isolated finite or isolated infinite, but only 
such a union of finite and infinite as does away with their 
abstract opposition. 

The main difficulty which prevents us from admitting 
this unity is due to the mechanical way in which we usually 
think of both. TIow can God, it is asked, be immanent 
in man, while man preserves his individuality ? Now, this 
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mode of conception is inadequate even as applied to living 
beings, not to speak of self-conscious or spiritual beings. 
We cannot separate the principle of life from its relations 
directly to the body, and indirectly to the whole phytical 
world. No answer can be given to a question which logically 
precludes an answer. There is no productive activity in a 
tree apart from its environment, and the enviromnent 
really presupposes the tree. Both must operate : the tree 
workiag up and assimilating the soil, and the soil suppl3ung 
the material to be assimilated. And when we attempt to 
apply the categories of exclusion to self-conscious beings, 
we find that they are even less adequate than when they 
are applied to living organisms. The mdividual man 
would not be self-conscious at all but for his spiritual 
relation to Iris fellows ; yet we cannot say that he is merely 
the product of society, for his own self-activity is a necessary 
factor in the devdopment of his spiritual life. Without 
the spiritoal atmosphere in which he lives, he could have 
no self-consdous life ; but in his relation to his fellow-men, 
whfie he can be influ^ced by ideas, he cannot be infiuenced 
eaco^ by ideas, and the acceptance of an idea is pos- 
able oniy through his own self-conscious activity. When 
cm man is said to mfiuence another, the relation is not to 
be compared to the communication of motion from one 
bo<^y to another ; for no man can influence another unless 
the other is in a condition to be influenced. So Jar from it 
being true that the action of mind upon mind destroys 
fiteedcan and individuality, there can be no such influence 
WiliiiiJtrt freedom and individuality. As a rational being, 
tnan catt aoci^t nothing but what seems to him reasonalrie, 
tlsm^ no doubt he often comes to believe what is un- 
reasonable. The more reasonable any two selE-consdous 
bdngs are, the greater is the influence ofHhe one upon the 
other. The influence is that of reason, and the response of 
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reason can only be to that which is essentially reeisonable. 
When therefore we say that the Divine Spirit is immanent 
in the human spirit, we must not think of the relation as 
that of two separate and distinct individuals, one of which 
acts upon the other irrespective of the response of his own 
spirit, but rather after the manner in which the Church 
speaks of the influence of the Holy Spirit. Nothing can 
destroy the freedom of a rational subject, which consisis in 
believing and doing nothing but that which commends 
itself as reasonable ; and therefore the influence upcm man 
of the indwelling spirit of God is m esseace identical with 
the influence of one human mind upon another ; it operates 
by bringing to light that which is essentially reasonable. 

God, then, we conclude, is not immanent only in nature, 
but is the informing spirit of both nature and man. He is 
not present in one particular event or series of events, but in 
the history of man as a whole. There can be no progressive 
evolution of morahty, unless in all his efforts man is seddng 
consciously to realize that ideal goodness whidh is implied 
in the reality of God. " God,” it has been said, “ is tran^ 
scendent as Meiker and Huler of all things, and yet through 
His eternal spirit immanent in the world and particuldriy 
in man and his history.” This seems to be an unswxessful 
attranpt to combine the two ideas of transcendence and 
immanence. God is assumed to be transcendesnfc, in so far 
as he has.,brought the. world into existence and roles it 
fixon without ; while he is immanent, not in bimseK, but 
in his spirit, in “ man and his history.” The former view 
is open to the objection which we have seen to be fatal to 
the deistic conception of God ; while the latter do« not 
really explain how the spirit of God is reconcilable with 
the freedom and moral responsibility of man. It is par- 
fcctly true that Gbd carmot be identified with the {fliyocal 
world of matter and motion ; for that world, t^en by 
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itsdf, is an abstractkm, and therefcffe it is nothing apart 
from God. On the other band, to speak of the spirit of 
God as unmanent in man does not tell us how this immanence 
is to he reconciled with man’s freedom or self-detamination. 
Only in a doctrine which recognize^ that God is immanent 
in man just in so far as man is in self-<x>nscious identity 
with God, can the immanence and transcendence which are 
separately afhrmed be united in a single concrete idea. 

Human life in all its aspects, theoretical, practical and 
productive, is essentially purposive. We live m ideals, and 
these ideals are the mainspring of all our efforts. Truth, 
goodness and beauty, as the partial realization of absolute 
ends, are principles immanent in the human soul and yet 
they are unrealized ideals. But, unless these ideals were 
actually operative, they would not be recognized as real. 
In a omnpletely developed spiritual life they would be 
realized in rmity and harmony with one another. This 
ahsofole nrnty, which is at once constitutive of our sdf- 
ooimdoQs lifi, and transcends its actual realization, is 
wimt wp mean by God ,* and therefore God must be con- 
oeived es the pdndple, identification with which is the 
and the goal of our total spritual activity. Thus 
God is«t once present with us in all our spiritual endeavour, 
mi yet infinitdy transcends our highest achievement. 
Without this twofold consciousness we should have no 
knowledge of good, and therefore 410 knowledge of evil. 
But this brings us to one of the most difficult probtos in 
the {^oaophy of religion, the problem of the ori|^ and 
initgiecderik Befcoe we attempt to deal with this probkm 
it bp advisaffie, however, to complete our review <d 
imieqmte conoepticms of the nature of God by oonsidexmg 
the arxjount of that nature which is given by Mysticism. 

Absolutism, as we have seen, maintainsihat all tlm facts 
of ear experience, while they cannot be taken as expressing 
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the -ultimate nature of things, yet belong to the Absolute, 
This opposition of that whidb facts are as phenomenal, and 
that which they are affirmed to be from the absolute point of 
view, does not enable us to tell how they must be regarded 
from the latter point of view. What is for us indefinable 
cannot be grasped by our intelligence, which operates only 
by making and resolving distinctions. Thus the Absolute 
becomes for us nothing more than pure or abstract being. 
Logically, therefore, it leads to Mysticism, the doctrine 
which -virtually abolishes all relations, even the rdation of 
subject and object. Beyond all the definite concq)tions, 
by which in our ordinary consciousness we make the world 
intelligible to ourselves, the subject is in certain exalted 
states held to be capable of complete identification with 
the Absolute. And as God is isolated from the world, 
and even from the ordinary consciousness of man, no 
positive predicates can be applied in determination of the 
divine nature. Only by a complete surrender of the whole 
being, a surrender in which all the distinctions* which sepa- 
rate us from God are abolished, can we realize our true 
nature. Since God, the^' Absolute One, cannot be com- 
pressed within the framework of our ordinary divisive 
intellect, he is afi&rmed to be a unity which transcends and 
abolishes all distinctions, even the distinction of subject 
and object. As unthinkable and ineffable, he can only be 
lived or experienced, not comprehended by the inteliecL 
Mj^tidsm agrees with Agnosticism in abolishing all 
distinctions, and therefore aflSnning that the intellect 
cannot comprehend the Absolute ; but it reaches this con- 
clusion, not by a purely naturalistic explanation of the 
world, but by regarding the whole sphere of scientific 
knowledge as occupied with what is merely illusion. Man’s 
true life is held to be the life of religion, and in this life he 
is not shut out from the Apprehension of God, but, on the 
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contraiy, comes into direct contact and communion with 
God. For in God, it is said, there is no finitude, change 
or division, and therefore only by dropping all the dis- 
tinctions by which the finite self is characterized, including 
the distinction of the self from i^lf, does man '' erect 
himsdf above himself.” 

Now, it is not to be denied that Mysticism has fixed upon 
an aspect of truth which it is of supreme importance to 
emphasize. The religious consciousness undoubtedly lifts 
man above all the divisions of his ordinary secular conscious- 
ness, and enables him to enter into communion with the 
divine. On the other hand, M3rsticism makes all rational 
defence of the religious consciousness impossible by its 
assumption that the intelligence is in its fundamental nature 
incapable of comprehending anything but the finite. More- 
over, it afiSrms the imbedlity of the intelligence, on the 
ground that by this faculty man cannot accomplidi what 
cannot possibly be accomplished, namely, the rrfuction of 
all reality to hbstraot conceptions. The result of this double 
mistake is that the whole of our experience is condemned 
as illusive, instead of being reinterpreted from the highest 
point of view. And this false conception of the world and 
of man inevitably leads to an equally false view of God 
The world and man, as divorced from God, are necessarily 
iEusiv^ because they are but fragments of the whole. It 
is no wonder therefore that, having first severed the spiritual 
bond by which the world, the self, and God are united. 
Mysticism can only fall back upon analogy when it seeks 
to etpms the inexpressible, heaping metaphor upon 
mefetpfaor^in its vain attempt to give an air of plausibility 
to the doctrine that, while God is absolutely complete in 
himself apart from the world, yet the world is absorbed in 
God In contrast to this essentially self-&ntradictory and 
irrational doctrine, I have tried to show that the world only 
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seems to be an arlatrary product of the (fivine nature when 
it is assumed to have a separate and independent existence." 
We are continually tempted to take a phase of the whole 
and afflnn its self-completeness. We begin by assuming 
that things as isolate^ from one another by spatial ex- 
ternality have a real existence ; then, finding that they 
undergo changes, we think of than as a series of vanishing 
states in time ; discovering that, in a mere succession, there 
is nothing to explain the corderly sequence of events, we 
attempt to characterize the world as a congeries of ih*- 
terrdated objects, which go through an eternal <g7c|e of 
changes, while always preserving the same inviolate ; 
reflecting still further, we see that a system of 
objects, however orderly, does not account for the sdtt- 
determining process exhibited in the life of organized beings, 
and we then conceive of the world as the manifestation of 
an eternal self-evolving soul ; still unsatisfied, we at length 
discover that only in self-conscious beings, which yet are 
in inseparable union with the absolute self-consdious Being — 
the only absolutely self-determining or creative spirit — can 
a self-consistent and comprehensive theory of the universe 
be reached. Thus by a regr^sive process we finally reach 
the true meaning of the universe ; and, recovering our faiths 
we see that the world and man are everywhere bound ly 
gold chains about the feet of God/* All being manifesi^ 
him, and^to suppose that God could be apart from the 
world in its totality, is to suppose that he could be and yet 
not be. There axe no finite beings, if by that is meant 
things which exist in isolation from other beings and from 
the absolute principle without which they could not be. 
No device is needed to bring together what has never been 
separated. God cannot be revealed to us in an ecstatic 
vision, which lifts'^us above all the distinctions of things ; for, 
by the abolition of distinctions, and above all of the funda- 
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mental distinction of subject and object, if it were possible, 
we shotdd plunge into the abyss of nothingness. It is true 
that God can be apprehended only by the response of man^s 
whole nature; but this response does not involve the 
abolition of all distinctions, but tljeir interpretation from 
the point of view of the whole. There is no possibility of 
transcending self-consciousness, because with such tran- 
scendence we should cease to be rational. But since 
self-consdousness is possible only in and through the 
consciousness of the world in all its phases, to destroy the 
consciousness of the world is to destroy the consciousness 
of self ; and as the consciousness of God is inseparable, as I 
have tried to show, from the consciousness of self, Mysticism, 
in its eagerness to preserve the unity of God, has really 
destroyed it. Misled by the fact that in the upward move- 
ment of reason we finally come to see all things illuminated 
by the idea of God as a self-revealing intelligence, we are 
apt to suppose that this vision of aU things in God is a 
vfeion of all^things as God. In reality the religious con- 
sdousne^ is the most concrete of all, because it allows of 
VO eaKeption to the principle that nothing is real apart from 
God So far from it being true that in the intuition of 
God afl distinctions vanish away, the very reverse is true ; 
for it is by referring all things to God that we learn what a 
depth of meaning may lie in the globule of dew or the 
flower in the crannied wall." ’The progress of the 
religious consciousness has really been towards a more and 
more drfinite consciousness at once of the world, the 
and <Sod ; and in its Windness to this fact, Mysticisin baa 
failed to leam the lesson of all history and all oqjeriwce. 



LECTURE ELEVENTH. 

THE PROBLi:.ivi OF EVIL. 

The special view taJcen of evil is naturally determined by 
the general conception which we form in regard to the 
fundamental nature of reality. The problem as it presealB 
itself to those who adopt the deistic conception of the 
universe is to explain how evil can exist in a world which, 
as it is assumed, has come from the hand of an infinitely 
wise, all-powerful, absolutely holy and perfectly good 
Creator and Governor. The world as we experience it 
seems at first sight to be incompatible with its assumed 
origin. For, not only are pain and suffering the lot of aH 
sentient creatures, but it seems difficult to understand how 
an all-wise, aU-powerful«and all-loving God should have 
created a world apparently full of imperfection. Why 
should disease and premature death carry off their thou- 
sands ? How are we to explain the terrible havoc product 
by tempests, floods, droughts, earthquakes and volcanoes ? 
Surdy in^ world governed by divine wisdom there would 
be no epidemic or endemic maladies to fasten upon animal 
organisms and inflict upon them suffering and death. Is 
it compatible with the government of a loving God that 
nature should be red of tooth and claw ? Could no 
better means of perpetuating life have been devised than 
the law of prey^by which the life of one species must be 
sacrificed to the necessities of another? And when we 
come to man, does not the conception of a world ruled by^ 
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absolute wisdom become almost ludicrously inadequate? 
Man looks before and after '' : he lives, not only in the 
present, but in the remembrance of the past and the 
anticipation of the future, and thus a kind of eternity is 
giyen to the sufferings that otherwise would be momentary. 
Sorrow takes hold of him and will not be laid to rest ; 
anxiety goes before him, and .poisons his enjo3ment of the 
present. Still more terrible is the moral evil which spreads 
its poisonous miasma over aU that is his. Why should a 
good God create beings whose ignorance and physical weak- 
ness and strength of passion inevitably lead to action that 
entails the keenest pain and suffering on themselves and 
on their innocent children ? Must we not sympathize with 
Huxley, when he exclaims : I protest that if some great 
Power would agree to make me think always what is true 
and do what is right on condition of being turned into a sort 
of dock ... I should instantly close with the bargain. 
The only freedom I care about is the freedom to do right ; 
the freedom *to do wrong I am ready to part with on the 
cheapest toms to anyone who will take it of me." ^ If, 
again, we turn to the pages of history, do we not find there 
ajnvindng evidence that force is stronger than reason ? 
In Hannibal do we not see " the ^>affled heroism of an 
iextinguished country, and in the victims of an Alva the 
fruitless martyrdoms of a crushed faith " ? * Can anyone 
beHeve in the wisdom which allowed the rude soldiery of 
Macedon to trample upon the civilization of Greece ? Was 
the triumph of the Barbarian over imperial Rome a triumph 
of neasan ? In the presence of the ruthless slaughter of a 
St. ]&»xlholoinew's night can we retain our faith in the 
watchful providence of a compassionate God ? 

These and other objections to the conception of a world 

^ Quoted in Ward’s The Reahn of Ends^ pp. 372^-3* 

®Martineau’s A Study of Reltgim^ p. 117. 
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created by a wise and good Being cannot be adequately 
met from the point of view of deism. So long as the world 
is assimilated to the material to which an artificer gives 
form, it must always be possible to* bbject that, as no finite 
being can possibly be al)solutely perfect, the world cannot 
conform to the ideal. The creator of an independent world 
must necessarily be hmited by what he has created, and 
therefore the most that he can accomplish must be the 
fashioning of the universe into as perfect a form as is con- 
sistent with the imp^ect character of his material The 
only way, it would seem, in which the pain and evil that 
admitteiy exist in the world can be explained* is by tl^ 
supposition that in no other way could the final cause of 
the world be realized. Thus we must conclude with 
Leibnitz that, while the world is not absolutely perfect, it 
is the best of all possible worlds." This answer, however* 
seems to have the fatal defect that it starts with the 
assumption of an absolutely perfect being, and proceeds to 
maintain that the world must therefore be tUe product of 
divine wisdom and goodness. But it may surely be argued 
with equal fairness, that if the world is imperfect, it cannot 
be the product of a perfect Being. Deism therefore seems 
to lie open to the objeetion that its conception of the world 
contradicts its conception of God. There is no possible 
way of advancing from an imperfect world to a perfect 
creator ; only by denying the former can we establish the 
latter. God and evil," as Dr, Ward says, are contr^aiies ; 

if the problem of evil is altogether insoluble, there is an end 
of theism : if God exists there is nothing absolutely evil." ^ 
As deism can give no real solution of the general problem 
of evil, it must fail in its attempt to explain moral eyil, 
A perfectly good God must, it is argued, have so constituted 
the world that it must be possible for man to obtain the 
^ J, Ward, TAe Itmim ofEnds^ p. 319. 
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happiness which his nature craves. Now, the assumption 
that happiness is the end of life seems to break down when it 
is confronted with the actual facts of experience. The most 
that the hedonist can venture to claim is that there is on 
the whole a preponderance of pleasure over pain. Without 
urging the objections that have been frequently made to 
the possibility of a calculus of pleasures, such as would 
enable us to strike a balance between pleasures and pains, 
it is enough to point out that, even granting that life on 
the whole brings more pleasure than pain, this does not 
explain how in a world governed by a Being of perfect 
goodness there should be pain at all. Here, in fact, we have 
in a special form the fundamental difficulty which lies at 
the root of deism, the incompatibility of an imperfect world 
with the inference to a perfect Creator and governor, 

Shan we than fall back in despair on the doctrine of 
Naturali^, that pain and pleasure, good and evil, have no 
meaning when we realize that everything occurs in accord- 
ance with the unchangeable constitution of the world and 
the inviolable laws by which its processes are determined ? 
On tins view, what we call evil is jUst as inevitable as what 
we call good ; and, in truth, these terms are purely anthro- 
piimcaidiic, being based upon the false supposition that we 
haw power to act in one way rather than in another, 
whereas all action, good or bad, is as absolutely determined 
as the fall of a stone or the movement of a planet! I shall 
not repeat what has already been said as to the untenable 
character of Naturalism ; it is enough to say that it is 
iikxjtaipatiWe with our experience, both on its theoretical 
and on its practical side. It cannot explain knowledge, 
because the inviolable law to which it declares the woiM 
to be subject has no meaning unless undei; presupposition 
of a rational principle ; and it equally fails to account for 
acticm, because only a free or seH-determining subject, who 
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c^ianges that occtir in our body. These impres^ons are at 
once referred by an unconscious act of the understanding 
to an external cause, which is conceived to act in time and 
to be spatially separate from our bodies. From this world 
of perception materialism is developed by a natural mis- 
understanding ; for materialism is not aware tha^the world 
of objects and events in time and space is not the world as 
it is in itself, but is merely the world as it presents itself 
to our minds. Under the false assumption that it is dealing 
with absolute reality science has reduced the universe to a 
mere dead body, a thing of cogs and wheels and the eternal 
monotonous whirr of machinery. But life is more th^ 
knowledge. That which science regards as realities are 
but phantoms of the brain/' the translation of a reality 
that lies beyond our experience into a S3^tem of ideas ever 
changing in place and time. Never in this way shall we 
readh true re^ty. Under the guidance of the category of 
cau^ty, we refer one event to another, this to a precedent 
event, and so on to infinity, vainly seeking to penetrate to 
the true nature of things. Only when we entirely change 
our point of view and throw the light back upon ourselves, 
do we solve the mystery of the world. Then we discern by 
a direct intuition that will is the real nature of things. Thus 
we reach the real kernel of being. It is will, energy, 
activity, that constitutes our ovm true nature. At bottom 
'' my body and my will are one " ; the one being mysdf as 
I appear when I bring myself under the divisive forms of 
space, time and causality ; the other, when I apprehend 
myself dinactly by intuition. Only when I feel myself as 
active do I escape from the limitation of the sensible world. 
If it is objected that will, as we know it in ourselves, only 
acts under the stimulation of a motive, and^therefore must 
be brought under one form of the category of causation, 
Schopenhauer replies that, though will as we apprehend it in 
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ourselves may not be the ultimate form of reality, yet we 
must regard it as indicating that reality. From the begin- 
ning it is will that guides the course of our ideas, though of 
this we are not in our ordinary experience aware. Know- 
ledge, in fact, is the servant of the will. There is in us an 
ineradicable will to live, and in order to find the means by 
which this blind impulse may be realized, we have to learn 
how we are related to things. For wiU is the unity which 
is presupposed in all the emotions, desires and volitions. 
Not self-consciousness, as Kant affirmed, is the ultimate 
principle, but will ; and upon will, not upon self-conscious- 
ness, personal identity depends. 

Now, if win is the nature of all things, it must 
fested in all modes of being. Mind and body are not two 
distinct things, but what to our self-consciousness is will 
is for our knowledge body. Bodily miovements are not 
effects of will, but its sensible appearance. So the various 
natural forces are expressions of the one identical will. 
What science regards as the impact of one body on another, 
or as the attraction of masses, or the osdDilations of the 
magnetic needle, or the process of chemical combinations, 
or, finally, the phenomena of organic growth, are all at 
bottom but different'forms and degrees of that will which in 
us pursues its aims by the light of knowledge.” ” What 
truly is, is a world which is one and all, where there is no 
earlier and later, no ''here and there— where ‘a thousand 
years are as one day ' — a world which concentrates eterni- 
ties and infinities into an absolute omnipresence and unity.”^ 
Man and nature are mere phenomenal divisions of the one 
indivisible will. The intellect, cutting up and isolating one 
thing from another, cannot comprehend the indissoluble 
unity of will. ^Employed at first only as the instrument of 
will, it never entirely loses this character even in the highest 

^ Quoted in Wallace’s Lift cf Schcpmhmttr^ p. 126. 
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generalizations of science. Thus knowledge nourishes the 
wiU to live, which is the power that ever pushes us onwards 
from behind, though all the time we imagine that we are 
making for our own freely chosen ends. In this way 
Schopenhauer explains the passion of love, which, he ssys, 
is '' the genius bf the race manifesting itself in tie feelings 
of two people for the purpose pf its own perpetuation/' ^ 
In truth the impulse to exist underlies all things, inorganic, 
organic and conscious. This impulse, however, is at once 
blind, irrational and objectless ; and as it can never be 
satisfied, having no definite goal as its end, it is the 
source of all unhappiness. In support of this contention 
Schopenhauer appeals to experience. To will is to suffer, 
for will proceeds from the unceasing desire after an un- 
attainable satisfaction. No sooner is this inner fire quenched 
for a moment than it breaks out anew, calling for a relief 
that is never found. Pleasure is therefore not positive but 
native, consisting as it does merely in the momentary 
relief from pain. Hence under all circumstances pain must 
be in preponderance. The beast that devours experiences 
only a momentary pleasure, but that which is devoured 
suffers intense pain. If the majority of men do not realize 
the misery that underlies all things, it*lies wide open to the 
man of genius, because he has immense capacities for ]oy, 
and therefore his disappointments are proportionately keen. 
Byron but expresses the experience* of all higher mmds : 

^ Count o*er the joys thme eyes have seen, 

Count o^er thy days fiom anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

Tis something better not to be.” 

Even if uninterrupted happiness were possible, we should 
experience nothing positive, ** If we coul<| even approxi- 

^ Th® is the central idea which George Bernard Shaw in his whimsical 
way illustrates in Man and Superman. 
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mately conceive the sum of want and pain and misery of 
every sort on which in its course the sun daily shines, we 
should acknowledge that it would have been better if the 
earth like the moon had been but a lifeless mass/’ ^ 

Nothing can alter |;he fundamental nature of will, but 
knowledge* may escape from its original bondage to it by 
the disinterested contemplation of works of art. As the 
ultimate reality, will cannot be made a direct object of 
knowledge, for that would be to compress it within the 
framework of the understanding; but the typical indi- 
vidualities, which are the external product of will, as 
divined by artistic perception, bring a satisfaction which 
liberates us from the will to live and from all the wretdfifed 
desires that govern us in our everyday experience. Genius 
interprets the confused speech of nature, creating what 
she tries in vain herself to create. By absorption in the 
products of art the will to live is for the moment suspended, 
and with that suspension the consciousness of pain and 
suffering is stilled. 

Art, then, shows us things as they really are, free from 
that restless striving which is the curse of will. But the 
relief thus obtained is evanescent, for the will to live revives 
and urges us to turn the whole world into a means of appeas- 
ing our inappeasable desires. Thus men attack one another, 
vainly hoping thereby to be rid of their torment. This 
unbridled selfishness the State tries to remedy by inflicting 
punishment on the aggressor ; but in vain, for there is no 
external cure for a disease that is internal. Selfishness 
cannot be overcome until we realize that one and the same 
life is lived in each of us. Morality only arises when we see 
that the divisions which are conceived to isolate men from 
one another aje but illusions ; then we learn that the 

Pa4^ga and Paraltpomenay bk. ii. pp. 150 flF. Quoted by Ward, 
ThA Realm of Ends, o 
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supreme principle of positive ethics is the consciousness of 
the underlying identity of all men. Sympathy is therefore 
the ultimate basis of ethics. But absolute rest cannot be 
found even in this way, for love of others can never do away 
with the pain and sorrow which are inseparable from the 
will to live. Nothing can do so bdt the absolute negation 
of all desire. Perfect peace can be found only when the 
win to live, has died completely away, as in the ascetic and 
the saint, the Buddhist and the early Christian, who, lifted 
above the illusion of individuahty, ceased to desire the con- 
tiduance of their individual selves or the perpetuation of 
the race. The happiness of a community, or even of all 
sentient beings, is a mirage. "All hfe is essentially sorrow,” 
and the sorrows of man can at the best but lessen an in- 
curable misery. There is no possible removal of the endless 
pain of life. Progress there is none, but only the repetition 
in generation after generation of the same sordid tragedy. 
It is therefore hopeless to attempt a reformation of the will ; 
the only thing to do is to annihilate it. In the pure light 
of di^terested knowledge we see that will, as the source 
of all pain and evil, must be don^ away. How that can be 
accomplished it is hard to see, but it is certain that only in 
fibe transcendence of the wiU to live pan salvation be found, 
SdbEOpenhauer's contrast of knowledge and will is due to 
the further devdopment of that opposition of theoretical and 
practical reason, which is affirmed by Kant an<i endorsed 
by Fichte. Knowledge was by Kant assumed to be limited 
to the world of nature, as determined by the categories of 
the umfemtanding ; and this world, he maintained, cannot 
be idOTtical with reality as it is in itself, because reality 
must be a perfect whole* which the sensible world cannot 
possibly be. It is impossible, he said, to make reality a 
direct object of knowledge, because the^unconditioned is 
mardy the Idea of a possible reality, which cannot be con- 
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verted into actual knowledge because the cat^ories of the 
understanding cannot yield knowledge unless when a 
sensible element is given to them to which they can be 
applied. The consciousness of self, on the other hand, 
gives rise to the Idea of a pine intelligeuce, in which the 
opposition of subject arid object, which for us is theoretically 
absolute, is completely transcended. Thus we reach the 
conception of a subject which determines itself as an object 
and yet maintains its own unity. And though such a self- 
conscious unity can never be made an object of knowledge, 
it must be postulated as the explanation of the moral con- 
sciousness. Thus practical reason gives us a certitude pf 
tile value of life to which theoretical reason cannot ppsi^fy 
attain. It is through the absolute obligation of the morsd 
law that we learn our own freedom, for a moral being 
must necessarily be a free being. A free being is one that 
in all its actions is absolutely uninfluenced by desire, since 
desire as a phenomenon in time comes under the same law 
of causality as other phenomena. 

This doctrine of Kant has in it an element of truth and 
an dement of error. It contains the important truth, that 
the actions of man cannot be merely links in a chain of 
natural causation, but am only be truly determined when 
they are concdved as modes in which a free subject deter- 
mines himsdf . The error into which Kant falls is to remove 
this free subject entirely 6:0m the realm of knowledge^ 
Such a doctrine obviously springs from the false assumption 
that knowledge can never transcend the realm of external 
nature, an assumption which is arbitrary and untenable, 
If this line of thought is devdoped to its logical conclusion, 
practical reason or wfll becomes a form of activity which is 
blindly directed to an end that cannot be brot^ht within 
the sphere of kndwledge. From this condusion Kant was 
saved by his conception of the moral law as supplymg a 
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standard by reference to which actions are determined as 
good or bad. Thus in an indirect way he restored the 
intelligibility which ostensibly he denied. The moral con- 
sciousness is only not knowledge, because it is a higher form 
of knowledge than that of the world of nature. Thus the 
opposition of knowledge and will is virtually Vanscended. 
Schopenhauer, on the other h^d, carries out unflinchingly 
the untrue element in Kant, with the result that will is 
held to be absolutely blind and irrational. Not only does 
he convert the world of nature into an illusion based upon 
the finite forms of space, time and causality, but he rejects 
all modes of causation, even that of self-cause. The will 
is therefore not, as with Kant, the expression of reason in 
its highest form, but it is frmdamentally and absolutely 
irrational Sinceknowledgenevergetsbeyondthemechanical 
determination of the world, and the mechanical determina- 
tkm of the world is an illusion, will can have in it no element 
of kno^edge ; which for Schopenhauer means that it is 
utterly msretferious and unintdligible. It is little wonder 
that 3 world of which an-irrational will is dedaxed to be the 
und^lyii^ principle should be declared to be one that 
brings to man nothing but pain and misery. What else 
couM such a world bring to a being who can be satisfied 
with nothing short of that which conforms to the demands 
of his intellect and his conscience ? We must, therefore, 
if we are really to understand the werld, reverse the method 
of Schopenhauer. Not by a process of abstraction, in 
which the world of our ordinary experience is pronounced 
iQnsoiy, and we are asked to fall back upon the irmnediatB 
coQsdousness of self ; not by eliminating from the sdf all 
the intellectual elements that give it meaning; not by 
eliminating from will all that distinguishes it from the fall 
of a stone or the attraction of a magnet ; m none of these 
ways can we expect to comprehend the nature of the world 
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or of ourselves. Only by a synthetic process, in which 
nature is viewed in the light of the rational principle 
manifested in it, and in human life conceived in its concrete 
form as at once intellectual and practical, can we reach a 
complete and adequate view of the nature of things. 
Knowledge cis neither -fitie slave of a blind and irrational 
will, as Schopenhauer declares, nor is it a separate and 
independent faculty, which operates apart from will, but 
knowing and willing are but different aspects of the one 
sdf-conscious mind. To talk of the primacy of either is 
simply to substantiate an abstraction. Nor can will be 
identffied with blind feeling, as Schopenhauer assumes. To 
this conclusion he is led by his purely abstract conception of 
will as an objectless activity. Feeliig, like knowlec^e and 
will, is but one aspect of the concrete subject — ^that aspect 
in which its personal response to the world is manifested. 
Schopenhauer, eliminating as he does all distinction of 
one person from another, and maintaining that there is 
nothing but the blind activity of the absolute naturally 
has no place for feeling any more than for knowledge. 
His philosophy is inde€Ki the expression of “a single 
thought,’' but its simplicity is the result of abstraction from 
all that gives meaningrto reality. 

When Schopenhauer goes on to explain how the one 
irrational will is manifested in the world, he adopts the 
same method of abstraction as in the derivation of the 
fundamental nature of reality. There is no real distinction 
between mind and body, because body is but the phenomenal 
appearance of what inwardly is will. Now, we have seen 
that the identity of mind and body is a true solution of the 
problem which epiphenomenalism and psycho-physical 
parallelism fail to solve ; but the solution does not consist 
in the reduction of both to a. blind activity, but in showing 
that body is a lower manifestation of the rational principle 
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which in mind attains to self-consciousness. Schopenhauer, 
on the other hand, expressly denies that self-cansdousness 
is the highest form in which reality is manifested, maintain- 
ing that the true form of reality is a will which is beyond the 
distinction of subject and object. Thus mind and body are 
only held to be identical because they are each the expres- 
sion of the blind activity which Schopenhauer calls will. No 
doubt in thus maintaining a principle which transcends the 
distinction of subject and object, self and not self, he means 
to combine both in a higher synthesis ; but in reality what 
he does is merely to fix upon the activity found in each, 
abstracting from the diverse modes in which that activity 
is manifested. After the same manner he finds will assum- 
ing the form of gravitation, magnetism, electricity and 
organic growth ; and therefore he places these on the same 
level as self-conscious mind. Thus his method is in all 
cases one of abstraction. No real unity is reached, but 
merdy a dead unchanging identity, which is absolutely 
tmaffected iJy all the apparent changes of the world. There 
is from this point of view no development and no history. 
The efforts of man to attain to* happiness are necessarily 
futile, because in a will that is divorced from knowledge 
th^ is no end to be attained, and if there were, no means of 
attaining it. Will as it operates in man is ever seeking for 
a satisfaction which cannot be secured, just because it can 
only provide an anodyne for a •desire that immediately 
springs up in a new form. With his general conception of 
ji&aBtm as the temporary removal of pain, Schopenhauer 
combines a hedonistic theory of morality. Man is ever 
seeking for hapjHness, tinder the instigation of blind will, 
but happiness cannot possibly be secured, because pain is 
positive, pleasure negative, and thereforg the sum of pain 
must necessarily be in excess of the sum of pleasure — if 
indeed we can properly speak of that as capable of bdng 
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stimmed which is at most but the absence of pain* It is 
hardly necessary to point out that to make pleasure the 
end of life is but another way of sajdng that there is no 
rational end. If it were really true that man always aims, 
and rightly aims, at a life of uninterrupted pleasure, it must 
be admitted ^hat he is fo&owing a phantom which can never 
be captured* Moreover, such an end is immoral, because 
it regards the experience of pleasure as an absolute end, and 
therefore logically abolishes all other ends. Even if a life 
of uninterrupted pleasure were possible, it would not be a 
rational end ; for no rational end is conceivable which does 
not include the development of the spiritual nature, even 
if that should involve the sacrifice of pleasure. There can 
be no rational end which is not recognized to be rational 
by every rational subject ; whereas, in the fluctuation and 
uncertainty of feelings of pleasure, which vary not only with 
the susceptibihty of different individuals, but even with 
every change of the same individual, no universal laws of 
conduct can be found. In Schopenhauer's conclusion that 
even life itself is an evil, we may see a tacit admission that 
evil is not identical with pain or good with pleasure, but 
that both have a meaning only in relation to an intelligent 
and self-active subject. • 

This admission underlies Schopenhauer's theory of art, 
for the influence of art he regards as due to its tendency to 
put the spectator into a^’ state of mind in which all that 
belongs to his merely individual self fades from his con- 
sciousness, Even here, however, Schopenhauer's concep- 
tion of will as a blind and irrational activity perverts his 
doctrine* Art for him derives its power, not from its 
presentation of reality as it really is, but because it tempor- 
arily soothes the insatiable will to live. Thus the aesthetic 
theory of Schopenhauer does not recognize the real power of 
art, which consists, not in mitigating the desire after self’- 
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realization, but in the presentation of ideal types of sdf- 
realization. It is true that art implies the disinterested 
contemplation of nature and human life, as Schopenhauer 
learned from Kant ; but disinterested contemplation does 
not consist in turning away from^what concerns the indi- 
vidual self, but in the intuition of that larg«r self which 
constitutes the individual man as he truly is. Thus the 
influence of art is not merely negative, as Schopenhauer 
assumes ; it is positive in this sense, that by the presentation 
of ideal types, which body forth the hidden nature of things, 
it tends to call forth the love of what is true and beautiful 
and good. 

A similar defect besets Schopenhauer's theory of society. 
In the State he sees nothing more than the attempt to 
destroy the selfishness of man by the infliction of an external 
punishm^t, which can never secure the object aimed at, 
because it can only affect the actions of men without 
changing the heart. This is Schopenhauer's version of the 
Kantian doctrine, that the State can only aid in promoting 
the happiness of man, while his will can only be changed by 
a radical change of heart. This theory even in Kant is 
based upon an untenable opposition of desire and reason, 
but in Schopenhauer it becomes .an arraignment of all 
society as external and superficial. In truth no free or 
ratioml subject is possible at all except in the spiritual 
organism of society. Nor is punishment a merely external 
means of avoiding the anarchy of a number of arbitrary and 
sdfiah wills,^ but a method of bringing home to the individual 
those rational principles of conduct which have bem 
devc^ped as the result of the toil and tears and self-sactMce 
of centuries. The State is, therefore, not simply a ixmm of 
mitigating or preventing the fierce confl^t of sdfish wilb, 
but a spiritual medium in which an unselfish and therefore 
rational will is generated* 
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Schopenhauer finds in sympathy the ultimate basis of 
ethics. And naturally so ; for all life is essentially 
sorrow '' just because of the will to live, which involves the 
contradiction of ever striving after that which is by the 
very nature of will unattainable. Morality is therefore 
held to lie in a recognition of the artificial character of all 
dictinctions which separate .one man from another, and 
indeed of the falsity of the individual consciousness of self. 
Thus for Schopenhauer it does not consist in a recognition 
of the essential kinship of all men in their rational nature, 
but only in the absence of any positive distinction between 
them. But even morality fails to destroy the will to live 
which is the root of all evil; and hence Schcpedhaner 
regards the absolute negation of the will to live as the tole 
secret of life. How the will to live can be annihilated 
without the exercise of will he does not explain ; and, like 
other thinkers, he covers up the failure of his philosophy by 
calling this will to negate will a '' mystery.’’ In truth the 
only “ mystery ” it involves is how a doctrine which con- 
tradicts itself can possibly be true. We may however see, 
in this will to destroy will,«the blind suggestion of a form of 
will which, unlike the will to^-live, is the real expression of 
the rational and self-conscious nature. Religion certainly 
does not consist in the destruction of the will to live, but in 
its spiritualization. Christianity never maintained that the 
secret of esstence consists in the annihilation of the d^ire 
to live ; what it affirmed was that it consists in the annihila- 
tion of the desire to live at all costs. Even in the inade- 
quate form of medieval piety, which comes nearest to 
Schopenhauer’s ideal of pure negation, it insisted upon 
self-mortification only as a stage towards a higher sdf-affir- 
mation; and in its modem form, so far from insisting upon 
the annihilation of wiH, what it affirms is that only by identi- 
fication with the divine will can man realize a truly free will. 
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These remarks will receive further confirmation by looking 
at the manner in which Nietassche developed the central 
idea of Schopenhauer. Starting from the view of Schopen- 
hauer that intelligence is a secondary and derivative power, 
which works in the interest of will, Nietzsche goes on to say 
that “ consciousness does not properly belong rfo the indi- 
vidual existence of man, but only to that part in him which 
is of the nature of community and gregariousness/' Men 
come together in society because they are too weak to stand 
alone. Consciousness is developed by the intercourse of 
men, and only accomplishes in a feeble and hesitating way 
that which is secured by the infallible energy of instinct. 
InteUectualism will have nothing short of perfect clearness 
and intelligibility. It demands clear-cut definitions, and 
wiU admit nothing that it cannot prove. Hence it lets drop 
the fuH reality in favour of its pallid abstractions. Art 
teings us nearer to the undivided will of the universe, for 
the true language of man is the myth, which is concrete and 
individual; It is not abstract thought, which is but a 
mshtiOlated copy of reality. Religion, perhaps the supreme 
form of art, is employed by the will to live in its struggle 
against the hostile forc^ of the universe, and indeed it is 
this and not any truth that it is suj^osed to contain which 
constitutes its real value. But even art and religion, though 
they lift us above the fluctuations of time and change, are 
but stages in the onward and upward course ofrhumanity. 
The present age is parasitic and self-distrustful ; it has no 
confidence in itself, and is therefore ready to listen to any 
voice from the past ; it is in short a period of decadence. 
We must have “ a new gospel, the gospel of a new humanity, 
which, instead of sacrificing the individual to the and 
the earthly Here to a heavenly Hereafter,^shall be realized 
on earth in a more than human race, a race for which 
society shall not be an obstacle but, as it were, a fostering 
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garden where men may grow in grace and strength, and for 
which deity shall be the inspiring faith in perfectibility, not 
a fixed power impending as a menace and check upon the 
path of progress/" This golden age can never arrive until 
we have abolished Utilitarianism and Asceticism. The 
former seeks only to secure the comfort of the masses, and 
to this mean end are sacrificed the claims of science and 
morality ; the latter frowns on all natural impulses, and 
teaches an altruism that sacrifices the just claims of the 
individual. Man is only in the makings and before he can 
become what he is to be, he must undergo effort, suffering 
and sacrifice. We must get lid of the superstition that 
we have already discovered a number of immutable rtfles of 
morality. There is no finality in any observance or instittl'' 
tion however venerable. True, we cannot measure out and 
define the ideal : we can only break away from the narrow 
creed of the phihstine and the ascetic, and in a bold venture 
of idealism teach and discipline ourselves in preparation 
for the advent of the man that is to be. IrT view of Hm 
ideal we must spare neither one's neighbour nor onesdf. 
Sympathy is not, as Schopenhauer supposed, the ttue 
principle of conduct. " There is a wholesome and healthy 
selfishness, which springs from a mighty soul," and indeed 
to learn how to be one's self is the finest and cunningest 
of arts." If the heavy and the weary wdght of the past is 
crushing down the spirit of man, how are we to escape from 
it ? Only, it would seem, by an act of faith, in whidi mftn 
sees that in his true nature he is essentially identical with 
" the supreme freedom and unchartered spirit of life in all 
its range and sweep." 

Nietzsche, then, so far agrees with Schopenhauer that 
" the world is v^ry evil " ; but, unlike Mm, he extracts an 
optimism from the very heart of pessimism. Like his 
early master, he regards consciousne^ as a poor and in- 
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adeqixate substitute for instinct, and in accordance with 
this contr^t his final solution is a faith in the potential 
of man with the underlying principle of the universe. 
The pride of the intellect in its clear-cut distinctions, which 
are only clear-cut because they abstract from the fulness 
of life, must be struck down, if man is to effect thie transition 
to that " over-man " of whom Nietzsche dreams. This 
point is one that has already been dealt with in various 
forms. It rests upon a confusion between abstract ideas 
and really S5mthetic principles, and between the function 
of jAilosophy as not itself life but a formulation of the 
principles lying at the basis of life. When Nietzsche goes 
on to say that art is the true interpreter of life, he is merely 
stating in another form his objection to the substitution of 
abstractions for the concrete fulness of experience ; and if 
that substitution were really made by a true philosophy, his 
oondusioii would inevitably follow. No theory of life can 
do more than bring to light the principles which underlie 
e!xistmce, and therefore art is in one way nearer, though in 
aimther way further from, reality than philosophy : nearer, 
in so far as it anbodies the universal in the particular ; 
more remote, because in it the^, universal is still immersed 
in the particular. Thus art and philosophy are really 
©omplementary ; so that it is a mistake to oppose them, as 
if art must exclude philosophy, and philosophy art. Such 
an opposition is like that between the unreflective judgments 
of common sense and the reflective judgments of science ; 
whfcsb are not really related as opposites, but only as Ims 
mA mms^ exphat forms of the same truth. 

Nietzsche is no doubt right in protesting against a narrow 
utiBtariaui^ and an asceticism which finds the last word 
of morality in an altruism that is identified with seif- 
negation. But when he goes on to affirm that the morality 
of the past has been entirely on the side of altruism, he 
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manifestly paints in too glaring colours. We cannot 
divide history into opposite halves — ^that in which the claims 
of the individual were overridden by the might of society, 
and that in which men shall be hberated from this intoler- 
able yoke and work onl^ for the perfection of the individual. 
It IS no d<?ubt a fatal mistake to regard the individual as 
merely a means for the perfection of the whole, but it is a 
much greater mistake to affirm that the individual must 
seek only to develop himself irrespective of the development 
of others. Absolute negation of self leads to the encourage- 
ment of enormous selfishness in others, while absolute self- 
assertion must result in fostering enormous sdfishness in 
the individual. The problem of society therefcw is to 
provide for the fullest development of every individual — 
not of the greatest number,’" as the utilitarian formula runs 
— and that can only be done by the reconciliation of the 
competing claims of individuals. Nietzsche’s protest against 
the utihtarian and the ascetic ideal is of great value as an 
assertion of the claims of the spiritual indi^udual ; but he 
does not seem clearly to have realized that those claims a3:e 
just as incompatible with the passionate self-assertion of the 
absolute rights of the nattpral man as with an impossible 
asceticism. Morality « involves a n^ative as well as a 
positive element, and the attempt to resolve it into pure 
sdf-assertion can only result in its destruction. The ovqs- 
man ” of Nietzsche is but man as he now is, devfloped in 
the direction of the ideal. It is therefore a mistake to 
condemn the past or the narrow morality of the ordinary 
good citizen, as if they were the negation of the higher life. 
There can be no over-man,” if the past has not pr^ared 
for the future; and no ” over-man” may spurn the 
ordinary morahfy of everyday life, which after all contains in 
it principles that, when they are developed, must carry it 
on to the widest and highest forms of the ^irit. Because 
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he has neglected this simple truth, Nietzsche has to confess 
that what the '' over-man ” is, or how the present man is to 
be transformed, he does not know ; and therefore he falls 
back upon a faith in the ultimate identity of man with the 
underlying principle of the universe.^ That faith is no doubt 
capable of justification, but not by the fatal* method of 
abstraction upon which Nietzsohe has entered ; its justifica- 
tion can come only from a philosophy which is able to show 
that morality is the nature of things,'' and that man in 
the whole course of his history h^ been ever tending towards 
a fuller and higher because a more rational life. 

In thus affirming the possibility and necessity for the 
highest life of identification with the divine will, we must 
be careful to avoid the mistake of Mysticism, which does 
not really admit the reality of the human will, but regards 
it as abolished and transcended in the religious conscious- 
ness. In the mystic intuition of God all distinctions are 
suppo^ to ^^ish away, including the distinction between 
the sdf and God. Thus self-consciousness would disappear, 
and with its abolition, could it be accomplished, man 
would not be brought nearer to* God, but simply would 
cease to be. It is only because the mystic thinks of the 
tnansoendence of all definite thought as an ascent to a 
^ loiter state of being, including all that thought fails to 
grasp, that he believes himself to find in a God who is in- 
distinguishable from pure being a* depth of meaning too 
great for utterance. The false path upon which he has thus 
bMndly entered under the stress of religious emotion, 
leads to an inadequate comprehension of human 
fife, and especially to a fa^ conception of evil. Even 
Clnistian mystics, though they live in the faith that God 
fe Love, are prone to turn away from actwe conflict with 
the evil of the world, and to believe that man attains to the 
highest religious life in a m37stical contemplation of the 
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eternal. And where mysticism is not modified by the higher 
positive consciousness of Christianity, evil is regarded as 
ceasing to have any reality when it is brought into relation 
with the absolute perfection of God. It is not merely that, 
from the highest poin^ of view, evil must be viewed as a 
stage in the»evolution of good, but that it ceases to have any 
reality whatever. What we call evil is held to be simply 
the inevitable want of true or absolute being which attaches 
to everything finite. No finite being can possibly be good ; 
and therefore only by such a transcendence of finitude as 
implies complete absorption in the infinite, can man pass 
into the true life. Even God cannot transform a being, 
who exists as a self-conscious subject only in virtue of 
his inherent limitation, into a being free from all limita- 
tion, and therefore evil is for such a subject inseparable from 
his existence. 

It is quite in accordance with this fundamental con- 
ception of evil as inseparable from individuality, that the 
mystic tends to regard the association of the soul with the 
body as necessanly evil. The true life of man being that of 
identity with the absolute, the earthly life, in which the 
soul is prevented from realizing its true nature by the body, 
is r^arded as contrary to its true nature. In ord^ to 
free the soul from the desires which spring from the body, 
the soul must continually war against them, seeking to 
suppress the fatal influence by which they drag it down to 
earthly things, instead of allowing it to soar freely into the 
pure ether of the eternal. Since the desires are by their 
nature directed to the preservation of finitude and indi- 
viduality, they are essentially evil ; and therefore only in 
so far as the soul suppresses their malign influence can any 
approx^matiom^ be made to the highest life, Obviou^y 
morality, conceived in this way as purely negative, can only 
be a hopeless struggle with the natural desires, and nothit^ 
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can bring the stru^Ie to an end but the complete separation 
of the soul from the body. Morality can therefore have no 
meaning except as a conflict in whidi the soul is ever vainly 
struggling to free itself from the limitations imposed upon 
it by the body. At the most this conflict is but a prepara- 
tion for that complete absorption In the divine, which is 
the end towards which the ^ soul is ever striving. As 
morality is the fruitless effort to convert the finite into the 
infinite, the religious life can only consist in the complete 
transcendence of all finite inter^ts, and therefore Mysticism 
logically leads to indifference to morality. Instead of 
saying that religion reveals the principle which justifies 
morality, showing it to be in harmony with the nature of 
things, Mysticism speaks of it as lifting man into a region 
where it ceases to have any meaning. Thus the moral 
and the religious life are not only different but ess^tially 
discrepant; for the real meaning of morality is the 
c^ganization of the higher interests of man as a means of 
realizing his practical ideals, whereas religion, as the mystic 
conceive of it, consists in devotion to an ideal which has 
ncrflnng in common with everyday life. To pursue any 
ddinite end seems to the mystic to*be a method of seeking 
to perpetuate that divisive self which separates man from 
God ; and therefore man can be rdigious only as he soars 
above aU limited ends and is immersed in the infinite ocean 
erf absolute being. 



LECTURE TWELFTH. 

EVIL ANu AiUNEMENT. 

The fundamental dificalty which meets us in regard to 
evil is, as we have seen, to reconcile its existence with the 
conclusion that the world is the manifestation of iafinite 
goodness. So great does the difficulty seem that some 
thinkers have cut the knot by maintaining that we must 
admit the limitation of the power of God in order to preserve 
the infinity of his goodness. Moreover, if man’s nature is in 
its essence identical with that of God, how are we to explain 
the origin of evil in it ? And, on the other hand, if man has 
by nature a bias to evil, how are we to account for this bias 
without ascribing it to the Creator of man ? Nor does it 
get rid of the difficulty to, attribute the existence of evil to 
some malign external influence, for this influence could not 
operate unless there were something in the nature of man 
that caused hkn to succumb to temptation. 

These difficulties have paplexed the religious, and 
especially Ijie Christian^- consciousness for centuri^. fhne 
method of solution, first definitely put forward as a solution 
by Augustine, is to say that God created man morally pure 
and good, endowing him with absolute freedom of choice 
between good and evil, and that sin had its origin in the 
transgr^ion of the first man, who, as representative of flie 
whole race, misused his freedom to will evil, and so introduced 
that bias to evilVhich has vitiated the whole race. 

While the form in which this theory is stated is open to 
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grave objections, it contains this element of truth : that 
no individual is free from the in fluence of the ideas, customs, 
laws and institutions which constitute the spiritual atmos- 
phere in which he lives ; indeed, were he alsolutdy un- 
affected by such influences, all progress would be incon- 
ceivable. The conception of a firsirman, it is true, created 
absolutely perfect and yet capable of willing eifher good or 
evil, is a fiction which the progr^ of modem thought has 
made incredible. The further we go back in the history of 
man, the less devdioped spiritually we find him to be. 
The process of history exhibits, not the descent from an 
original state of perfection, but a gradual evolution, in 
which the later, speaking generally, is higher spiritually 
than the earlier. But, while this is true, it is none the less 
true that the development of spirit, in all its forms, is only 
made possible by the combined reason of the race. Society 
is from the first the condition of morality in the individual, 
because morality itself is meaningless except as expressmg 
the relations* of individuals to one another. On the other 
hand, it is only because the individual is capable of com- 
prebonding the essential nature of society that the founda- 
tion and development of society is possible at all. There is 
no society except in so aS the individual recognises, 
with more or less consciotisness, tliat he is a member in a 
whole, for which it is his duty and the fulfilment of his 
nature to work. Thus, on the one hand, society is essential 
to the sjaiitual life of the members composing it, and, on 
the othw hand, the individual must recognise his social 
obligafitoQS to be reasonable, or society cannot exist. 
Sodeiy at once imposes its obligations on the individual and 
is oor^tuted by the individna]. Now, the true dement in 
the Aagustinian doctrine fe the recognition of this union of 
the individual and the race. No doubt thS individual is not 
a mere pa^ve medium of society, but no individual can 
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become seM-conscious without recognizing himself as und^ 
obligation to conform his actions to the ideal of which 
society is an embodiment. Moreover, society is not con- 
stituted once for all, but is the slow growth of a more and 
more rational comprehension of what a truly organic 
society is. Thus we may say that the progress of the race 
is the condition of the progress of the individual. Each 
stage in that progress brings to light wider and closer bonds 
of union between the members of society, and, in proportion 
as society embodies these higher ideas in its structure, the 
members of which it is composed come to have a higher 
conception of their duty. On the other hand, as no form 
of society is a perfect realization of the ideal, it inevitably 
has an evil side as well as a good. The savage is moral, in 
so far as he has learned that in subservience to the customs 
in which his moral ideas are embodied consists his true life ; 
but the very act of obedience to those customs leads to the 
commission of acts which from the ideal point of view are 
evil. And so in all other actual forms of society : m none 
is there realized that perfect organization which is the 
fulfilment of the social ideal. In this sense we may say 
that the individual is good or evil, just in so far as humanity 
is good or evil. At the sam"e time, we must not forget that 
each stage of morality involves the free response of the 
individud, and indeed it is this response which gives it 
meaning ; so that wheiuthe individual has outgrown the 
existing form of society, the advance to a new stage is 
inevitable. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that moral evil 
is in no sense something that can be imposed upon the 
individual from without : it exists only m so far as the phase 
of morality embodied in society is accepted by its members 
and conceived tS be an expression of their true life. We 
may therefore say that every stage of society is good, ia 
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the sense that it expresses the highest ideal reached at the 
time. It is only by reference to a more developed standard 
that it can be called evil. We condemn savage morality as 
evil because we contrast it with the more developed morality 
of civilized life ; but, in doing so, we do not mean that it 
was possible for the savage to aniidpate th^ morality of 
the dvilized man. In this sense we may say that evil is 
necessary. Each stage of morality is the condition of the 
succeeding stage, and it is only by a process of abstraction 
that we think of the individual of a given age as capable of 
a higher conception of morality than that to which he has 
actually attained. The spiritual development of man is a 
process which is as inevitably determined by his spiritual 
nature as the process of the physical world by the laws 
operative in it. Therefore, evil is inseparable from the 
devdopment of society. To suppose that absolute good 
could be attained at any given stage in the evolution is to 
suppose that the human spirit could overleap its limits, 
and antidpdte the gradual process by which it learns to 
imdeastand the world and so to understand itself. Man 
cannot be said to have been created either as good or evil, 
because morality exists only as willed by a rational subject 
Discarding this obsolete mode of thought, what we must 
say is* that the spiritual nature of man is the product of a 
gradual process of evolution, each phase of which is a fresh 
eouquest of the good as compared with that from which it 
has em^ged; while from the point of view of a more 
advanced stage it is evil Evil is therefore not the abstract 
appo^ie of good, but a bwer stage of good. It no doubt at 
first gives an unpleasant shock to our developed moral 
consciousness to think of the savage as displaying the 
hig^t morality of which he was capable in the torture 
erf the conquered enemy of his tribe ; but this is because we 
are judging him as if he were perversely contravening the 
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recognized morality of civilized society. That what we 
call his evil act was the condition of good seem&less para- 
doxical when we consider that he was expressing the 
solidarity which seemed to him, and at that stage was, 
essential to his existence and to the discharge of his duties 
as a member^of the tribe? We in our own day do not r^ard 
oursdves as immoral, when in war we shoot down the 
public enemy, because we conceive our act to be essential 
to all that makes for the highest good of our own nation and 
indirectly of the world. This fact may reconcile us to the 
seemingly paradoxical statement, that evil is the condition 
of good ; not indeed evil recognized as such, but evil that 
from the point of view of reason is the opposite of good. 

It would thus seem to be the very nature of man as a 
finite being that, in his imperfect apprehension of goodness, 
he should conceive as good that which from a higher point 
of view is evil. Starting from the conception of the finitude 
of man, it may therefore be argued that evil is merdy 
another name for finitude. God, it may be said’is the source 
of all the positive good in the world, while evil is due to the 
inherent limitation of„the finite. From the side of the 
infinite, therefore, evil has no positive reahty, but is meret^ 
the absence of good. 

Now, it may be pointed out, firstly, that if the finite, as 
is assumed, has no being, but is metdy the absence of being, 
we must suppose that the only being is that which is in- 
finite. But an infinite which exdudes all finitude is sim^dy 
the abstraction of pure being, and pure being, when we 
attempt to think of it in itsdf, apart from all the determina- 
tions that we have rejected as negations, is indistinguishable 
from pure nothing. Hence, if evil is to be regarded as 
simply the absence of good, the only good must be that which 
is absolute. But absolute goodness, as that which excludes 
all definite forms of goodness, is no more thinkable than an 
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i nfini te which is the negation of all finitude. The attempt, 
therefore, to resolve evil into mere negation can only result 
in the entire destruction of goodness. Evil is essentially 
rdative to good, and as such it is necessarily determinate. 
To identify the former with pure negation is at the same 
time to diminate the latter. 

- The whole point of view which leads to the conception 
of evil as mere privation or negation is based upon an 
utterly false view of reality. Our knowledge, as we have 
already argued, does not grow by a process of abstraction, 
in which, as we advance to a more and more comprdienave 
notion of the universe, we gradually eliminate the differences 
of things. If this were a true account of the process, the 
ultimate object of knowledge would be that of a Being 
absolutdy devoid of all determination ; predsdy the idea 
wMdi, as we have seen, results from the concqition of the 
finate as purdy negative. But in truth the advance of know- 
ledge at once condsts in ever greater diSerentiation and more 
perfect uhifidhtion ; so that the infinite must be concdved as 
infinitdy differentiated, not as completdy dissolved into 
abstract being. When therefore it i§ said that evil is simply 
tiie absence of good, we are asked to believe that the good 
is that in which all the difierencgs involved in evil are 
dipgtinated ; and this, as we have seen, is the same as say- 
ing that the good is destitute of all definiteness. How 
inadequate such a view is may be seen at once, if we but 
consider that the less differentiated form of society is also 
that which is least moral. As dviUzation devdops, so also 
does the serialization of functions, and at the same time 
it is just because of this increased differentiation that 
sodefy beccones more perfectly unified. The ideal ot 
sodety is that in tdiich each individual shadl have freedom 
and opportunity to devdop his spedal capadties and 
tatents, while yet he works in the spirit of the whole ; and 
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this differentiation of functions is the condition of an 
organized community in which all participate in the 
triumphs of each. 

Any given stage of moral evolution, then, is evil only 
when contrasted with a higher stage, though it is nev^ 
absolutely \(at only relatively evil. Nevertheless wi thin 
each stage there is the contrast of evil and good. From 
this point of view, those acts are evil which contradict the 
ideal of good recognized by the individual ; and only because 
man has an ideal does he condemn certain acts as evil. 
The ideal is the true real, and for the individual it expresses 
his consciousness of God. The wretchedness which is 
experienced when the ideal is violated is thus the indication 
of that higher self which expresses what man in his tme 
nature is. Now, it has been held that this contrast of the 
ideal and the actual is the same contrast as that between 
action which proceeds from immediate impulse and action 
which is determined by reason. The former, according to 
Kant, is the result of natural propensities when they are 
allowed to operate mechanically; the latter alone is an 
expression of the free spi’dt. Thus evil is held to be due 
to the obstructive influence of the natural desires, whereas 
goodness consists in conformity to the absolute law of 
reason. The moral life of man is therefore supposed to be 
the result of the protracted and ever-renewed conflict of 
opposite tendencies. 

The fundamental defect of this doctrine is its assumpticm 
that the natural desires as such can possibly constitute a 
motive to action. A purdy natural desire is no more a 
motive to action than the external compulsion of physical 
force. Only as impulse is interpreted by consciousness, 
and conceived tp be an end fitted to realize the nature of 
man, does it become a motive to action. No impulse can 
be the motive of a free agent except under this conditiQn* 
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Thtis it is only st4b ratione honi that man can act at aU. 
What is called the conflict of sense and reason is really the 
conflict between a lower and a higher mode of sdf-realization. 
Evil, therefore, cannot be ascribed to the predominance of 
s^uons desires, but only to the will. There is no struggle 
between impulse and reason, but only betwe^p those ends 
which falsely claim to be, and those which really are, 
rational. In the proper sense of the term the only action — 
as distinguished from mechanical movements — ^is that which 
proceeds from willed ends or motives ; and motives are the 
same thing as the rational subject in action. Nothing in 
the world," says Kant, ‘‘ is absolutely good but a good will; " 
to which we must add nor absolutely evil but an evil will." 
Good and evil are predicates which express the character 
of the will. The negation of natural desire is not good, 
or its aflSrmation evil : good lies solely in the will ; and 
whether the immediate end of a natural desire is good or 
evil must be determined by its place in the whole sjflritual 
life of man.* The unity of the family has a natural basis, 
but out of this spring " the tender charities of husband, 
son and brother." Industrial and political life grow out of 
the natural desires, but in the civil community and the 
Sl^te they are transformed and spiritualized. 

Evil, then, has its origin in the will, and the will is 
undoubtedly the expression of the character. The good 
will is therefore that in which the ideal or •true end of 
humanity is realized. This does not mean that in realizing 
the ideal self man is selfish, for the ideal self is that which is 
inseparable from the social self. In self-realization the 
srdqect experiences self-satisfaction, but it is the self- 
satisfection whidbi is inseparable from the rational will. 
The only permanent satisfaction is that ^Jhich comes from 
willing the good, and though the willing of the good brings 
satisfaction, it is not willed simply as a means of satisfaction, 
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but as an end in itself. The attempt to make the pleasure 
which results from willing the rational self the object of 
the will cannot possibly 3neld the satisfaction aimed at, 
because it makes the motive of action, not the ideal self, 
but a self that seeks to be satisfied without realizing the 
ideal. The ^ihilanthropist undoubtedly finds satisfaction 
in making the good of his kind the object of his will, but if 
he makes the pleasure that accrues from unselfish devotion 
the motive of his action, he must necessarily fail in his 
object, because the satisfaction of philanthropy cannot be 
secured without being philanthropic, and no man is so 
who makes philanthropy the means to another end, namdy, 
that of securing pleasure. No act can possibly be attributed 
to an agent that is not an expression of his will ; and 
therefore to eliminate the relation of the act to the will is 
to empty it of all moral significance. But though a moral 
act must be the act of a self, it does not follow that it is a 
selfish act. Every act involves the conception of self, of 
an end to be realized, and of determination T>y the self ; 
and the distinction between a good and a bad act is that 
between a self which seeks- for self-realization in accordance 
with the rational nature and one which wills a self that is 
irrational. 

The good self is therefore that which is in harmony with 
the rational will ; in other words, that which consists in 
wifling what- is in consonSnce with the divine will ; and fhfe 
again means that which involves the perfect realization of 
all that is characteristic of man as a rational being. Self- 
realization does not, however, mean that every individual 
must perform precisely the same acts. While the self is 
^sentially social, the social self is no abstraction, but that 
which in fulfilling its special function is contributing to 
the harmony and perfection of the whole. The scientific 
man, the artist and the social reformer are at one in seeking 
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the universal ; but the universal is a concrete ideal, which 
involves the performance of distinctive acts by each. The 
same principle is involved in every case. Every individual, 
however obscure or humble, has his own special function, 
and $lls a place which can be filled by no one else. Never- 
theless all good men are agreed in making the universal 
good their end, differ as they may, and do, in the specific way 
in which that good is by each sought to be realized. Thfe 
unselfish devotion to the universal constitutes the religious 
point of view, for devotion to the good of humanity is at 
the same time the only possible way in which the finite 
spirit can be identified with God. Conscious identification 
with the whole is the only possible morality, and this con- 
sciousness, when it involves the wilhng of the good, with 
the Bccompmying idea that in so willing we are realizing 
the true end of man, is religion. 

From what ha$ been said it follows that evil consists in 
seeking for the satisfaction of our nature in particular, 
limited or seifish ends. Every evil act involves the willing 
of an end which is incompatible with the universal self ; 
every good act in the willing of that wjiich is in harmony with 
the universal self, the self which reason imposes upon the 
individual who views himsdf as a, conscious agent of the 
universal good. The natural desires are evil when their 
end fe made absolute ; they are good when they are willed 
<mly as means to the attainment of universal ends. He who 
uses society as a means of self-gratification wills evil, and 
his acts recoD upon himself; for, in making his own 
good his end, irrespective of the injustice and wr(mg 
dMe to oth^, he shuts himself out from the blessedne^ 
that results from that unselfish devotion to the common 
good which alone is in harmony with the diyine will. He 
that saveth his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life 
shall save it.'" 
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We have seen, then, that moral evil is in this sense the 
condition of good, that it is in and through the recognition 
of something as contrary to good that the consciousness 
of evil arises. It is therefore impossible that man can be 
wholly and uredeemably evil. A being who was absolutdy 
evil would have no consciousness of evil, because he wo'^d 
have no consciousness of good. Nor would such a being be 
capable of the slightest progress towards good, for good is 
possible only for a being who possesses a rational will, and 
a being without the consciousness of -good could not 
possibly will it. A being absolutely evil could never cease 
to be evil, no matter what ^temal influence was brought 
to bear upon him, since nothing could give him the con- 
sciousness of good. No being can be either good or evil 
without self-determination, and therefore he caimot be 
externally acted upon. How then, we may ask, is the 
transition from evil to good possible ? 

What is needed is that the conception of God should not 
remain a mere conception, but should be actually expressed 
in a concrete form ; and that form, as we have seen, is for 
us the human. We c^annot indeed say that the ideal of a 
perfect humanity contains all that is implied in oxir idea of 
God, but we may un4ou6tedly say that it is the highest 
embodiment of the divine that we can make the pinciple 
of our action. Moreover, the idea of humanity is not a 
mere abstract conception, formed by elimination of the 
differences of one man from another, but that of a concrete 
spiritual being, containing all the perfections of which 
individual men are capable. Such a conception has been 
elaborated by the Church in the person of Christ, and in 
devotion and love for this concrete realization of the ideal 
may be found t^e living principle by which the evil of human 
nature can be transcended. In this divine figure is gathered 
up and concentrated that comprehensive sympathy and 
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love for all men, which is fitted to awaJcen a corresponding 
sympathy and love. Here we have at once the combination 
of absolute love and of absolute righteousness. When the 
individual man is possessed by the spirit of which Christ is 
the perfect embodiment, he is liftedjabove himself and made 
one with God. The Christ which operates in jtnd through 
the spirit of individuals is Ged himself, present now, as 
he has ever been, in the souls of all men, revealing himself 
in aH that makes for the perfect life. Christ after the flesh, 
the historic person, has passed away, but the Christ of the 
spirit remains forever, for he is one with that ever-growing 
life of humanity which consists in the progressive conquest 
of evil by the living power of goodness. The history of 
man bears witness to the undsnng power of this divine 
spirit, which can never cease to be the indwelling spirit of 
God shaping human destiny to ever nobler ends. It cannot 
cease, because it is the end to which the whole creation 
moves.'' 

The doctiifte of the Incarnation must therefore be imder- 
stood as implying the indissoluble unity of God and man, 
not in any external and artificial sense, but as an expression 
of the essential nature of both. It is but another expression 
(rf the principle that Grod is at ongs immanent and tran- 
scendent. It brings to light the divine element which is 
mvolved in the nature of man, and the human element 
inseparable from the nature of Go*d. If we start from an 
abstract or dualistic opposition of God and man, there 
is no possibilty of reconciling the one with the other. It 
is no soluticm of the problem to say that as a finite bring 
man is the opposite of God, and therefore that the union of 
God and man is a mysterious and inexplicable dogma which 
we must accept on the basis of some external authority. 
If tins were true, the union would not only be inexplicable, 
but self-contradictory. The limits of oux knowledge are 
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only too obvious, but whatever they are, they can never 
make credible the combination of two ideas, one of which is 
the negation of the other. If there is no infinite element in 
human nature, the doctrine of the Incarnation must be 
pronounced a mere fiction of the pious imagination. The 
history of this doctrine^is full of significance. The under- 
standing, wfih its exclusive q^tegones, conceives of God and 
man as possessing absolutely antagonistic natures — ^God 
being infinite, man finite; God absolutely holy, man 
absolutely evil ; and many attempts have been made to 
perform the impossible feat of showing that after all the 
union of these opposites is not impossible. 

The different views of the Incarnation which have been 
advanced correspond to the various conceptions of God 
which we have already examined. In the first place, we 
have the deistic view, which rejects the conception of a 
Christ whose nature is fundamentally different from our 
own, and therefore, while admitting that there is a very real 
and intimate relation of the mind and will ofoChrist to the 
mind and will of God, denies that Christ is identical in 
nature with God. A ]d^,dred view is that which seeks to 
bring God nearer to man by holding that the eternal 
Logos, or Son of God, by an act of self-limitation took upon 
Mmsdif a real and veritable human nature. There is also 
a modification of this view, according to which it is held 
that God,yvithout surrendering his divine nature, veiled 
it under the form of humanity* In contrast to these 
theories, which seek to make the union of the divine 
and human natures in one person conceivable by ap- 
proximating the former to the latter, stands the doctrine 
that in Christ the divine spirit informed a human 
organism. 

None of these theories really does anything to solve the 
initial diSSculty, that the divine nature is conceived as the 
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abstract apposite, and therefore as necessarily exclusive of, 
the human. But this abstract opposition, as we have 
argued, is itself untenable. Man and God are not in thedr 
essence contradictory of each other. Unless the human 
spirit is capable of union with the spirit of God it cannot 
realize itself. This union must nolf be conceived as in any 
sense the abolition of the disiinption between G8d and man. 
Nothing exists for a self-conscious subject except in so far 
as he brings to consciousness that which is implicit in his 
own nature. Now, we have seen that this is possible oiily 
because both in nature and in man the divine spirit is 
immanent. Apart from God neither has any reality, and 
therefore man, in comprehending the laws of nature and 
in coming to the consciousness of himself, at the same time 
comes to the consciousness of Grod. In our ordinary mind 
we think of identity as mere self-sameness ; but, as we saw 
in conriderii^ the sense in which we can speak of our own 
self-identity, this is an utterly inadequate mode of con- 
ception. True identity is unity in diffarence. Hence to 
speak of the divine and human natures as identical by no 

means abolishes the distinction .between them. Man is 

• • 

identical with God because he is a rational subject, not 
because the immanence of God m him abolishes his indi- 
viduality. Under the imperfect conception of creation we 
think of man as projected out of God, or as formed out 
of a pre-existent material by the taping activity of God, 
as the sculptor shapes a block of marble. But, when we 
discard this inadequate mode of conception, we find that for 
thfe exteimal productive or formative activity must be 
snb^tuted the idea of God as present spiritually in the soul 
of every man, and therefore as capable of bring compre- 
hended by every man. Thus, we must conceive of the ida- 
tion of man to God as one which involves Ae independent 
individuality of each, but an individuality which implies 
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the distinction and yet the unity of both, Man is most 
truly himself when he recognizes that in all things he is 
dependent upon God, and that he can only truly comprehend 
his own nature by conceiving it as in essence identical with 
that of God. In the conscious recognition that only in God 
is man truly himself ; that only in giving up his divisive will 
and living in the spirit of G/od«can he realize his ideal self ; 
in this conscious identification of himself with God, man 
transcends his finite personality and lives a divine life. 
To the infinite intelligence and will of God man can surrender 
himself, because in God he finds that perfection and com- 
pleteness which in all his thought and action he is striving 
to reach. Here there is no blind surrender to an external 
authority, but a conscious identification with the highest 
and best of which he is capable. Thus the religious life 
consists in the conscious identification of man's thought and 
wiU with the thought and will of God. On the other hand, 
this identification would be impossible, were it not that 
God is present in our spirit as its deepest essence. On any 
other supposition, there would be no possibility of man 
rising to the consciousness of God. The union of man and 
God is therefore not something accidental and arbitrary, 
nor does it obhterate^-lifiman freedom and individuality. 
Man is not the passive medium for the display of the divine 
power if he were, he would no more be an agent than the 
stone thatiaHs to the esarth in accordance with the law of 
gravitation. It is only so far as, through union with God, 
he realizes the true purpose of his being,, that man comes to 
a full recognition of his own nature. Perfect union with 
God is no doubt an ideal only imperfectly realized, a goal 
towards which humanity is slowly advancing ; neverthdess 
it is no fiction, but a fact to which nature and history 
unerringly point. This ideal the Church has embodied in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation of God in Christy in whom 
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the perfect union of divine and human is held to be em- 
bodied, thus expressing as realized that which is only in 
proems of realization ; and the Church has ever refused 
any compromises that have been suggested on the basis 
of the essential antagonism in nature of God and 
man. 

Sin, it has been hdd, chn'only be forgiven after the 
punishment inexorably demanded by the transgression of 
divine law has been undergone. This punishment took 
the form of thb sufferings and death of Christ, and 
thus the way has been opened up by which man may 
receive the divine forgiveness by appealing to the satis- 
faction of divine justice undergone with a view to his 
salvation. 

The main defect in this doctrine is its confusion between 
sin and crime. These are in their nature fundamentally 
different. Crime, as I have already argued,^ is a vidatioD 
of the personal rights of another, and as an offence against 
the external order of the State, it must be expiated by an 
external punishment. No doubt that punishment is at 
once preventive, educational and* retributive. It tends to 
prevent the commission of unjust acts by awakening in men 
the consciousness that they are all fhembers one of another, 
and bringing home to them the idea that crime is worthy of 
punishment, while it is also a vindication of the higher 
soqal sdf ag^unst the lower indiviclual sdf. Bat the State 
cannot by means of punishment transform the inner being 
of the citizens, creating in them a new heart ; all that it 
can do is to vindkate the majesty of the law, and fordUy 
prevent the commismon of crime or lead to its voluntary 
diminution. Sin, on the other hand, is not merely a 
violation of ri^ts, but a desecration of the»ideal nature of 
the sinner, the willing of himself as in his true nature he 

*Vol. I., p. 131. 
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is not. Since, therefore, external punishment may not 
lead to the transformation of the inner nature of man, it 
is an ineffective weapon in the conversion of man to a real 
consciousness of himself. What is required is the creation 
in him of a new conscipusness, well called a new birth,” 
a consciousness which reveals to him the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and the blessedness which springs from a 
realization of the higher life. In man, by virtue of the 
divine principle which is one with his deepest self, the con- 
sciousness of God is bound up with the'’ consciousness of 
himself, and he cannot do violence to the one without doing 
violence to the other. Hence God is not a judge, aUotting 
punishment according to an external law, but the perfectiy 
Holy Being, by reference to whom man condemns himself. 
The aim of religion is not simply the preservation of the 
social order, but the regeneration of the individual soul ; 
it deals with the inner nature of man, not merely with the 
result of his act upon society ; and hence, unless it trans- 
forms and spiritualizes him, it entirely fails of its end. 
God cannot be properly conceived as a sovereign who la}^ 
down laws the violation of which brings punishment> but 
only as a Being of infinite love. It is his very nature to 
communicate himself to his creatures, whom he loves with 
an infinite love, and in whom only He can realize bis own 
blessedness. Man can only be saved from sin by realizing 
in his fife the self-communicating spirit of God. In taM% 
upon himself the burden of the race, he lives a divine life. 
The destruction of aU those selfish desires which are hostile 
to his true nature, and the unreserved surrender of himself 
to the good of all, is the secret which Jesus expressed and 
which he realized in his life. Nothing that belongs to a 
man — ^neither dSipacities, talents, opportunities nor even life 
itsdf— is his to be used for individual ends ; and in the 
practical realization of this faith consists the religious life. 
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A devotion to the service of infinite goodness, which springs 
from the consdonsness that only in the life of sdf-sajcrifioe 
does man realize his ideal natnre, is the true atonement ; 
and complete acceptance of this prindple, with the con- 
sequent condemnation of a Ufe polluted by the least taint 
of dn, is the genuine mark of piet^. Sin cannot be atoned 
for by another, because no one can create a liew heart in 
another by discharging the obhgations which the other has 
failed to fulfil, and the salvation of man is not possible 
without the complete surrender of the individual to Go<L 
The very essence of the religious life is incompatible with 
the idea of an external transference of goodness from one 
being to another. Regeneration cannot be thus arbitrarily 
conferred upon man ; its very essence is the transformation 
of the whole man into the hfceness of Christ. Man can be 
reconciled with God in no other way than by an absolute 
surrender of himsdf to a life in God. To assimilate this 
gwritual act to a commerdal or a I^al transaction is to 
tfestroy theVery idea of the religious life, which consists in 
active partidpation in the life of love. No doubt the results 
of this life are good even from the ]|pwer point of view of the 
benefits which follow in its train, but these are not the 
motives of that life, which can only exist when it is by 
itsdf the sole and absolute end. It is true that under tte 
moral order in which we live, the innocent suffer for the 
gtfilty. This, however, is not the same thjpg as saying 
that moral purity or moral guilt can be transferred from <me 
person to another. No action can be attributed to an 
agent which does not proceed from his will. Whether tite 
action is good or evil, its moral quality bdongs mtirefy 
to the sqgent. Hence the necessity of ''faith,'' and the 
meaning of the doctrine of " justificatiqp by faith/* No 
mere belief in goodness can be of any avail in effecting a 
transformation of our life. Such a faith involves the entire 
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selfish desires which war against the ideal. Thus, in the 
midst of conflict, and even in the agony of a temporary 
relapse from goodness, the religious man is lifted above the 
storm and stress of a growing moral life, and e3q)eiiences 
the blessedness and peace of perfect reconciliation with 
God. 



LECTURE THIRTEENTH. 

r ^ 

THE INVISIBLE CHURCH AND IMMORTALITY. 

Evil, as we have seen, marks the transiticfti by which man 
advances to good, and in this sense it is a necessary con- 
dition of good. This transition cannot but take place, 
because man’s true nature is that towards which he is 
progressing, not his first or original nature. In man the 
spirit of God is immanent, and, when he comes to a clear 
consciousness of himself, he learns that only in identity 
with that spirit can he overcome the evil in the world and 
in himself. The process by which man comes into union 
with God is not one which belongs purely to the individual, 
but is made possible only by the combination of men in 
society. Thus we are led to think of the religious life as the 
realization in a community or church of the divine spirit. 
Nothing short of the f:omplete spiritualization of every 
member of the community can be the perfect reahzationxif 
that spirit. It is not enough that man should conform 
outwai^y to certain customary observances, or even to 
recognized moral precepts and social laws ; but all must be 
done with the full co-operation of the individual, though 
not necessarily with an explicit comprehension on his part 
of the rational basis of those observances, precepts and laws. 
We must therefore be careful to distinguish between the 
church as a special organization and the true or invisible 
church, as composed of all who aid in the never-ceasing 
warfare of good with evil. This warfare can only be carried 
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on by the united efforts of all men. The religious life is 
essentially social, because it consists in the identification of 
one^s own good with the common weal, and the promotion 
of the common weal is possible only by identification of the 
individual will with the will of God. But, while the will 
of God is the ideal andfthe motive ^wer in which man must 
ever live and strive, that wilhis practically embodied in all 
the agencies which help him to realize his true nature. One 
of these agencies is the church as a special organization 
expressly devofhd to the uplifting of humanity. But even 
when the spirit of Christ is the spring and motive power of 
this organization, it is not co-extensive with that higher or 
invisible church, which must be identified with the Kingdom 
of the Spirit. The invisible church comprehends the whole 
of Hfe. Whatever tends to spiritualize and elevate human 
nature makes for a dearer and fuller revelation of the 
essential unity and harmony of man and God. The whole 
process of civilization is therefore a process of spiiituaEza- 
tion^ Beginning in the endeavour to satisfy ^ imtural 
wants, man, unexpectedly to himself, stumbles upon a 
higher good. His desires seen> at first sight to be purely 
natural, but they result in the formation of the family, the 
industrial community, the State. /The work of that rational 
spirit which constitutes the essential nature of man h 
therefore to build up social and political institutions, which 
free him from the tyranny of his immediate*impulses and 
make him a member of a whole larger than his individual 
seE Within this whole are developed in progressive 
measwe the drde of the natural sden<^, wi& thdr 
apfdications to practical life ; the fine arts, which ineveal 
the prmdples that are involved in all modes of being, and 
whidi come to thdr dearest expression im the life of man ; 
the philosophical sciences, which trace out the spiritual 
filaments that connect all modes of being in the unity of a 
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single organic whole. If we ask, where then is religion in 
aU this development of secular interests ? we must answer : 
not here or there, and not in any transcendent region beyond 
the world, but now and everywhere. Religion is life in the 
spirit, and the spirit specialises itself in all the agencies 
which tend to uplift humanity. To identify the divine 
spirit with any or all of the imperfect forms in which it is 
partially realized in particular religious bodies is to destroy 
its infinite comprehensiveness. In that case the church is 
falsely opposed to the world, the sacred to the secular, the 
clergy to the laity. In the invisible church all such opposi- 
tions are transcended. It is the embodiment of all the 
ways and instruments by which man is helped to overcome 
the evil tendency to selfish isolation ; and what is contrasted 
with this spiritual organism as the world is all that tends 
to confirm man in his evil tendencies. Hence we must not 
regard the true church as giving any countenance to self- 
mortification for its own sake. Asceticism is based on the 
false notion that man's end in life is simply to free himself 
from the influence of the natural desires, not to transmute 
them into spiritual motives. This conception of life is 
really a form of individualism. It makes the salvation of 
the individual soul in its isolation the end, not identification 
with the universal good ; and it virtually stigmatizes the 
world, and especially the nature of man, as essentially and 
inmdically so evil that Ins whole endeavour must be to 
modify or destroy the essential nature which God has given 
him. Nothing which belongs to the nature of man can be 
regarded as common or unclean, and a genuine religion 
must therefore seek to grasp the spiritual meaning implicit 
in all the desires, and to employ it in the furtherance of the 
higher life. In the history of man the extension and organ- 
ization of trade and commerce, and the improv^ent of the 
instruments of production and distribution, have t^ded to 
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bring men into doser and more sjnnpathetic interconise, 
Tbe formation of political organizations has also been ar 
indispensable means for securing this end, because, thougl 
these may in some cases tend to a narrow exclusiveness 
which r^ards all other nations as enemies, they yel 
generate a spirit of patriotism that lifts the citizen above his 
petty personal interests aiyi unites him in th^ closest bonds 
to his fellow-citizens. And within each nation, there arc 
influences which tend to bring men together in a mor^ 
comprehensive organism than that of nationality. Sdence 
recognizes no national limits. The disinterested search foi 
truth leads men more and more to recognize that rationa 
structure which constitutes what H^el calls the diamonc 
net” of the universe. ” Thinking God^s thoughts aftei 
him,” in Kqiler's phrase, men of science aid the rd%k>U£ 
mind to enter into communion with God Especially in th< 
hktory of man the divine spirit makes itself visible in the 
rise and fall of nations, and in the steady progress of man is 
the arts of self-government. In this e^ansion and eleva- 
tion of man's spiritual horizon fine art also plays a verj 
important part. Not merely ip poetry but in the otha 
arts, and espedally in music, man is freed from the obscura- 
tions which custom and conventipn are apt to engender, 
and teams to contemplate the outward world and humai] 
life as theyappear to the penetrative eye of genius. The true 
artist lives in the infinite and eternal, and mg,kes it visible 
to us in sensible form. Thus his creations combine with 
sdence and region to reveal the deeper r^ities on whicl] 
oi!arBfeisfoun<fed. Science, art and religion are afl essentia] 
to the oomidWe development of humanity* and the perf ectioii 
of any <me of them is made possible only by the perfeotioi] 
of 'ftie others. It is indeed possible to 1^ a sdeutiBc mar 
without appreciation of the nature and value of art ; noi 
is the artist always pious, or the pious man aecessarilj 
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enlightened or artistic ; but for the full stature of man- 
hood, science, art and religion must each in its own way 
contribute to the perfection of the whole. In any case, no 
one, even if he would, can separate himself from the influence 
of aU three. Our whole life is saturated with the results of 
science ; our very languscge and ideas have been formed by 
the poet anti' artist i and frpm^the influence of Christian 
ideas no one can escape, even though he may in words 
proclaim himself a disbeliever in its truth. The complete 
realization of the spirit demands that science^ art and rehgion 
should not be rivals but feUow-workers. Their perfect 
synthesis is no doubt stiU an ideal, but it is an ideal which 
at every step in the onward march of humanity throws its 
light forward on the path to be traversed ; and no one who 
believes in the essential rationahty of the world and of man 
can doubt that, in spite of the confusion and unrest and 
ferment of our time, we are really laying the foundations 
for a closer union of science, art and religion, and therefore 
for the better reconciliation of the intellect, the J^eart and 
the imagination. 

Such a consummation jcajanot be attained by any merely 
external means. The invisible church is not a community of 
slaves but of free men, md therefore men must be allowed 
freedom of action, even if it leads immediately to much evil* 
In no other way can a spiritual community be developed. 
The divine spirit cannot be externally imposed upon men. 
Compulsion and freedom are incompatible, and not less 
incompatible are compulsion and spirituality. For this 
reason the invisible church cannot be established once for 
all, and its lineaments fixed for all time. It is indeed 
eternal ; but its eternity is that of a Uving, growing and 
developing organj^m, which never loses its identity, and yet 
is perpetually undergoing change. The invisible diurch 
had its beginning in the first gleam of the higher life 
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presented itself to the obscure vision of primitive man, 
and it can never perish, because it is the expression of the 
divine spirit as it works in the inner being of man. This 
ideal church cannot have a rigid and unbending creed, just 
because of that abounding life and movement which are its 
characteristics ; but, on the other hand, the principle upon 
which it is based can only suffer development^ never com- 
plete abrogation. That pnnciple is the essential identity 
of man and God — a principle which is ever receiving a 
deeper and widej* application, but which always preserves 
the same fundamental character. 

Nor again can the invisible church have a fixed and 
unchanging ritual. As its fundamental principle is the 
essential identity of the human and divine natures, any 
symbolical acts which are fitted to body forth this truth 
may be employed as a means of educating the young and 
reminding the mature of this central idea. We must not 
overlook the danger that besets all forms of ceremonial— 
the danger t^iat, while in their first institution they are of 
service in symbolizing the life of the spirit, they may degener- 
ate into a dead and lifdess routine. From this danger we 
may partly be saved by contemplating the total sphere of 
art as the only perfectly adequate .symbolism of the invisible 
church. The question of the particular medium in which 
the religious consciousness may most fitly express itself is 
sometimes placed upon a narrow and untenable basis. 
Those who would exclude all forms of symbolism but those 
empbyed by a particular ecclesiastical organization, som^ 
times speak of the traditional ritual as if it were in a 
pecuEar sefise a divine revelation, carrying with it a uniijpe 
and peculiar sanction, and therefore inseparable from the 
rdigious life. This whole mode of thought ccmverts 
religion into a sort of mystical thaunaaturgy, and removes 
it teyond the sphere of rational criticism, making no other 
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attitude than that of blind acceptance possible for the 
individual. It is therefore the natural view of those who 
believe in the absolute authority of the visible church, which 
they regard as the divinely appointed custodian both of 
ritual and dogma. In his peculiar theory of development. 
Cardinal Newman contended that it is the function of the 
church to interpret and expoijpd the rudiments of truth 
expressed in the sacred writings, while it is the one and only 
duty of the believer to accept without question the dogmas 
decreed by the Church, So, as we must suppose, all the 
changes in the form of worship that h^ve been from time 
to time decreed are the result of the divinely guided 
progressive insight of the church, and are therefore the only 
channels of divine grace. It need hardly be said that the 
conception of religion to which we have been led is no more 
compatible with this mystical conception of ritual than witii 
Newman's view that the doctrines of the church are by 
their sanctity sheltered from all rational criticism. The 
church is assumed to be the only depository of religious 
truth, having derived its authority directly from God him- 
self. Such an identificatign of the church with a particular 
ecclesiastical organization obscures the truth, that the only 
church which can possibly guarantee truth is the invfeiUe 
church, the spirit tiiat works in humanity as a whole. The 
contrast is indeed so marked that what the visible church has 
in some cases condemned,*the invisible church has endorsed ; 
and wbai the one has endorsed, the other has condemned. 
The only defence of any form of religious ritual must tiresre- 
fore be its adequacy to express in s5mbol the motions and 
ideas of the rdigious soul. WMle it would be a mistake to 
say that the ritual of the visible church has been of no service 
in ministering t^ the life of the spirit, it is a mistake notless 
fatal to limit sjmbolism entirely to that ritual. If tiie 
invisihle church is the spirit that is conf ihually wurkh^ in 
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all forms of human endeavotur, leading through conflict and 
controversy, and even through blood and tears, to an ever 
fuller comprehension of God, the true symbolism of the 
spirit cannot be identified with the limited and inadequate 
symbolism embodied in the traditional ritual. From the 
earliest time of which we have axif knowledge man bodied 
forth his rdigious ideas ip visible form. Bht the 53^1- 
holism employed by him in his worship of the divine 
was only one of the ways in which his artistic activity was 
expressed. The totem of primitive man was a symbol of a 
very crude type, but it at least shows that man naturally 
expresses his religious emotions in an artistic form. In the 
history of Greek religion, again, art was inevitably employed, 
because the religious ideas of the Greeks were based upon 
the conception of the divine as manifested especially in the 
beautiful |dastic shapes of their anthropoinorphic gods. 
Nor with the advent of Christianity did art cease to be 
employed in the service of religion, though it was fonoed to 
find a more ^iritual mode of expressing religious emotiOT, 
So long as it was only employed in the expression of tite 
traditional ideas of the visible cbujch, art was necessarily 
Kmited in its range of subjects ; but this limitation tended 
to disappear when the modem world, was ushered in by the 
revival of letters, which was equally a revival of the free 
artistic spirit of Greek antiquity. With the Reformation 
there came the tendency to reject art as inconsistent with 
the spirituality of religion, and even to reduce the cerexnoiiM 
o# the (imrch to as bald and inartistic a form as seemed 
with the s3mabalization of the truths embodied 
in the creed. This tendency no doubt partly sprung ftwt 
an exaggerariou of the truth that, as rd^gion ocux^ists 
essaatiajly in the iimer life erf the soul, it is fetal to idtotify 
it with any outward ceremcmial, which may earily become 
mechanical ; but it is also partly based upon the fallacy 

TT Tt 
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that art is merely an imitation of the visible and sensible, 
and therefore is incompatible with the nature of God as 
spirit. When, however, it is seen that art is really an ex- 
pression of the spirit, since spirit is manifested in all forms 
of being, it becomes obvious that art is not the foe, but the 
friend of religion, bringflig to light an aspect of the divine 
nature that hannot otherwise ^e represented at all. The 
complete expression of the religious consciousness — ^whidh, 
as we have seen, is at once a life, a creed and a ritual — must 
therefore include artistic expression, as well as the good life 
and an adequate thk)logy. The religion which excludes 
beauty is necessarily of an abstract character. In order to 
comprehend all that is implied in the divine life, art, religion 
and science must co-operate ; and while nothing can be a 
substitute for the absence of a personal consciousness of 
the divine, the full stature of the rdigious life also demands 
its embodiment in art as weU as its theoretical repression 
in a theology or philosophy of religion. 

In considering the progressive development of religicm, 
it is of the utmost importance that we should not underrate 
the influence of the cojnmunity or invisible churdi upo5 
the religious life of the individual. Without the sj^tual 
atmosphere into which he is bom, and whidi encompasses 
the whole of his life, man would not be a spiritual bring at 
alL Now this atmosphere is no creation of any individual ; 
and therefore it can never be the task of any individual to 
create an absolutely new rdigion, though it may wril be 
his function to purify and develop it to a higW stage. 
The main object of the ordinary man is to rise to the level of 
the religious consciousness of his time. There seems there- 
fore to be no good reason why every individual shpuld 
experience that poignancy of distress which is apt to over- 
shadow the life of the individualist in rriigion, espedally 
whmr, as in the case of such men as Bunyan, it is cenuMped 
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with a paasionate intensity of feeling that readily passes 
over into an abnormal and hardly sane remorse. It is 
partly as a revolt from this half-superstitiotis form of piety 
that such recent developments of the religious life as that 
of “ Christian Science ” must be explained ; combined, no 
doubt, with an unscientific distortion of facts of the sensitive 
life. Nevertheless, we must not underrate tfie importance 
of that "" new birth,'' which the religious life necessarily 
implies ; for, though in those who have been trained in a 
Christian comnfunity, and have lived in a spiritual atmo- 
sphere which insensibly piomotes the transition from the 
first or natural state of man to a higher stage, the conscious- 
ness by the individual of personal sin as a violation of his 
spiritual nature cannot as a rule reach the intensity of those 
whose " new birth " has the appearance of being an entire 
inversion of their whole past life ; yet rdigion is impos^e 
without the consciousness of sin, of the infinite dfetance 
between man as a natural being and God, and of the 
necessity fot a comjdete change of mind." The divine 
spirit must be consciously realized by the individual as the 
essential and indispensable condition of his regeneratioit 
The spirit of God must be present in and to the spirit of 
man. But this identification of the human and the diwie 
will must not be conceived eithex^as a pure act of the indi-^ 
vidual will or as the compulsion of the divine will acting 
externally upon the individual wfll, but as tha^free response 
of the individual spirit to the spirit of God. This is what 
the church has called " faith," and " faith," as we have 
sem, by its very nature must be expressed in action. Thus 
religion is the divinely inspired will of man as eoqpressing 
itsdf in all that makes for the higher life. Religion cannot 
be divorced from truth, beauty and goodness without losing 
its essential nature. What is called faith then becomes 
mere credulity, the ideas which rule the life a sup^titilon, 
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and worship the mechanical observance of an immeaning 
ritual. 

While a philosophy of religion cannot take the place of a 
living personal religion, it yet is of great value in so far as it 
not only formulates the principles underlying the religious 
consciousness, but frees the individual from that confusion 
of thought wlSch is the fruitful mother of superstition and 
intolerance. A clear grasp of the inseparable connection of 
religion with science, art and morality, leading to a perception 
of the essential difference between a dead tod a vital faith 
and of the symbolical and relative character of aU ritual- 
istic observances, tends to make man’s life a systematic 
whole. No doubt a mere theoretical acquaintance with 
these distinctions will not of itself supply motive power to 
the religious life ; but, in combination with and as part of 
that education of the spirit which is always going on in 
civilized society, it is at least a safeguard against foolish 
and irrational experiments in hving, and a reinforcement 
and intensification of the spiritualizing influences of a more 
or less Christianized community. In furtherance of these 
influences, the development of science and philosophy is of 
great importance ; for science, as we have reason to con- 
dude, reveals to us the ^rational structure of the world, a 
structure which only seems mechanical when the spiri- 
tual prindple which it presupposes is overlooked. There 
can be no truiy moral law which ignores the inviolability of 
natural law ; and a religion that is opposed to morality fe 
a perversion of that which properly understood is highest. 
Thus science, morality and religion are not antithetical 
spheres, but are in perfect harmony with one another ; and 
if sdence ever seems to contradict morality and religion, or 
rdigion to be independent of sdence and morality, it is only 
because neither is understood as it really is. This at least is 
the result of the philosophy of religion as I understand, it. 
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It is of the utmost importance to recognize that, while 
the development of man involves an ever clearer realization 
of the divine spirit, that development can only take place 
throtagh the efforts of man as a self-determining individual. 
To assume that, because the course of events is a process in 
which there is increasing spirituality, we may therefore 
safely leave all things to the divine spirit,® is entirely to 
misread the essential nature of what is usually c^ed 
providence. It is no doubt true that good must be more 
powerful than evil ; but the reason is not that, whatever 
man does, ever3rthing as it is said is overruled for good, 
so that the divine purpose will realize itself as well in a 
Catiline or a Borgia as through the self-denying efforts of 
the greatest philanthropist. The divine purpose will of a 
certainty be realized, but only because men are not all 
Catilines or Borgias, but are, in spite of their mistakes and 
•stumblings and sins, on the whole acting under the ideal of 
the good. The idea that we may neglect our sodal duties 
because the divine will must be realized, whatever comfort 
it may bring to those whose jriety is of a sentimental and 
•^rather effeminate sort, is fundamentally false and irreligious* 
Hie Kingdom of God is not to te won without violence. 
Christianity is not a matter of vague emotion ; it gives no 
countenance to the idea that '' whatever is is right/' but 
in^ts upon the necessity of a crusade against all miseiy, 
evil and injustice. 

Nor is religion to be regarded as offering a bribe for 
obedience to moral law, whether the bribe is that of success 
in this life, or the expectation of felicity hereafter. That 
vtoch is right must be done, not because of any external 
advantage attaching, or supposed to be attaching to it, but 
because it is the essential nature of maij to work for the 
reahzation of that ideal which never entirely vanishes from 
the soul of even the most depraved. Only by '' erecting 
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himself above himself’' can man truly realize himself; 
and therefore the process of regeneration is not a thing that 
may be postponed to another world, but niust constitute 
the business of life here and now. The idea that happiness, 
here or hereafter, is a reward for virtue is an absolutely 
immoral principle ; nay. It is logically even worse than that, 
for it is in essence a self-contradiction. If man does what is 
right, not because he regards that way of acting as demanded 
by his ideal of hunself, but from some other motive, he does 
not really will the good, but something else, for the attain- 
ment of which the good is only a means. No selfish end 
can be good, and therefore action the spring of which is 
the desire for a reward cannot possibly be good. This is 
not to say that the good has nothing to do with willing the 
means by which self-satisfaction may be obtained ; but the 
self-satisfaction must be that which is identified with 
spiritual well-being. The hedonistic theory of life confuses 
this spiritual well-being, which cannot be separated from 
the good, with the pursuit of particular means* of personal 
satisfaction, being apparently unable to see that to make the 
attainment of such satisfaction the end is either to sub- 
ordinate the good to pleasure or to confuse pleasure with 
that spiritual well-being,, which is ready to forego aH 
pleasure if only it may be attained. What really underlies 
the idea of a morality, the motive for which is the hope of 
reward or the fear of puni^unent, is the tacit convictiou 
that good must in the long run prevail over evil, and tjh^e- 
f ore that even as a matter of pohcy it is better to be on its 
&de. But if it is really true, as it is, that morality must 
prove stronger than evil, it can only be because, living in a 
rational universe, man cannot be permanently satisfied with 
anything less than rational action. Thus, in a half-blind 
way, the idea that virtue is more profitable than vice, 
iuBtice than injustice, is a virtual confession that the good 
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is really to be valued because it is the only expression of 
man’s true self. 

If this view of morality is sound, the future world must 
not be conceived mainly as a place where every man is to 
be rewarded or punished according to his deeds. That 
which is contrary to the very nature of morality cannot 
be realized an5rwhere. If ^len are to be* rewarded or 
punished in a future life, not according to their spiritual 
condition, but by the external imposition of rewards or 
punishments in^proportion to their outward acts, we must 
suppose that what is right and good here ceases to be so 
in a future world. In this life the reward of virtue is the 
spiritual condition of the agent ; and it is an entire perver- 
sion of religion to suppose that in a future life it is not the 
inner state of the agent, but a certain class of acts, no matter 
what may be the motive for doing them, that determines 
•human destiny. If it were really so, we must suppose the 
present world to be fundamentally irrational and antimoral ; 
for certainly in this world no one can be made moral by 
means of a system of rewards and punishments, however 
cunningly contrived that system may be. It is only man’s 
inextinguishable belief in the triumph of goodness that gives 
to the idea of external rewards and punishments its per- 
sua^ve force ; and those who m^e use of this method of 
interpretation practically employ the rhetorical arts of the 
Greek Sophists, who, by over-accentuating one element in 
the total conception of morality, were able to '' make the 
Worse appear the better reason,” By dwelling upon what is 
called ” the success ” of the wicked, it seems as if this world 
were on the whole the kingdom of the devil ; and thus the 
pious mind, firmly convinced that good must somehow and 
scmiewhere be triumphant, postpones its ^umph to another 
World, and speaks of it as the final success of the good and 
the defeat of the wicked. It seems to be forgotten that. 
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if this world is essentially evil, it cannot be the creation of a 
good God. Thus religion is really sought to be saved by 
starting from a basis of virtual atheism. Nor is it any red 
answer to say that in a future life the proper balance of 
good and evil will be secured ; for, if the whole process of 
the world as we know it fe a descent from comparative good- 
ness to evil,or»at least is not an ascent from comparative evil 
to goodness, why should we suppose that the whole nature 
of things will be suddenly and fundamentally changed ? 

Religion is the pnndple that provide the basis for 
morality by justif3nng our belief in the reality of goodness. 
Whatever the apparent triumph of evil may be, it does not 
overthrow the faith of the religious man that the good is 
sure to prevail and is prevailing. Thus faith is not a mere 
''pious imagination," or a belief to which men cling in 
desperation, notwithstanding the weight of evidence to the 
contrary, but, as I have tried to show, the only hypothesis 
which will account for all the facts. We are all conscious 
of impulses that war against the good, but we refuse to 
admit that these are our true self, and therefore we do not 
admit that evil is the red mature of things. This profouniT^ 
faith in goodness as our own true self must not be confused 
with the antinomian fallacy, that we may do evil and yet 
remain unaffected in the"^ inmost centre of our beir^. For 
action, as the expression of will, is the man himsdf, and no 
casuistry can^conv^ an •evil action into good. On the 
other hand, no evil act is the expresdon of man’s real wiE ; 
which is always, as Plato argued, directed towards the good ; 
and indeed the firm conviction that in willing evil man is 
not willing his true self is the mainspring of the go<wi will. 

If one were convinced that in its inmost essence his will is 
evil, all his endeavours after good would be complete 
paralyzed. Why should he make the attempt to realize 
an ideal which by the v^ constitution of human nature 
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he knows to be incapable of realization? On stich a 
supposition, no single step towards goodness is possible ; 
and his life, even if we could suppose him to be tantalized 
by the vision of an impossible goodness, would be a heart- 
breaking struggle to subdue the ineradicable evil of his 
nature. Nor could even omni|Jotence aid him in this 
abortive struggle, for not^even omnipotence^could convert 
absolute evil into goodness. On the other hand, to the man 
who is inspired with the vision of the intrinsic power of the 
good to overcome the evil wiU, nothing short of a perfectly 
good will can bring permanent satisfaction. Therefore his 
faith in the reality of goodness enables him, in all hfe 
struggles with the evil in him and without him, to preserve 
his serenity, certain as he is that he is a fellow-worker 
with God/' so long as he is true to his own deeper sdf. 

In the whole of our discussion of the relations of man 
•and Gqd, we have been endeavouring to show that man in 
his true, ideal or essential nature partakes of the nature of 
God. It is^true that while he grasps the principles which are 
manifested in the world, and especially the ultimate prin- 
ciple which gives meaning to ajl the others, he yet cannot 
completely realize the infinite wealth of the divine nature. 
His life is a process in which there is a continual realization 
of the ideal, that leaves it in its perfection still unrealized. 
It would therefore seem to follow that unless the ideal of 
humanity is little more than a fiction, delud^pg man into a 
continual search for what can never be realized, there must 
be an eternal progress in knowledge, art and morality, lead- 
ing to an ever dearer and fuHer comprehension of God. 
A comprehension of the prindples of reality, it is true, 
brings man into essential relation and communion with 
God i but all eternity would seem to be required to give 
opportunity for progress in the knowledge of God and for 
approximation to his infinite perfection. 
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In the comprehension of principles I think we may fairly 
say that of all the beings known to us man is unique. 
While, on the one hand, he is an individual finite object, 
limited in space and time, yet he alone is capable of tran- 
scending the limits of his individuality and contemplating 
all things, including hiftiself, from a universal point of 
view. It is this peculiar and distinctive power which makes 
him akin to God. Now, the intelligence which can in this 
way rise to a universal point of view is obviously in a sense, 
as Plato said of the philosopher, aspectater of all time and 
of aU existence.*' Those objects which in immediate ex- 
perience present themselves as a number of particular things 
in space and of events which succeed one another in time, 
are taken out of their spatial and temporal order and 
contemplated as particular instances of laws, which no 
doubt have a spatial and temporal application, but which 
in themselves are eternal and unchangeable.^ Every 
principle which is grasped by the intelligence is conceived as 
beyond the changes and fluctuations of finite things. The 
laws of nature and of human history certainly have nc 
meaning except as stateme;iits of the eternal constitution o1 
the physical world and of the process of life and mind, but 
these laws apply, not at one time only, but at all times. 
The intelligence which is capable of comprehending a law 
is thereby shown to be unaffected by the limitations of 
space and tinje, Man, in virtue* of his power of discov^rmg 
the inviolable principles of existence, is on that side of Ms 
nature a universal intelligence. Moreover, in the process 
of knowledge not only does man learn to comprehend the 
world, but he learns to comprehend himself. We have 
seen reason to believe that the world is in its minutest fibre 
a rational system, in which nothing is there by chance and 
in which each element is relative to a whole without wMch 
it could not be. It is, indeed, only in so far as the world 
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is such a system that it can be understood at all. Thus the 
principles that our intelligence finds to be involved in the 
universe are at the same time principles of the intelligence 
itself. In truth, the intelligence can comprehend the world 
only because it has in itself the same principles as are mani- 
fested in the world. But progress in the knowledge of the 
world can never come to amend, and ther^ore it would 
seem that we must affirni that the intelligence of man is 
also eternal. What is true of knowledge is no less true of 
morality. In tfie moral life man is continually realizing 
an ideal which yet is never completely realized. With the 
attainment of one stage of moral progress, a new problem 
presents itself, and the solution of this problem leads to 
another. We can therefore say that the moral life is 
essentially an unending process. On the other hand, just 
because it is a process, man is moral only because he is 
capaHe^ of grasping the eternal principles of goodness. 
Hence in his moral life he is, as in the intellectual life, in 
unity with ^e infinite and eternal. These considerations 
seem to show that nothing less than eternity can afiord 
^equate scope for the development of man^s int^ectual 
and spiritual life. In struggle’ and conflict man has 
gradually attained to a measure of knowledge and morality, 
and it does not seem credible that* sill this toil and pain and 
strife should be suddenly cut short for ever. 

No doubt it may be objected that these considerations 
dp not necessarily involve more than the conclusion that 
the continuance and progressiveness of the human race as 
a whole is highly probable. It is only by the united action 
of men that any advance is made, and it may even be argued 
that the sacrifice of the individual is essential to the develop- 
vomt of the whole. 

Now it is certainly true that progress is possiole only by 
the association of individuals and the division of functions ; 
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and it is also true that in this process the individual is often 
sacrificed. The Greek state in its best days made extra- 
ordinary progress in all the arts of civilization, but that 
progress was conditioned by the institution of slavery, 
which set the citizens free to devote themselves to art, 
pohtics and religion. 9 d in modem society, as at present 
constituted, 4he lower classes must toil and suffer many 
privations, in order that the development of science, art and 
philosophy may be secured. It thus seems as if the universe 
were of such a nature that only by the greater or less 
sacrifice of individuals can any progress be made. 

These considerations, however, are not by any means 
conclusive as against the belief in individual, as distinguished 
from corporate immortality. The institution of slavery 
in ancient times may have been necessary to the highest 
results of Greek civilization, and the toil of millions in 
modem times may be the condition of the highest/esults '7 
but as time goes on it becomes more and more apparent 
that the trae nature of man demands the cons^ous personal 
participation of all the members of society in its highest 
triumphs, if society is iteejf to develop the ideal of a conr-*^ 
pletely organized community. In the political sphere this 
has come to be more and more recognized. It is not 
enough that the well-being of each should be secured, 
but every citizen must consciously participate ia the 
process by ^which it is secured. Thus we recognize 
that, just as slavery was a violation of the fundamental 
rights of every man to freedom, so it is a fundamental r%ht 
of every man to share in the government of his country. 
True, the individual man cannot be at once workman, 
artist and thinker ; division of employments is indispensaWe 
to the highest results of society ; but an intelligent interest 
in and comprehension of the higher products rendered 
pcmble by social co-operation is not an utojuan and un- 
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realizaWe ideal. Thus it is recognized that every man 
should personally participate in the good realized by the 
whole. If therefore the argument from the unrealized 
possibilities of mankind to a rational faith in the immor- 
tality of man has any weight, it must be regarded as 
ten<Kng to establish the immortality of the individual and 
not merely of the race. Man, as I have argued, is in his 
deepest nature identical with God, and nothing short of the 
conscious realization of that identity seems demanded by 
the rationality of the universe. No doubt this conclusion 
must rest upon a rational faith ; but, as we have seen, a 
rational faith is the only possible foundation of knowledge 
and morality; since, without the presupposition of the 
rationality and intelligibility of the world, we can liave no 
principle of either the one or the other. 

In drawing these lectures to a close it may be well to cast 
i rapid glance back over the course by which we have been 
led in following the evolution of ideas. If the process of 
development^ through which religion and theology have 
passed has been at all accurately described, a general infer- 
ence may fairly be drawn in regsurd to their fundamental 
nature. Beginning with a limited and imperfect idea of 
the divine, religion, both in Greece and among the Hebrew 
people, advanced by slow and tentative steps to the con- 
ception of God as the one principle from which all things 
proceed and to which they all* return. Tljis process ci 
evclntion was not dictated by any a priori conception 
imposed from without upon the facts, but was the natural 
resolt of the free operation of the striving of man after a 
satisfactory view of life. The agreement in r^rd to the 
ufthnate principle of all reality, thus reached independently 
along two very different hues of development, affords at 
least a strong presumption in favour of a monistic view of 
the universe. It cannot be said that monotheism was the 
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result of abstract speculation ; on the contrary, even in 
Greece we find in Pindar, iEschylus and Sophodes what 
must at least be called an ethical monotheism, though no 
doubt it is only in Plato and Aristotle that pure monotheism 
is explicitly affirmed and defended, while in Judea it was 
mainly the creation of the prophets. Now, I have argued 
throughout that theology is*th^ systematic statement of 
what is already involved, no doubt with some admixture 
of foreign and inconsistent elements, in the popular religious 
consciousness ; and therefore we are entitled, I think, to 
claim that an unbiassed examination of rdigious experience 
confirms the conclusion reached by independent speculation, 
that a single principle is presupposed in every mode of 
finite reality. Thus we may fairly conclude that so far 
pluralism, when it seriously means what it says, is con- 
demned upon any fair interpretation of the character of 
experience. 

But, although the religious consciousness, both in Greece 
and among the Hebrew people, independentl 3 Ji»»reached the 
conclusion that there is one God, who is the God of the whole 
universe, there is displayed in both a tendency to conceive 
of God as absolutely perfect and complete in himself 
entirely apart from the universe. Now this bias towards 
dualism is at bottom inconsistent with the monistic bdi^f 
which the pious minds of both peoples at least believed that 
they believedo and we find it crossed by the complemental 
belief in the presence of God in the world and in the human 
souL The religious consciousness itself therefore indicates 
that the one Principle to which everything must be referred 
is not a transcendent being removed from aU profane 
contact with nature and man, but is truly manifested m 
them, and reveals itself to the pious soul as that without 
\rihich the existence of nature and the life of man are 
inconceivable. This profoimd consciousness of the nearness 
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and self-manifestation of God, which in the Hebrew prophets 
and the later poets of Greece was felt, and indeed expr^ed, 
though in a somewhat imperfect way, is the secret which the 
Founder of Christianity saw with absolute dearness ; and 
upon this conception of God he based the corrdative 
prindple of the brotherhood of ihan. Thus the rdigious 
consciousness not only reached the certitudwof one sin^e 
Prindple, but it further discerned intuitively that this 
Prindple is no far-off and inscrutable Power, lifted above 
the tumult and disorder of the world, but is present in the 
world, and is experienced in the religious consdousn«s of 
man, whose path in life it iQtuninates and sanctifies. From 
the study of the evolution of the religious consdouaiess we 
therefore seem to learn, that the only tenable Monism s 
that which conceives of God as self-revealing or self-mani- 
festii^, and that nothing less than a recognition of the whole 
universe as s|jiijtnal can satisfy our religious asjarations. 
We may expect, then, that when the reflective mtellect 
undertakes t|te ta^ of stating expUdtly vhat the rdigioiis 
consciousness involves, it will never be satined permanartly 
^th anything short of a qmtu|il Mcmism. 

Now, when we come to look at the actual devdopment of 
theology, we find that th^ is a continual osdllatioo 
between the idea of a transcendent' God, too august to be 
revealed or comprehended by man, and the contrary idea oi 
a God whois here and now, comprehensible by our intellect, 
giving pCTfect peace to our heart, and directing the mainr 
spting our will to the highest ends. Nor is this to be 
wondi^ed ah Not only is there an almost irresisitible 
tendency in the human mind to isolate and hypostatize 
whatever it clearly and distinctly conceives, but the reh- 
gious con^tousness was compelled to express itself theo- 
retically for centuries in the dualistic cat^ories of Greece 
and Rome, and therefore early Chrfatian theology, while it 
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irefused to surrender either the transcendence or the 
immanence of God, was in sore straits to reconcile what 
seemed to be opposite and mutually exclusive ideas. The 
consequence was that the theology of the Fathers and of the 
Scholastic theologians was unable to find a formula that 
perfectly expressed the Idea underlying it all — ^the idea, 
namely, that God is the principle of all things and therefore 
present in all things. Nevertheless, in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it sought to embody its^ inextinguishable belief in 
the spiritual unity of God. n 

When we leave the cloistered piety of the middle-ages 
and enter the free and spacious realm of the modem world, 
we find the battle of spiritual Monism raging more fiercely 
than ever, just because all tradition has been swept aside 
and an attempt has been made to begin at the beginning. 
Absolutely to begin at the beginning was an impossibility ; 
for the mind of man, if we may adapt the sa 3 dng of Goethe^ 
is a plagiarism of all the ideas that constitute the conscious- 
ness of the race. Nevertheless, the guardeji scepticism 
with which Descartes began his enquiry had to give way to 
the complete initial scepticism of Spinoza, if Theology was 
to be built upon a foundation that would make all sub- 
sequent scepticism an ana-chronism. Had Descartes been 
truer to his own principle of doubt, he would not have 
assumed the separation of nature, man and God as he did ; 
but, largely because he refused to view his own mind as 
but a fragment of the larger mind of the race, he did not see 
that three spheres only externally related to one another 
was an untenable doctrine, and therefore he virtually 
reverted to the abstract Monism which Christian thought 
had persistently refused to accept. Accordingly, the 
physical world was conceived as a purely mechanical S37stem, 
its asserted dependence upon God being practically ignored, , 
while man was virtually regarded as made up of two separate 
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beings, namely, of a mind that had no relation to a body, 
and of a body that was so mindless as to change after the 
manner of an automaton. Nor was the pluraKsm thus 
embedded in the Cartesian system abolished even when 
Spinoza affirmed an absolute Monism ; for, as he blindly 
endorsed Descartes' abstract opposition of thought and 
extension, he vainly referred^ things to Q3d, since he 
could not possibly explain Bow a Being who was in himself 
beyond the antithesis of mind and nature could have any 
determinate character whatever, or, if he had, how it 
should manifest itself in attributes and modes that destroyed 
its perfect unity. It was therefore a true instinct which 
led Leibnitz to deny both the pluralism of Descartes and 
the abstract Monism of Spinoza, and to maintain that Grod 
must be conceived as a concrete individual, from whom 
proceed all dependent concrete individuals. But, while the 
monadism of Leibnitz rightly finds the t}^ of the highest 
being in^the self-conscious individual, his system compels 
him to say tjiat the universe is at once a pluralism and a 
monism ; which at bottom means that it is not a rational 
^nity. To set up a number of isolated and self-complete 
individuals, and then to affirm that*they all exist in depend- 
ence upon a single isolated and self-complete individual, 
does not reduce the world to a single*principle,even when this 
individual is affirmed to be absolute and infinite. There is 
no possible way of combining a consistent pluralism with 
monism ; and therefore Leibnitz's philosophy has merely 
named the problem, but has not solved it. Nor can it be 
solved, so long as the ultimate principle is conceived as 
self-complete in its isolation. 

When we turn to the development of philosophy in 
England, we find the same attempt to establish an infimte 
which is defined as the negation of the finite ; but, in this 
case, the result actually reached is a clear and explicit 
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consciousness of the futility of the attenapt. Locke, start- 
ing from the purely individual mind, could only by a halting 
process of logic reason to the existence of a transcendent 
God ; and so little apprehension had he of the logical sweep 
of his principles, that he set up a number of independent 
physical substances, and a number of independent mental 
substances, ig defiance of hig own assumption that all our 
experience is reducible to particular ideas. Detecting 
clearly enough the fundamental weakness of the assumption 
of independent material substances, which gould not possibly 
be given in a series of atomic feelings, Berkeley boldly 
discarded an independent physical world altogether, refer- 
ring the series of ideas, which he still inconsistently con- 
ceived of as states of a mental substance, to God as their 
cause. It was therefore perfectly legitimate, on these 
premises, for Hume to deny that there was a substance of 
mind any more than of matter, and to challenge the reference 
of ideas to God on the ground of its inconsistency *with the 
theory of ideas inherited from Locke. Thus history of 
Enghsh philosophy has demonstrated once ior all that a 
theory which resolves consciousness into a series of sufe-'^ 
jective states must end in the denial of all reality. 

These two streams of thought have brought us to this 
result, that pluralism* 'hnd monism are in irreconcilable 
conflict with each other. With Kant we enter upon a new 
method of seeking to unite the one and the many. The 
world of our experience is for him a system in which no 
single object can be found that is not connected with and 
dependent for its* character upon other objects. Neverthe- 
less this sjrstem is not a complete whole, and nothing less 
than a complete whole can satisfy the human mind. We 
must therefore® conclude, argues Kant, that what we call 
Nature is the product of the peculiar character of our minds, 
which can only experience that which we present to our- 
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selves under the forms of our perception and thought. 
While therefore the world of our experience is in its 
fundamental outlines the same for all human intelligences, 
and possibly for all finite intelligences, human or other (if 
other there be), we cannot identify it with reality as in its 
own nature it must be. Thus v?e learn that beyond our 
limited range of knowledge there are possible read beings, 
which, unlike the objects we experience, are self-complete 
and individual wholes. In this way, Kant thinks, we can 
make room for “Sie existence of God, and for the proof that 
man is a free moral and immortal being. This critical 
method of reconciling monism with pluralism cannot, 
however, be regarded as a genuine solution of the problem ; 
and it is not surprising that Kant's successors, and especially 
Hegel, converted the absolute distinction of appearance and 
reality into a relative one, and found within the sphere of 
fexperiejice a number of phases, all of which are equally 
real, though none is a complete and adequate manifestation 
of the Absolute except the most concrete of all. Hegel, 
therefore, sought in the idea of a spiritual Unity, i.e. a 
Unity which is essentially self-m^festing and self-knowing, 
for the true principle which should explain life, art and 
religion. A review of the development of modem philo- 
sophy from Descartes to Hegel t&us forces us to come to 
the same conclusion deliberately and reflectively, as that 
attributed to the Founder of Chilstianity in ^^e saying that 
'' God is a Spirit/' No doubt Hegel's eagerness to do away 
with the Kantian opposition of appearance and reality may 
have led him to 0 ver-accentuate, or seem to over-accentuate, 
th^ absoluteness of God, at the expense of the independent 
reality and self-activity of finite beings ; but there can be no 
doubt, I think, that his fondamental idea was that only by 
sdf-conscious identification with God can man truly realize 
himself. 
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If this is at all a fair account of the evolution of religious 
experience and its philosophical interpretation, the general 
character of the constructive part of our undertaking is 
clearly indicated beforehand. No dualistic or pluralistic 
conception of the world, in whatever form it presents itself, 
can be regarded as a satisfactory solution. No doubt the 
greater complexity of the material to be interpreted adds 
to the difficulty of the attempt to provide an adequate 
synthesis ; but, however great that difficulty may be, 
nothing less than a comprehensive doctrine, embracing all 
the facts, can give satisfaction to our highly critical age. 
What has been called Radical Empiricism seems to me not 
only to ignore the lesson to be learned from a comprehensive 
review of the history of rehgious experience and of its 
theological formulation, but it is itself infected with the 
fundamental contradiction of affirming the possibility of 
knowledge, while denying the principle without wpich n<5 
knowledge whatever is even conceivable. This attitude 
it has assumed, in my opinion blindly, because* it has con- 
fused the truth, that in all departments of knowledge and 
action man is continually obtaining a more precise anti 
definite view of things, with the false notion that no 
principles of reality whatever can be discovered by man. 
These two contradictory ideas the radical empiricist seeks 
to combine ; not seeing that if knowledge is either to begin 
or to develop^ it can only be under presupposition of the 
rationality and intelligibility of the world. Each branch of 
knowledge moves within the sphere of the principle 
characteristic of it, and if that principle is denied no possible 
progress can be made. Moreover, the totality of knowledge 
is embraced within a single organic or spiritual whole, and 
therefore the pifociples of the special sciences are more or 
less comprehensive expressions of the one single rational 
principle which they all presuppose. The whole history of 
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religion and philosophy compels ns to deny as even possible 
the pragmatic doctrine that the only certainty we 
have is, that whatever works " mnst have some degree 
of ''truth’" in it. Nothing can possibly *'work” or 
be " true ” in an irrational and therefore unintelligible 
universe. 

Granting, then, that tl^e Supreme princiifte of theology 
is the rational unity of all things, we must next ask how 
this unity specifies itself m the various distinguishable 
spheres of our* experience. The first and most natural 
view of the world is that it is composed of a number of 
things and events, which are in no way affected by their 
relations to one another or to the mind that apprehends 
them. This conception of things, however, we are forced 
to abandon, when we discover that no single thing is per- 
manent, and that the character of every object is determined 
"by the fact that it is a more or less evanescent phase in the 
ever-changing process of the world. It is not possible, 
however, to* accept the inference which naturalism bas^ 
upon this fact ; namely, that reality in its ultimate nature 
may be defined as a purely •ijiechanical system. This 
theory is inconsistent with the irreducible distinction of 
living from non-living beings ; an^ therefore the world is no 
mere assemblage of objects only externally acting and re- 
acting upon one another, but must be conceived as a 
teleological system. At the same time it does not seem 
possible to admit the contention of the personal idealist, 
that all beings are self-active or living; what we must 
rather say is that, from the ultimate point of view, nothing 
exists that does not presuppose the spirituality of the world. 
Hence, while to no mode of reahty can be assigned an isolated 
independence, the specific character of eaSh mode must be 
determined by an appeal to the facts of experience. Reality, 
we find, presents an infinity of aspects, aH of which in varying 
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degree manifest the presence in them of the one spiritual 
principle. We may broadly distinguish between inorganic 
things, living beings and self-conscious subjects ; and, while 
all three presuppose the one principle, it is only self-con- 
scious subjects that at once manifest that principle and are 
distinctly conscious of its nature. Man in all his feeling, 
thought and action experience t^ie divine, and the whole of 
his history is a record of his ever clearer comprehension of it. 
His experience of the spirituality of the universe constitutes 
religion, of which theology is the systematic and reflective 
expression. The conclusion therefore of our whole investiga- 
tion is, that man as a spiritual or self-conscious being is 
capable of experiencmg God, who is the absolutely spiritual 
or self-conscious being, and that the influence of God upon 
man is not external or mechanical but spiritual, and so 
far from being destructive of freedom, is the condition 
without which freedom is inconceivable. 

One of the difficulties felt in accepting this idealistic 
interpretation of experience is that it seems to be incon- 
sistent with the growing experience of the race. Should 
not man, continually haijnted as he cannot but be by the 
shadow of his ignorance, be contented with working rules of 
hfe, and abandon all claims to know the absolute nature of 
things? The answer to this objection has already been 
indicated. In the first place, we do not get rid of the claim 
to know the absolute nature of things by affirming our 
ignorance ; for, the affirmation of ignorance is a claim to 
know that we are ignorant ; and such a claim caimot be 
established unless we know what the distinction between 
knowledge and ignorance is. And, in the second place, in 
claiming that we have a knowledge of principles or laws we 
are only stating Mizt aH men virtually assume and what the 
scientific man expressly asserts. That assumption and that 
assertion cannot be justified by a reference to any number 
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^ of particular instances, but are necessarily presupposed as 
the condition without which there can be no experience of 
any particular instance whatever. And what is true of 
special principles applies also to the principle that the 
udiverse is rational or spiritual. Nothing less can explain 
our experieUce in its totality ; and it is only by treating a 
particular phase of that experience as if it w^re the whole, 
that a plausible case can fie made out for denying the one 
principle that gives to all experience its meaning. 

It has also been objected, that, by affirming a single 
absolute principle, we make all self-activity or freedom of the 
individual impossible, and therefore play into the hands of 
naturalism with its mechanical conception of the world. 
But such an objection seems to show that the objector has 
never distinguished between an abstract and a concrete 
Absolute. No doubt if we conceive the ultimate prindide 
Ss one .that abolishes all the self-activity or freedom of 
finite beings, the result must be, not indeed a mechanical 
conception ^pf things, but an Absolute of which nothing 
definite can be predicated. But such an Absolute is at the 
Spposite pole from the Absolijte for which I have been 
contending. The former excludes, while the latter includes*, 
all differences; the one denies. that our intdligence can 
define the ultimate nature of reality, the other declares 
that in spirit or self-conscious intelligence we reach the idea 
that makes all others intelligible ; the first denies the self- 
activity of man, while our view maintains that without self- 
activity man could not exist at all. It thus seems to me 
that, with the removal of these misconceptions, it becomes 
obvious that the religious interests of man can be preserved 
only by a theology which affirms that all forms of being are 
manifetations of a single spiritual principle in identification 
with which the true life of man consists. Living in this 
faith the future of the race is assured. Religion is the 
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spirit which must more and more subdue aU things to 
itself, informing science and art, and realizing itself in the 
higher organization of the family, the civic community, 
the state, and ultimately the world, and gradually filling 
the mind and heart of every individual with the love of 
God and the enthusiasm'bf humanity. 
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tine, I* 66. 

Analc^, Method of, ii. 251, 
Analysis, Hegel’s view of, I. 3305 
Nature of, 11. 153* 


Angels, Hebrew idea of, i. 27 ; 
Origen’s Theory of, i. 60 ; Wor- 
ship of, I. 64. 

Animism, I. 3, 5, 25* 

Annet, Historic^ criticism of, i. 
230. 

Anselm, Theol<^ of, i. 87-89. 
Anthropomorphism, li. 257. 
Antinomy* Contradiction. 
Appearance, ll. 92, 97-99, 107, 183- 
185, 235, 237-240, 246-24^ 2^- 
260. 

Apologists, Christian, 1. 28-29, ^ 
Apperception, Leibnitz’ idea oi^ 1. 
191. 

• 4 ristotIe, Theory of, i, 12-23 » 
ciple of contradiction in, i. 74; 
Influence of, on medieval thought, 

• I. 94 ; Politics of, 1. 133 j Th^ry 
•of the intelligence in, i. 303, 

Arius, Theol<^ of, x* 63 ; Dante’s 
condemnation of, z. 128. 

Arnold, Matthew, on morality, li. 
120. 

Art, Schopenhauer’s theory Of, II. 
262-263, 268-269; Kanrs theory 
of, II. 2^ ; Nietzsche’s thec^ of, 

* II. 271, 273 ; Christian, 11. 305 ; 
. Greek, ii. 305; Idea of, IL 301, 

305-307* 

Asceticismi Nietzsche’s antagonism 
to, IL 2;y-275; Defect ofi il 
300. 

Associalionism* Empiridsm. 
Athana^us, Theolcgy of, i* 63. 
Atomism, ll. 145-149. 
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Atonement, Idea of, ii. 290-297. 

See also Redemption. 

Augustine, Theology of, I. 64-85, 

1 16, 120; n. 124. 

Authority, Cartesian view of, I. 152- 
153; Spinoza’s view of, i. 170- 
171 ; Kant’s view of, i. 152 ; 
Hegel’s view of, i. 354, 
Automatism, Animal, ii. 179. 
Averroes, Dante’s view of, i. loi, 

ef 

Babylonian Myths, Relation of He- 
brew religion to, I 25. 

Bain, Associatiomsm of, ii. 57; 

Derivation of extension in, il. 73. 
Baptism, Clement’s view of, I. 53 ; 

Hegel’s view of, i. 355. 

Basilides, Theology of, i. 31 5 Rela- 
tion of Clement to, i. 47. 

Beauty, Plato’s idea of, i. 9 ; Kant’s 
idea of, I. 276 ; Hegel’s idea of, 
327-328 ; Relation of truth and 
goodness to, ii. 249 ; Relation of, 
to religion, li. 305-306. 

Being, Gnostic idea of, i. 31 ; Cle- 
ment’s idea of, I. 47; Locke’s 
idea of, l. 216 j Hegel’s idea of, 

I, 289, 322; and nothing, il. 
30-31, 39- 

Belief, Relation of theology to, I. 6 ; 

Distinction of, from truth, ii. 68. 
Bergson, his contrast of life and 
mechanism, ii. 605 Criticism of 
Darwinism and Lamarckianism, 
IL 163-170 ; Denial of finality, 

II. 168-171 ; Theory of the ir^tel- 
Icct, II. 170-171 ; 'fheory of 
C^tive evolution, ii. 171. 

Berkeley, Philosophy of, I. 233-251 ; 
IL 72, 85; Theology of, 1. 241- 
246. ** 

Bernard of Clairvaulx, Theology of, 
I. 89-93 ; Anselm’s relation to, I. 
92 ; Opposition of, to Abelard, i. 
93- 

Body, Aristotle’s idea of, 1. 13; 
Plato’s idea of, i. 14 ; Descartes’ 
idea of, i. 156-163, 190; Spi- 
noza’s idea of, i. 176 ; L«bnit2f* 
idea 0^ i. 190- 1 91 ; Hegel’s idea 
of, L 296-298, 342 ; Relation of, 
to Mind, IL 177-189, 260, 266. 


Bonaventura, Dante’s relation to, i. 

lOI. 

Bouterwek, Schopenhauer’s relation 
to, II. 258. 

Bradley, F. H., Image, conception 
w and judgment m, ii. 214-216. 
Brain, Relation of consciousness 
II. 178-185. 

Bunyan, Religious genius of, ii. 306. 
Butler, Bishop, Hume’s reply to, i. 
^ 2157. 

Byron, Pessimism of, IL 261. 

Calvin, Theology of, L 120; Spi- 
noza’s relatioiv,to, L 172- 
Carlyle, Characterization of Dante, 
1. lOI. 

Casuistry, Hebrew, i. 26. 

f Ltegories, i. 200, 219, 265, 289,' 
292, 298, 301, 308-317, 319, 330, 
340; IL 28-32, 38-44, 49-50, 91, 
109-113, 176, 195-196, 210, 214- 
218, 264. ^ 

Cause, First, m Aristotle, L 19 ; in 
Clement, i. 47, 56 ; in Dante, I. 
Ill, 1 13 ; in Berkeley, 1. 1539-250; 
in Hume, i. 254, 257. 

Cause, Final, Spinoza’s denial of, I* 
187 ; Leibnitz’ defence of, 1. 191, 
201, 206; Descart&’ rejection of, 
I. 199 ; Hume’s denial of, 1. 254, 
257; Kant’s theory of, 1, 260, 274-^ 
278 ; Hegel’s theory of, i. 317-320, 
326-329 ; Bergson’s denial of, II, 
168-171 ; Idea of, il 136-140, 
172-177, 195-197, 2II, 226-228, 
249, 256-257. 

Cause, Mechanical, Descartes’ view 
of, I. 167 ; Leibnitz’ view of, L 
196; Locke’s view of, i, 216; 
Berkeley’s view of, i, 239, 250 ; 
Hume’s view of, i. 239, 251, 254- 
259 ; Kant’s view of, i. 260, 263, 
266; Hegel’s view of, 1. 316; 
Idea of, IL 38-42, 50-52, 134-136, 
178-179, 192, 237.239, 258-260, 
264-268. 

Celsus, Ongen’s reply to, i. 57. 
Chandler, Apology for Christianity 
of, I. 229. 

Change, Aristotelian idea of, I. 17, 
19 ; and permanence, n. 44. 
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Christ, The Church’s idea of, ii. 
288, 295-297, 

Christianity, Origin and develop- 
ment of, II. 22-24; Relation of, 
to Neo-Platonism, i. 23 ; Re- 
lation of, to Judaism, i. 29, 88 ; 
oil, 22 ; Relation of, to Paganism, 

I. 30; II. 22; Relation of, to 
Philosophy, 36, 37, 39, 41, 42, 
45 > 54 > 56; Locke’s view of, i. 
221, 222 ; Toland’s view of, i. 223, * 
225; Tindal’s view of, i. 226; 
Morgan’s view of, i. 228 ; Collins’ 
view of, I. 228 ; Hegel’s view of, 

334> 336 5 Relq^ion of historical 
cnticism to, ii. 4-8; Pnmitive, 

II. 4-6; Basis of, ii. 8, 22-24; 
False idea of, ll. 22, 270 ; Practi- 
cal character of, II. 309-31 1. 

Church, The, Gnostic idea of, i. 32 ; 
Methodius’ view of, i. 62 ; Creeds 
of, l. 61, 64; II. 22-24 ; Augustine’s 
view of, I. 71 j Augustine’s influ- 
ence on, I. 72, 85 ; Bernard’s idea 
of, I. 92 ; Thomas Aquinas’ idea 
of, 1.^4, 96; Dante’s idea of, i. 
100, ^[05, 138-147 } Descartes’ 
idea of, I. 152, 170; Spinoza’s 
idea of, i. Ajo ; Locke’s idea of, 

I. 213; Toland’s idea of, I. 223; 
Tindal’s idea of, i. 226 ; Kant’s 
idea of, i. 284 ; Hegel’s idea of, 
I- 333 » 336-338, 351-359; Dualism 
and asceticism of, in the Middle 
.A^es, ii. 3, 24 ; Visible and in- 
visible, II. 298-313. 

Jicero, Augustine’s relation to, i. 
64-65. 

Jlarke, Philosophy of, i. 227. 
flement of Alexandria, Theolc^ 

of, 1. 37-56- , „ . 

;<^to ergo sam, the Cartesian, 

meaning of, i. 155-157, ^64-167- 
Somparison, extera 9 ! 5 ’* 4 f 9 ttt!l^^ 
n. 20^, 

Conception , Hegel’s idea of, i. 306, 
•fJSff^fetinction of image from, 

II. 49-50, 214-216; Relation of, 
to perception, ii. 82-89; 
view of; II. II 0 -II 3 , 216-219; 
fnadequate view of, ii. I 92 -I 97 > 
205-211, 214-218. 


Conditioned and unconditioned in 
Kant and Hegel, i. 309, 
Conscience, Nature of, 11. 116-1x9, 
140- 142. 

Consciousness, Reflective and un- 
i reflective, i. 4-5 ; Nature of, li. 

no, 185-188; Relation of the 
body to, II. 177-189; Religious, 
Elements in, ii. 129-132, 251-253 ; 
Subliminal, ii. 232-234. 

Contemplation, •Aristotle’s exalt- 
ation of, i. 15-19; Dante’s ex- 
altation of, I. 131. 
ontingency, Aristotle’s idea of, i. 
12; and Necessity, Heel’s view 

of, I. 319. 

Continuity, Principle of, ii. 220- 
225. 

Contradiction, Kant’s theory of, i. 
267, 298, 31 1 ; Hegel’s theory of- 

I. 296.300, 311-317, 324-3257 330 
340-343; Idea of, II. 38, 48-50 
86-89, 92, i76-i 77> 2x4-218, 235 
241, 246-248, 270. 

Cope, hK theory of production 0 
oiganic compounds, ix. 1 58. 
Crime, Distinction of Sin from, I 
121 ; II. 293-297. 

Creation, True idea of, II. 1 5, 290 
293 ; Deistic idea of, 11. 133- 140 
View of Personal Idealism in re- 
gard to, II. 219-23 1 ; Idea of, I* 
•«20, 34, 109- no, 113, I 95 » 209, 
336-340.345-346. 

Credulity, Distinction of feith from, 
•j[l. 13-14. 

Criticism, Historical, Locke’s atti- 
tude towards, i. 221 ; Thomas 
Morgan’s attitude towards, i. 228 
• Relation of, to Christianity, il 
2-8; Relati( 5 i of, to Theology 

II. 3. 

Dante, Theology of, i. 99-133 » Re 
lation of, to Thomas Aquinas, x« 
loi , n I ; Relation of, to Aristotle, 
I. in; Politics of, I, J 33 - 147 * 
Darwinism, xi. 162-165, 167. 
Deism, Character of, i. 223-232; 
Theology of, II. iSS-HSi 254- 
257 ; Hume’s criticism of, 1. 251- 
252. 
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Dependence and self-dependence, 
ii. 50-52. 

Descartes, Philosophy of, r. 152-170? 
Relation of, to Luther, i. 163; 
Leibnitz’ criticism of, i. 198-201 ? 
Kant’s criticism of, i. 265-266 ? 
Conception of infinite in, ii. 81 ? 
Conception of matter in, ii. 91. 
Design, Idea of, ii. 136-140. 

Desire, Relation of reason to, i. 17- 
X9 ; ir, 269, ^ 

Deutero- Isaiah, Prophetic religion 
of, I, 26. 

Development. See Evolution. ^ 
Dialectic, Kant’s theory of, i. 311^ 
Hegel’s theory of, i. 311-313. j 
Diognetus, Epistle to, i. 36. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Theology 
of, I. 90-91. 

Dionysus, Mystical cult of, X. 7. 
Docetism, Clement’s leaning to, i. 

54. 

Dogma, Relation of historical criti- 
asm to, II. 2-4. 

Dominic, St., Dante’s relation to, 
I. lOI. 

Doubt, The Cartesian, X. 152-155. 
Dualism, in Plato, i. 8-12, 14? in 
Aristotle, i. 15? in Clement, I. 
53 ; Medieval, i. 99 ff, ; of Dante, 
I. 100 ? Origin of, ii. 92-99, 240- 

253. 


Eckhart, Theology of, I. 148-150. 1 

Elmer, Theory of variation in, il. 
x68. 

Empire, I^man, Dante’s theory of 
the, I. I 33 *'I 39 > I42-147. 

Empiricism, Defect of, i. 241-246 : 
^l&TTelation to, i. 263-265? 
Older, n. 39-42, 49, 57, 59, 2x3 ? 

Energy, Leibnitz’ idea of, I. 190- 
I 93 > 205? Conservation of, ii. 
93, 149-154, 207? Relation of, 
to law, II, 95, 149-1545 D^rad- 
ation of, IX, 150-15^? Liberation 
of, II. 160. 


Enl^htenment, The, Hegel’s view 
of, I- 3S7-36I" 


Epictetus, Clement’s relation 
40. 

Epicureanism, Clement’s rejection 
of, I. 40. 

Epiphenomenalism, ii. 177-180, 
266. 

Error and appearance, ii. 238-2491 
Eschatology, Christian, I, 36 ; 
Origen’s view of, i. 61 ; m teach- 
^ ing of Jesus, II. 4-8. 

Essential and unessential, il. 91. 
.Eternal, Aristotle’s conception of, 

I. 1 8-20. 

Euhemerus, Conception of the gods 
in, I. 30. r 

Evil, Plato’s idea of, i. 8-12 ; 
Manichaean idea of, i. 65 ; Neo- 
platonic idea of, i. 66 ? Augustine’s 
idea of, I. 66-71, 83, 85-87, 1 12; 
Anselm’s idea of, I. 88 ? Dante’s 
idea of, i. 116-120, 122- 123; 
Leibnitz’ theory of, i. 197 ? 
Hume’s theory of, i, 256 ? Kant’s 
theory of, i. 279-285? Hegel’s 
theory of, l, 343, 34^-350 5 True^ 
and false idea of, Ii. 16^8, 249, 
287-288, 298, 309-313 ? View of, 
m Personal Idealism, 11. 221-222 ? 
Deistic view of,, *11. 254-264? 
Naturalistic view of, ii. 257? 
Absolutist view of, il. 258 ^ 
Schopenhauer’s view of, ii. 264, 
268-270? Mystical view of,, it 
Au^stHOTTO^^ 
ir. 278-282 ? as due to finitude, 

II. 282-284? as impulse, ii. 284- 
285 ? Will as source of, ll. 285- 
287 ? not absolute, ii. 287 ? Trans- 
ition firom, to good, ii. 288-290, 
293-297, 312-313? Relation of 
Invisible Church to, il. 298-303, 

312-313- 

Evolution, Idea of i, 33 ? il. 102- 
104, I2I, 278-282, 313-316 ? 
Relation of Apocalyptic hope to, 
II. 4-8 ? ofTheology and Religion, 
II. 22-24, 126-128? Creative, il. 
I2X-I23, 170-171, 219-222, 229- 
231 ? Relation of energy to, ii. 
151-154; Biological, II. 161-1775 
Cosmic, II. 177-180? Moral, iI. 
278-284. 
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Experience, Kan t’s ^ yj e ^ tf iA , 
'riTfirimf^ s ii. sf^sWi^ 
jew of^ I-. 299 J System oiQi. 
53 ^. ^ 4 ^-W W2-104, 193-197, 
200-219, 239-240; Sensible, ir. 
55-58» 60-63, 102, i88, 193, 200, 
^06-216 ; Perceptive, ii, 67-105 ; 
Intellectual, ii. 93-95, 97-106, 
187-197, 307-209, 235-241 ; De- 
velopment of, ii. 104, 207, 242, 
244-248 ; Religious, ii. 120-I ja. 
Extensity, 11. 73, 77. 

Externality, Derivation of, ii. 70-’ 

72, 73-78. 

Ezekiel, The Prophet, Theology of, 
I. 26. 

Fact, Berkele/s distinction of fiction 
from, I. 238 ; Relation of law to, 
II- 37-38, 212-214. 

Augustine’s conception of, i. 
70; Dante’s conception of, I. 
102; Toland’s conception of, L 
223-225; Kant’s conception of, 
L 261, 270, 277-278, 329; II. 
86, i<j 5 -io 8 ; Hegel’s conception 
of, L* 329 » 334 , 351 , 354 - 36 i ; 
Nietzsche’s conception of, ll. 272- 
275 ; Idealistic conception of, ii. 
222-231 ; and reality, i. 12 ; and 
knowledge, i. 42-46, 95-98, 105, 
261, 270; II, 11-24, 218-219; 
and reason, i. 102-107, 129-131, 
152; II. 15-21; Relation of, to 
religion and theology, ii, 1-15, 
306-308 ; Justification by, i, 120- 
123, 283; II. 295-297, 306-308; 
and belief, ii. 8, 9, 13-15 ; and 
will, II. 8-13; 


l o - j[ gj ai4^im^^tion, II. 15- 
2Ty^4 ,^ing . II. 16 ; Elements 
of II. griYJ^lJhgrees of, ii. 13- 
15; Reflective and unreflective, 
II. 13-155 Evolution of, ii. 22- 
24 ; II. I2I, 125, 128, 
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athers, Cnnstian, Relation of, to 
E^ly Christianity, n. 2-4. 
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Fichte, Relation of Schopenhauer 
to, II. 258, 263. 

Finite and infinite, Plato’s view of, 
1. 8; Aristotle’s view of, 1. 20; 
Mystical view of, i. 91 ; Dante’s 
view of, I. 104, 105, in, 1 14; 
Spencer’s view of, i. in; Des- 
cartes’ view of, I. 157-159, 167; 
Spinoza’s view of, i. 175, 176, 
184; Leibnitz’ view of, i. 195; 
Locke’s view of, I. 216-221 ; 
Berkeley’s view of, 1. 239; Hume’s 
view of, I. 254-256 5 Kant’s view 
of, I. 296-299, 309-311? Heel’s 
view of, I. 296-299, 309-311, 316, 
319, 326, 33i-334» 339» 345* 35o; 
Relation of, 11. 27-31, 50-52, 63- 
66, 86-89, 99-102, 125-120, 226- 
228, 244-248, 251-253, 275-277, 
282, 289-293. 

Force. See Energy. 

Form, Aristotle’s conception ofi I. 
12-15, 21-225 Kant’s conception 
of, II. 57-58. 

Fourth Gospel, Character of, I. 30 ; 
Relation of, to Alexandrian Phil- 
osophy, II, 3. 

Francis, St., Dante’s relation to, i. 

lOI. 

Freedom, Stoical idea ot, I, 22-23 J 
Origen’sideaof, i. 60; Manichaean 
’dea of, I. 65; Augusune’s idea 
>f, I. 69, 83-85; Dante’s idea of, 
r. no, 114-118; Leibnitz’ theoiy 
3f, I. 195, 209-211 ; Toland^s 
phiory of, i. 223 ; Kant’s theory 
>f, I. 260, 26s, 270-274, 323, 324; 
Hegel’s theory of, i. 3x6, 317, 
$23» 324» 334-3361 343* 346, 35I1 
357-361 ; Nature of, ii. io6, 
113-117, 121? 123, 13S-142, 154, 
I75-I77, 209-210, 219-222, ^8* 
231, 246-2-18, 254-258, 263-266, 
278-280, 284-287, 2902931 30 »- 
303; Development of, ii. 217- 

119. 

Generalization. See Abstraction. 
Gnostics, This Theology of, i. 31-32 ; 
Hegel’s contrast to, I, 31-32; 
Clement’s antipathy to, I. 42; 
Ongen’s reply to, I. 56, 
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274 ; Hegel’s theory of, L 324- 
325* 352-354; True and false 
views of, n, 14, 16-17, 222-231, 

3x3-317. 

Impulse, Relation of reason to, ii. 
284-2S6. 

Igcamation, Clement’s view of, 1. 
52-54 ; Irenaeus’ view of, 1. 62 ; 
Mathodius’ view of, i. 62 ; Church’s 
doctrine of, i. 64 ; Dante’s view 
of, I. 1 20- 1 23 ; Descartes’ view* 
of, I, 152-153; Tindal’s deRial 
of, I. 226-227; Kant’s view of,* 

I. 281-283; Hegel’s view of, i, 
351-352 ; Idea ii. 288-293. 

Individuality, Principle of, i. 190- 
206, 266-270; II. 28-30, 47-57, 
73-78, 112-119, 168.171, 174-175, 
191-197, 200-205, 219-231, 241, 
246-249, 262-263, 271-280, 285, 
290-309, 

Infinite and finite. Finite and 

infinite. 

Instinct, Relation of reason to, li. 

271.273. 

’•intellect Bergson’s view of, ii. 170, 
176-177 ; ^iew of. ii. 

250-253; SchoSnSu^ipjW&f, 

II. 260; HfetzscE^s view of, li. 

271-273. • * . 

^"telligence, Relation of, to the 
universe, i. 74’77 > xi* 60-61, 
102- 104, 3 14-3 1 5 ; Perceptive, 
Kant’s idea of, i. 270 ; Perceptive, 
Hegel’s idea of, I. 327-329. 
tuition,^ Spinoza’s view of, i. 179. 
fso ; Lake’s view of, i. 21 5-216 ; 
Relation of reason to, i. 95 ; 
ti. 170, 249-253, 258-260, 269, 
271, 275-276; Relation of re- 
ligion to, II. I, 13-15 ; Relation 
pf reflection to, ii 11-13; Rela- 
non of philosophy to, n. 17-21 ; 
)R.eIation of poetry to, il. 17-21 ; 
Mystical, n. 275-277. 

Irenaeus, Theolc^ of, i. 62. 

ehovah, Hebrew idea of, i. 25-28. 
eremiah. Prophetic rehg^on of, i. 
26. 

Jesus, Person of, Ignatius’ idea of, 

I. 30-31 ; Gnostic idea of, i. 31 ; 


Apologists’ i — r- 34-36; 

Clement’s idea of, i. 51-54; Ori- 
gen’s idea of, i. 60-61 ; Augus- 
tine’s idea of, I. 70; Anselm’s 
idea of, I, 87-89 ; Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ idea of, I. 96-97; Dante’s 
idea of, l. 120- 123 ; Locke’s idea 
of, I, 221-223 ; Morgan’s idea of, 
f . 228 ; Collins’ idea of, i. 228- 
230 ; Kant’s idea of, i. 281-283 ; 
Hegel’s idea #f, i. 35 o- 354 » 357 - 
361 ; Teaching of, i. 28 ; ii. 2-9, 
294; Personality of, ii. 4, 6-9, 
294; Relation of, to his prede- 
cessors, II. 4-6. 

Jewish people, Hegel’s view of the, 
I. 350. 

Job, Book of, I. 26. 

Judaism, Palestinian, i. 26 ; Hellen- 
istic, I. 27; Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with, I. 28-30; Hegel’s 
view of, I. 358. 

Judgment, Locke’s theory of, i. 
213-216 ; Analytic and synthedc. 
Kilt’s distinction of, r. ^2-265 ; 
Cntique of, Kant’s, i. 274-279; 
Hegel’s theory of, r. 296-^, 
326-529; Nature of, II. 63-70, 
99, 112-113, 214-216. 

Justin Martyr, Theology of, I. 29- 

30, 34-37. 

ifcnt, Philosophy of, i. 152, 248, 
S260-285 ; II. 57-58, 86, 94 -^t 102- 
jio6, 120-123, 198-199, 213-214, 
•{284-285 ; Relation of LeHmitz and 
^ume to, 1. 260-263; Relation 
of Hegel to, 1. 2S6-329, 

Kelvin, Atomic theory of, ll. 148. 
Kepler, Idea of God, i, 170. 
Kingdom, of flie Father, H<^*s 
conception of, I. 338-345 ; of the 
Son, Hegel’s conception t* 
345-352; of the Sjarit, H<^’a 
conception of, i. 352-361 ; of Sod, 
Idea of, in apocalyptic wrkers, 
jli, 5 ; Jesus’ idea of, II. 4-6. 
knowledge, Plato’s theog^ of, i. 8- 
1 13 ; Ar^oUe’s theory 1. 12-23; 

I Hamilton’s limitation of, l. 107 ; 

I Spencer’s limitation of, I. 107 ; 
^Spinoza’s stages of, i, 177-189; 
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|L*eibnitz^ theory of, I. 193*195, 

1 19$-202 ; Locke’s theory of, 21 1- 
? 221 ; Kant’s theory of, i. 260- 
270, 286-323; II. 58, 105-106; 
Hegel’s stages of, i. 305-323; 
Nature of, i. 12 ; 11. 49-52 ; 70- 
j 75; 211-219, 222-225, 258-268; 

^ Relation of faith to, i. 39-52 ; ii. 

n-2i, 130, 219-231 ; Higher, 

‘ 54-56; Reflective and unreflec- 
tive, II. 13-15 ;,,Progress of, ii. 

^ 20-21, 216-218, 283 ; Stages of, 
II. 1-24, 75-79. 

Law, The, Hebrew idea of, i. 25- 
a8 ; St. Paul’s idea of ; i. 28-29 ; 
The Deuteronomic, I. 26; of 
Holiness, l. 26 5 Inviolable, Idea 
of, n. 34-39> 93-98, 102, 108-109, 
112, 131-133, ISO, 195-197, 200, 
207, 229-231, 242. 
Lamarckianism, li. 162, 1 66-168. 
Legalism, Hebrew, i 26-27 ; Jesus’ 
opposition to, I. 28. 

Leibnitz, Philosophy of, i. 190-213 ; 
II. 44 ; Bergson’s criticism of, il. 
169 j Relation of Personal Ideal- 
ism to, IL 219, 225 ; Relation of 
deism to, ii. 256. 

Lessing, Relation of Kant to, 1. 259. 
Life, Principle of, ll. 154, 156-175, 
226-228, 247, 273. 

Locke, Philosophy of, i. 211-2^ 
235-238; n. 69, 84-86, 91, 98; 
Theology of, i. 221-223. 

Logic, Formal, i 295-296, 311, 330; 
II. 99-100; Speculative, Hegefs, 
I. 292, 306-320. 

Logos, The, Philo’s idea of, i. 27 ; 
in Fourth Gospel, i, 30 ; in Apolo' 
gists, I, 34-36 ; ''in Clement, i. 
51-56; in Philo, 1. 51-54; Church’s 
doctrine of, I. 61 ; in Anus, 62- 
64; in Athanasius, i. 62-64; in 
Augustine, I. 67, 78 ; in Pante, i. 
log- 1 10. 

Lord’s Supper, Idea of, i. 356. 

Love of God, Origen’s idea of, i. 
58-59 ; Augustine’s 4 dea of, i. 67- 
68, 77-78; Dante’s idea of, i. 
109-IH, 1 16, 122-123; Spinoza’s 
^ idea of, I. 182-184; Leibnitz’ 


idea of, i. 198 ; Hegel’s idea oi, 

, I* 340-343* 350-354. 

Lotze, Philosophy of, I. 290; n. 112. 

Luther, Theology of, 1. 151, 163, 172, 

Man, Aristotle’s idea of, i. 20; 
Philo’s idea of, I. 27 ; Apolc^iste’ 
idea of, I. 34; Origen’s idea of, 
I. 59-61 ; Manichaean idea of, i. 
65 ; Dante’s idea of, i. 1 10 ; 

' Leibnitz’ idea of, i. 193 ; Kant’s 
iflea of, I. 165 ; Hegel’s idea of, 

' I. 33 L 339 * 346-3^7 ; Relation of, 
to nature and God, II. i, 133-134, 
140-143, 242-246, 251-253, 260, 
271* 273-277 ; Nature of. ii. 125- 
127, 132, 138-142, 243, 246, 254- 
256, 260. 

Manichaeism, Augustine’s relation 
to, I. 6s, 85. 

Mansel, Philosophy of, I. 107. 

Many and one, ii. 42-44, 219-222, 
228-231, 241. 

Marcion, Theory of, i. 32-34. 

Mary, Virgin, Woiship of, I. 64; 
Dante’s reverence for, i. I23-I27;« 
Hegel’s view of, i. 353. 

Mass, Relation of, to energy, force, 
space and time, li. ^49-155, 178, 
205-21 1. 

Materialism, Origin of, H. 237, 259. 

Mathematics, Locke’s Theory of, i.^ 
215-216; Berkeley’s Theory of, 
I. 246-248; Kant’s theory of, I, 
262-263, 316. 

Matter, Anstotle’s idea of, i. 12-17, 
21 ; Augustine’s denial of, i. 68- 
69, 78-83 ; Sensible, Kant’s view 
of, 1. 263-265 ; Locke’s theory of, 
I. 213-214, 235-239; Berkeley’s 
theory of, I. 235-246; Heel’s 
theory of, 1. 343-346 ; idea of, i. 
241-246 ; II. 137, 187, 219, 248. 

Mechanism, Leibnitz’ view of, r. 
192-211 ; Kant’s view of, I. 316- 
320; Hegel’s view of, I. 316- 
320; idea of, i, 233-234; n. 109- 
112, 144-167, 176-1&, 210-21 1, 
226-228, 258-260, 264-266. 

Messiah, Belief in, I. 27-29 ; Collins’ 
Theory of, i. 228-230- 

Metempsychosis, Basis of, II. 157. 
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Method of philosophy, i. 152-155 ; 
II, 207, 

Middle Ages, The, Dualism ot, i, 
54, 99-109. 

Middleton, Historical Criticism of, 
I. 230-232. 

hQUenarianism, Origen’s denial of, 
I. 6 i-$ 2 . 

Mill, Philosophy of, n. 57, 73, 
Mind, Aristotle’s idea of, i. 15-17 ; 
Descartes’ idea of, i. 155-157,’ 
164-167; Spinoza’s idea of,*i. 
177, ^85; Leibnitz’ idea of, i, 
204-206 5 Locke’s idea of, l, 216- 
217, 235-238 ; Berkeleys idea of, 

I. 233-246; Hegel’s idea of, I. 
334-336 ; Individual and universal, 

II. 70-72, 75-82, I 02 -I 04 , 188- 

19 1 ; Relation of Body and, il, 
177-189, 260; Idea of, I. 233- 
^6. 

Miracles, Tindal’s denial of, l. 226 ; 
Woolston’s denial of, I, 230; 
Annet’s denial of, I, 230 ; Middle- 
ton’s denial of, 1. 230-231 ; Hume’s 
denial of, i. 258-259; Kant’s 
view of, I. 281-283 ; Hegel’s view 
of, I' 334, 33B, 354 ; Belief in, IL 

131- , 

M^litv, Stoical, 1. 23-24 ; Chnstian, 
I. 2^, 2^,'' 34-36 ; Manichaean, I. 

; Spinoza’s sts^es of, i. 
50-182; Locke’s view o^ i- 
[6-221 ; Kant’s view of, I. 270- 
r4, 277-285, 323-325; 264- 

>6 ; Hegel’s view of, i. 324-325, 
56-338,346-352,357-359; Scho- 
penhauer’s theory of, iI. 263-269 ; 
Nietzsche’s theory of, ii. 271-275 ; 
Mystical idea of, ii. 

Relation of knovriedgeto, li. 105- 
to, n. 

rfS- 126, 229-231, 306-312; Nature 
of, n. 113-119, J40-142, 278-288, 
308-315; Development of, ii. 280- 
282, 314-315* 

Mohammedanism, Heel’s view of, 

L 358. 

Monadism, Leibnitz’ doctrine of, i« 
190-21 1. 

Monasticism, Rise of, 1. 64 ; Hegel’s 
view of, I. 357, 


Monism and Pluralism, i. 23, 72-77. 
Monotheism, i. 111-113. 

Mo^in, Thomas, Theology o^ i* 

Mysteries, Religious, Dante’s view 
of, I. 107-109; Descartes’ view 
of, I. 152-153 ; Locke’s view of, 
I. 221-223 ; Toland’s view of, i. 
223-225. 

^sticism, Relation of Aristotle to, 
I. 21-22; M#nastic, I. 62; of 
foannes Scotus, i. 86; of St. 
Bernard, i. 89, 91-93 ; of Plotinus, 
I. 90; of Angela of Foligno, I. 
90 ; of Dionysius, the Areopagite, 

I. 90-91 ; Relation of Pantheism 
to, I, 91 ; Augustine’s, i. 91 ; 
Thomas Aquinas’, i, 97-^ ; 
Dante’s, i. loi ; Eckhart’s, i. 
149- 1 50; Spinoza’s, I. 173; of 
Personal Idealism, 11. 222; of 
Absolutism, xi. 249-250; jp^ec t 
of, II. 125, 144, 2So.253r%- 

Mythology, The New, n. 15-24. 

Nature, Aristotle’s idea i. 13, 
19-23 : Kant’s idea of, I. 262-265, 
286-2^ ; Hegel’s idea of, i. 286- 
292, 331-334, 345-347 ? Relation 
of man and God to* ii. i, 50-52, 
75.82, 117-119, 127-136, i 95’»97, 
•242-^, 250-253; Relation of 
religion to, XL 123; System of, 

II. 207-209. 

Naturalism, Theology of, n. 143- 
257-258 ; Psychology of, n. 
177-189 ; Criticism of, by Personal 
Idealism, ii. 205-207. 

Necessity, Plato’s idea of, I. 9-12 ; 
Kant’s idea df, i. 260-265, 286- 
289 ; Heel’s idea of, i. 3^*343* 
N^ation, Principle of, i. 79-82 ; IL 
^-66, 240 ; Hegel’s theoxy of, I. 
3II-3H* 

Neo-Platonism, Philosophy of, l, 
22-24, 66, 72-82; Relation of 
Augu^e to, I. 66, 72, 82 ; Re- 
lation of Dante to, i, 12. 

Newton, Leibnitz’ entidsm of, l. 
192. 

Nicaea, Synod of, L 61-64. 
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Nietzsche, Philosophy of, li. 271- 
275 - 

Nominalism, Berkeley’s, r. 240-241. 
Nothing, Hegel’s idea of, i. 289, 
322 j Relations of Being and, ii, 
30 * 

Noumena, Kant’s theory of, t. 260- 
27s ; II- 32 Hegel’s theory of, 

I. 286. 

Object, Relation o^Mdea to, ii. 59- 
70, 104- 105; “ Transsubjective,” 

II. 195, 200-205. 

Observation, Stage of, ii. 109-114. 
One and many, Plato’s theory of, t. 
8-12; Spinoza’s theory of, i. 184- 
187 ; Kant’s theory of, i. 303-306 ; 
Hegel’s theory of, i. 303-306, 340- 
343 ; Relation of, ii. 42-44, 219- 
222, 228-231, 241. 

Q pimpfl t 9^ II. 105. 

Optimism, Augustine s, i. 71 5 
Nietzsche’s, li. 272-273. 

Organic world, Kant’s view of, I. 
275-276 ; Hegel’s view of, i. 326- 
329 > 331-334; Character of, ii. 
109-112, 156-162, 168-171. 
Origen, Theology of, I. 57-61. 
Orphism, Doctrines of, i. 7. 

Paley, Ethics of, ii. 122. 
Pan-psychism, ii. 112, 191-193, 198- 
231. 

Pantheism, Greek, i. 8, 23-24, 
Ongen’s rejection of, i. 58-59; 
Spinoza’s i. 171-175, I97-.198; 
Leibnitz’, i. 197-198; Character 
of, II. 144. 

Paraillelism, Psycho-physical, ii. 
180-183, 266; PhenomenalistiC, 
ij. 183-185. 

Particular and universal, n. 38-44, 
49-50, 64-66, 82-84, 207-209, 211- 
21S. 

Paul, St, Theology of, t. 28-30, 33, 
1 1 9- 1 20 ; Augustine’s relation to, 
I. 66-67. 

Palagius, Augustine’s opposition to, 
I. 69-70, 83-84. 

Penance, Doctrine of, i, 89. 
Perception, Leibnitz’ theory of, i. 
I 9 l-I 95 > 205-206; Kant’s theory 


of, I. 260-265, 300-303 ; I 
theory of, i. 30i-303» 30^-o«y» 
Character of, ii. 39-41, 67-75, 82- 
89, 95-102, 203-205. 

Permanence, Relation of Change to, 
II. 42-44- 

Personality, Stoical view of, i. 

24 ; Hegel’s view of, i. 343*345 J 
Idea of, I. 72-77 ; il. 26-32. 
^Pessimism, in Plato, i. 10-12; in 
Gnostics, i. 31-32, 62; in Origen, 
f. 62; Schopenhauer’s, li. 258- 
263, 266-268. 

Peter the Lombard, Theology of, 
I' 94 * 

Phenomenal and intelligible, in 
early Greek philosophy, i. 7-8; 
in Plato, i. 8-12 ; in Aristotle, I. 
12-15 ; in I- 48, 51-53 5 in 
Clement, i. 52-54 ; in Origen, i. 
59 ; m Augustine, i. 66 ; in Kent, 
I. 260-276, 300-314; II* 32-33, 
,58-59, 107-108 ; in Hegel, I. 286- 
300; 306, 312-326, 330, 340-343; 
Distinction of, il. 92-99, 183-190, 
198-200, 214-216, 219-222, 263* 
266. 

Phenomenalism, ii. 48-49, 59, 144, 
183-185, 237. , 

Philo, Philosophy of 7 i. 27, 51-52. 
Philosophy, Greek, Development of, 

I. 7-24, 34 ; Clement’s idea of, u 
37-46 ; Relations of life and, li. 
12-23, 269 ; Relations of Art and, 

II. 15-21, 262, 268-269, 271, 273. 
Physical Science, Berkeley’s theory 

of, I. 248-249 ; Kant’s theory of, 

I. 262-265. 

Pietism, Hegel’s estimate of, i. 356, 
359 * 

Plato, Philosophy of, i. 4, 8-12, 23, 
118, 345 ; II* 44 » 314; Relation 
of Jewish thought to, I. 27 ; Re- 
lation of Clement to, I. 47, 55 ; 
Relation of Or igen to, i. 60 ; 
Relation of Dante® 1. 118, 129. 

131* 

Pleasure, Schopenhauer’s view of, 

II. 260-262, 266-268; Relations 
of good and, ii. 284-285, 309- 
312. 

Plotijfhs, Mysticism of, i. 90. 
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Pluralism, I. 22-23, ; n. 1-2, 

209-210, 219-231. 

Plutarch, Clement's relation to, i, 40. 
Poetry, Nature of, 11. 17-20. 

Politics, Italian, History of, i. 142- 
144. 

Pisitive and negative, I. 311-316; 
II. 64-66, 240. 

Positivism, Defect of, ii. 16. 
Postulates, r. 323-329; il. I 95 "i 97 >^ 
263-266. 

Potentiality, Aristotle's conception, 
of, I. 12. 

Power, Relation of knowledge and, 
II. 209-21 1. « 

Practice, Aristotle's view of, I. 15- 

17- 

Predestination, Augustine’s doctrine 
of, I. 70, 84-85. 

Pragmatism, Defect of, 11. ii, 87, j 
103, 209. 

Progiess, Conditions of, li. 315-316. 
Property, Basis of, 11. 1 1 7 - * 

Pfophecy, Collins' view of, I, 228- 
230. 

*Providep[ce, Clement's idea of, I. 50, 
53-54 ; Augustine's idea of, i. 84- 
85 ; Thomas Aquinas' idea of, I. 
95-96 ; Ka«y:'s idea of, i. 284-285 ; 
Idea of, II. 140-142, 254-256, 309- 
311. 

•Psdms, Hebrew, ii. 26. 

Psychology, Empirical, i. 178, 233, 
243 ; Rations, Kant's criticism 
of, I. 265-266 ; Hegel's view of, 
I. 312-313 ; Parallax of, ii. 208. 
Punishment, Medieval theory of, i. 
121-123; Schopenhauer's theory 
of, II. 262-263, 269-270 ; Kant’s 
theory of, ii. 269 ; Object of, n. 
295-297, 

Purgatory, Ongen's anticipation of, 

I. 61. 

Purpose. See Cause, Final. 

Qualities, Primary and Secoildary, 

II. 58, 62, 91, I 47 -I 49 » 236-237. 
Quality and quantity. Categories of, 

II. f 51-154- 

Kadbertus, Transubstantiation in, 
i. 86. 


Rationalism and empiricism, n« 

38. 

Realism, li. 55-66 ; and the copy- 
ing” theory, ii. 68-70. 

Reality and appeaiance, ii. 50-52, 
57-58, 92, 97-99, 107, 237-239, 
25S; Nature of, il. 30-32, 67-70, 
92-98, 234-241. 

Plato's conception of, i. 
*"*Ti 2 T Artetotle’s conception of, 
I. 12-23; Relation of Intuition 
to, I. 95; Clement's conception 
of, I. 42-46, 55-56; Thomas 
Aquinas’ conception of, r. 94 ' 9 ^ 5 
Dante's conception of, I. xoo-109 ; 
Truths of, Leibnitz' theory of, 

I. 194-195. 201-202; %| 5 isiD»t, 
Leibnitz' principle of, I. 194; 
Relation of, to revelation, Locke's 
view of, I. 221-223; Toland's 
view of, I. 223-225 ; Tindal's view 
of, I. 225-228; Speculative and 
practical, r. 268-278,286-292,324- 
329; n. 121, 263-266; Relation 
of desire to, i. 273-274, 278-279 ; 

II. 270; Relation of understanding 

343; n. 108; Relation of 



sense and instmct to, I. 233-239 ; 
II. 271-273, 284-285 ; Nature of, 
II 25-30, 107-113, I 7 d-i 77 - 
Reciprocal action, Kant's view of, 
263-265; Category of, Ii. 217. 
Redemption, Gnostic theory of, 
I. 31 ; Clement’s theory of, i. 43 - 
* 4^1 si-sa; Ongen’s theory of, 
\ 60-61 ; Methodius’ theory of, 
I. 62; Augustine's theory of, 
I. 69-71 ; Anselm’s theory of, 
I. 87-89; Dante's theory of, i- 
120-123, 13^133; 5 Caat’s theory 
of, I. 279-285 ; Heel’s theory of, 

I* 349 - 35 ^ J 393- 

297, 306-311. 

eflection, Locke's view of, I. 213- 
214; Hegel’s phases of, i. 292- 
293 > 347 - 349 ; Aspects of, il. 98- 
102. . 

Reformation, The, Pnnciple of, 

1. 107, 150-153 ; II- 305 ; H^ls 

idea of, i. 335 ^ , 

Regeneradon. See Redemption. 
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Relations, Locke’s view of, i. 213- 
214 ; Hume’s view of, i. 251-252 ; 
Idea of, II. 47-52, 64-66, 71-72, 
79.84, 90-91, 235-236. 

Religion, Idea of, i. 1-12, 22-24; 
II. I -13, 20-21, 120-128, 290-297, 
298-302; Relations of theology 
and, I. 4-7, 20; II. I, 2, 8, 131 ; 
Relation of morality to, i. ,^^6, 
22-24; II. 119-126,275-277, 286- 
287, 306-313; Relation of ntual 
to, II. 303-306 ; Greek, Develop- 
ment of, i. 7-8; Hebrew, Develop- 
ment of, I, 25-28 ; Jesus’ idea of, 
I. 28; Leibmtz’ idea of, I. 198; 
Locke’s idea of, I. 221-223 ; 
Morgan’s idea of, i 228 ; Hume’s 
view of, I. 257-259 ; Kant’s view 
of, I. 278-285 ; Hegel’s view of, 

I. 330-361 ; Empirical view of, 
IL 232*234 ; Schopenhauer’s view 
of, II. 270 ; Nietzsche’s view of, 

II. 271. 

Renaissance, i. 150- 15 2. 
Repentance, Hegel’s view of, i. 349- 

352. 

Resemblance, Idea of, il. 49. 
Responsibility, ii. 197, 209 2ii, 
248-249. 

Resurrection, Doctrine of the, i. 27, 
28-31, 36, 60-62. 

Revelation, Locke’s view of, i. 22I; 
223 ; Toland’s view of, i, 223-224"; 
Tindad’s view of, I. 226-228. 
Ritual, Relations of religion and, 
I. 5 * 6 , 64; II. 303-308; Kant’s 
view of, I. 284-285. ^ 


Sabellius, Dante’s condemnation of, 
I. 128. ^ *' 

Saints, Worship of tne, i. 64. 

Sacraments, Thomas Aquinas’ doc- 
trine of the, I. 96-97. 

Salvation. Redemption. 

Scepticism, Origin of, li. 104, 112. 

Schema, Kant’s doctrine of the, 
I. 306-307 ; Hegel’s view of the, 
I. 306-309. 

Schiller, Idea of God in, i. 116. 

Scholasticism, Clement’s tendency 
towards, I. 42-43 ; Rise of, i. 87; 
Character of, i. 102- 105, 148. 


Schopenhauer, Philosophy of, ii, 
258-270. 

Science, Natural, Locke’s view of, 
I. 215-216; Berkeley’s view of, 

I. 240-246, 248-250; Kant’s theory 
of, I 260-263 ; Basis of, li. 150- 
156; Idea of, II. 206-209, 258-266, 
298-302, 308; Christian, ii. 307. 

Scotus, Joannes, Theology of, i. 86. 
^Scripture, Holy, Gnostic view of, 
Jf 32*33 J Marcion’s view of, i. 32- 
A 34 ; Apologists’ view of, i. 34-36 ; 
Qement’s view of, i. 41-42; 
Origen’s view of, i. 57-58 ; Dante’s 
view of, i. 102, 105- 107 ; Locke’s 
view of, I. 221 ; Toland’s view of, 
i. 223-226 ; Tmdal’s viewof, i. 226- 
227 ; Collins’ view of, i. 228-230 ; 
Middleton’s view of, l. 230-232 ; 
Kant’s view of, I. 279-282 ; 
Hegel’s view of, i. 336-338. 
Self-activity, ii. 193- 194. 
S^lf-consciousness, Cartesian theory 
5 of, I. i 55 -i 57 > 163-167; Spinoza’s 
I theory of, I. 176-177; Leibmtz’ 

4 theory of, i. 204-205 ; ^Locke’s** 
.theory of, i. 216-221 ; Berkeley’s 
, theory of, i. 249-251; Kant’s 
a theory of, I. 265^,266, 270-273, 
300-301 ; Hegel’s theory of, i. 
286-292, 301-306, 331-354 ; 

I Nature of, i. 74 - 77 ; li- 26-28,'' 
|S0-53> 78-82, 95, 102-104, 118, 
r 121-128, 217-219, 243-253, 260- 
268, 275-277, 290-293, 298-302. 
Self-realisation, ii. 285-286. 
Self-projection, Theory of, ii. 77. 
Se nsation and reality, i. 235-238 ; 
Locke’s view of, X. 214-215, 235. 
238 ; Berkeley’s view of, l. 238- 
240; Mill’s view of, II. 57 ; 
Bain’s view of, 11. 57; Kant’s 
view of, II. 56; New realists’ 
viewof, II. 56-63; Schopenhauer’s 
view of, II. 266; and extensity, 

II, 72-73 ; and reality, I. 234-238; 
II. 68.70, 73-75 ; anlthS u^L li. 
79-82, 198-200,258-260; chapter 
of, II. 39-42, 55-66, 68-70. 

Sensationalism, i. 234-238 ; li. 213. 
Sensible ahiS Supersensible, li. 104, 

133-134* 
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Signs, Local, Theory of, li. 73. 
Similanty, Conception of, ii. 207. 
Sin, Idea of, i. 64-70, 83-84, 116- 
123, 278-281, 346-350; ir. 293- 
297, 306-308, 314-315 ; Forgive- 
ness of, II. 293-297. 

Socrates, Philosophy of, i. 8, 23. 
Society, Basis of, ii. 114-115; 
Relation of individual to, ii. 113- 
119, 278-288, 314-317; Develop-* 
ment of, ii. 283-284 ; FormsLof, 
II. 298-302. f 

Solipsism, II. 21 1. 

Sophists, The, i. 8 ; ii. 311. 

Soul, Plato’s conception of, i. I2- 
15 ; Aristotle’s conception of, i. 
12-15 ; Wisdom of Solomon, 

I. 27 ; Origen’s idea of, i. 59-61 ; 
Methodius’ idea of, i, 62 ; Dante’s 
idea of, 1. 109-110, 116-117; 
Descartes’ idea of, I. 156-159, 
164-167 ; Spinoza’s idea of, I. 
176-177 ; Leibnitz’ idea of, «[. 

1 90- 1 93; Hume’s denial of, I. 
252 ; Rant’s theory of, 1^65-268, 
270-2^53 ; Hegel’s theory of, I. 

296-299, 312-313, 340-343 ; Idea 

of, II. 14 , 156-162, 187-189; 
The Feeling ll. 75-79. 

Space, Plato’s view of, t. 8-12; 
Aristotle’s view of, i. 20-22; 
Origen’s view of, i. 58-59 ; 
Augustine’s view of, i. 68-69, 82- 
83 ; Dante’s view of, l, 107- 109 ; 
Kant’s theory of, I. 262-265 , 
Nature of, li. 71-78, 211-218, 
237 » 245 - 

Spencer, Philosophy of, 1. 107, iii- 
112; 11.73. 

Spinoza, Philosophy of, I. 80, 170- 
189 ; II. 42, 54 » 

Simt, Holy, Apol<^ts’ view of, i, 
36; Ongen’s view of, i, 59; 
Latin Church’s idea of, i. 86 ; 
Augustine’s idea of, i. 67-68, 72- 
78 ; Danteifi idea of, i. 108-109, 
I20-I2I ; Heel’s idea of, I. 352- 
361 ; Nature of, il. 248. 

State, The, Dante’s theory of, I. 
133-147; Descartes’ view of, I. 
152 ; Spinoza’s view of, i. 170, 
181-182 ; Kant’s view of, i. 323- 


325 ; Hegel’s view of, I. 335-338 ; 
Schopenhauer’s view of, ii. 262, 
269-270 ; Idea of, il. 298-302, 
315-3^6. 

Statius, Dante’s picture of, I, 128. 
Stoics, The, Philosophy of, i. 22- 
24, 27 ; Influence of, on Jewish 
thought, I. 27 ; Influence of, on 
Christian thought, i. 35, 39-46, 
55-56; Hegel’s contrast of, to 
Christianity, 353. 

‘Subject and object, li. 55-88, 95- 
I14, 125, 195-209, 223-225, 251- 
25.3» 263-268. 

Sublime, The, Kant’s idea of, I. 
276-277. 

Substance, Idea of, in early Greek 
Philosophy, I. 8; in Plato, i. 
8, 14; in Aristotle, i. 12-18; in 
Descartes* I. 1 56- 1 70 ; in Spinoza, 
I. 171-177; in Leibnitz, i. 190- 
191; in Locke, i, 213-215; in 
Berkeley, i. 240-246, 249; in 
Hume, I. 242, 251-252 ; in Kant, 
I. 263-265, 312; in Hegel, i. 
312-313 ; Nature of, i. 241-246. 
Sympathy, Schopenlmuer’s theory 
of, II. 270,272 ; Nietzsche’s theory 
of, n. 272. 

Synthesis, i. 262-265, 305-309 ; n. 
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